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Project  Statements 


PolD.owing  the  cu.stom  of  previous  years, 
for  the  sake  of  simplicity  and  avoidance  of 
confixsion,  "Project  Statements"  as  shown  in 
this  hook  in  general  are  limited  to  a  hroalc- 
down  of  funds  appropriated  or  allotted  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  do  not 
generally  include  funds  transferred  from  other 
Departments  or  estahlishmcnts,  although  the 
latter  arc  included  in  the  B-adget  expenditure 
schedules  under  the  items  involved. 

The  Project  Statements  printed  in  the 
formal  Badget  and  reprinted  in  the  Suhcommittcc 
Print  include,  in  addition  to  the  direct  funds, 
projects  dealing  with  funds  transferred  from 
other  Departments  —  for  example,  funds  received 
from  such  agencies  as  the  Navy  Department  or  the 
Veterans’  Administration,  for  the  inspection  of 
meats  hy  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  or  the 
inspection  of  food  and  drug  samples  hy  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration.  TIherc  it  is  desired  to 
examine  a  project  statement  which  includes  such 
transferred  funds,  therefore,  reference  should 
he  made  to  the  Project  Statements  in  the  Budget 
or  to  the  Suheommittee  Print. 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
1940  Budget  Estimates 
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Estimates  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  1940 
;t  Compared  with  Appropriations  and  Reappropriations  for  1939, 


Item 


a  Group  Cl,assif ication. 

Budget 

increase  or 

Apnropriat ion 

Est  imate , 

Decrease , 

1939 

1940 

1940 

$870,825 

$925,770 

+  $54,945 

232,480 

232,480 

-  - 

1,474,770 

1,545,410 

+  70 , 640 

105,420 

109,220 

+  3,800 

228,980 

244,735 

+ 15,755 

1,400,000 

1,400, 000 

-  - 

892,254 

965,416 

+  73,162 

295,000 

545,000 

+  250,000 

4,987,870 

6,746,570 

+ 1,758,700 

5,403,000 

9,800, 000 

+  4,397,000 

(a)  6,600,000 

1,227,000 

-  5,373,000 

(b)  8,348,752 

8,407,652 

+  58,900 

717,405 

751,405 

+  34,000 

5,110,337 

5,120, 344 

+ 10,007 

14,310,400 

15,031,285 

4  720,885 

1,424,169 

1,443,169 

4  19,000 

5,621,867 

5,667,914 

+  46,047 

(c)  2,123,340 

2,338,691 

+  215,351 

891,000 

928,000 

^  37,000 

(d)  5,824,555 

6,149, 145 

+  324,590 

305,085 

305,085 

-  - 

623,380 

723,000 

^  99,620 

2,226,138 

2,977,758 

+  751,620 

23 , 645 , 584 

23,645,584 

-  - 

85,000 

90,000 

+  5,000 

Ordinary  Activities  (Bureaus  are  sho^ma  on 
the  "basis  of  the  1940  Budget  Estimates, 
and  1939  appropriations  have  "been  ad¬ 
justed  where  necessary  to  reflect 
transfers  in  the  Estimates) : 

Office  of  the  Secretary . 

Office  of  the  Solicitor . 

Office  of  Information . 

Library . 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations . 

Special  Research  Fund . 

Extension  Service . 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service . 

Weather  Bureau . 

Burea.u  of  Animal  Industry; 

Eradicating  tuberculosis  and  Bang's 
disease : 

Regular  appropriation . 

Special  reappropription. . . . . . 

All  other  work  of  Bureau . . 

Bureau  of  DaAry  Industry . . . 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry . 

Forest  Service . 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and 

Engineering . 

Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine. 

Bureau  of  Biological  Survey . 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.... . 

Agricultural  Ma.rketing  Service.,  . . 

Bure.au  of  Home  Economics . . 

Commodity  Exchange  Administration . 

Food  and  Drug  Administra,tion . 

Soil  Conservation  Service . 

Beltsville  Research  Center . 

Tota.l,  Ordinary  Activities.... 


93,747,611 


97,320,633 


^  3,573,022 
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Item 

Approuriation 

1939 

Budget 
Estimate , 
1940 

Increase  or 

Decrease , 
1940 

.  Special  Items: 

Cooperative  Farm  Forestry  (Forr is-Doxey  Act 
of  May  18,  1937) . 

$600,000 

+  $600,000 

Special  “blister  rust  control  program, 

national  forests . 

500 , 000 

+  500,000 

Incipient  and  emergency  outbreaks  of 

insect  pests  and  plant  diseases  (Acts  of 
April  6,  1937,  and  May  9,  1938) . 

(e)$70G-,000'' 

-  700,000 

Acquisition  of  lands  for  national 

forests . 

3.;000',Q00 

2,000, 000 

1,000,000 

Acquisition  of  land  for  Upper  Mississipni 
River  Wildlife  Refuge . 

60 , 000 

+  60,000 

Private  forestry  cooperation . 

100,000 

125,000 

+  25,000 

Flood  control  (transfer  from  War  Dept.): 
Examinations  and  surveys . 

o  o  o 

o  o  o 

o  o  o 

o  o  o 

o  o  o 

O  O  LO 

DO 

3,000,000 

Im-provement  urojects . 

-  4,000,000 

Water  Facilities  Act,  Arid  and  Semiarid 
Areas . 

500,000 

Construction  of  toUacco  laboratory, 

Oxford,  N.  C . 

80 , 000 

-  80,000 

Mediterrajiean  Fruit  Fly  Board . 

(g)  10,000 

-  - 

-  10,000 

First  unit,  extensible  building  for 

Vi^eather  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C . 

250,000 

+  250,000 

Total,  Special  Items . 

11,390,000 

7,035,000 

-  4,355,000 

.  Receipt  and  Contributed  Funds: 

Forest  Service: 

Acquisition  of  Land  from  Nationa.! 

Forest  Receipts: 

Uinta  and  ^'Casatch  National  Forests . 

50,000 

40 , 000 

-  10,000 

Cache  National  Forest . 

— 

6,000 

4  6,000 

San  Bernardino  and  Cleveland  National 
Forests . 

15,000 

4  15,000 

Nevada  and  Toiyabe  National  Forests.... 

-  - 

10 , 000 

4  10,000 

Payments  to  States  and  Territories . . 

1,114,700 

30,000 

1,275,000 

30 , 000 

4-  160,300 

Payments  to  school  funds,  Arizona  and 

New  Mexico . 

Roads  and  trails  for  States . 

510,000 

510,000 

-  - 

Cooperative  work  (contributed  funds) . 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

-  - 

Bureau  of  Biological  Survey: 

Migratory  bird  conservation  fund . 

•  750,000 

750,000 

-  - 

Payments  to  counties  under  Migratory 

Bird  Conservation  Act . 

15,000 

15,000 

—  — 

Food  and  Drug  Administration: 

Seafood  insnection  fees  (trust  account).. 

5,235 

5,235 

_  — 

Farm  Security  Administration  trust  funds: 
Payments  in  lieu  of  ta-xes  and  for 
operation  and  maintenance  of  re¬ 
settlement  projects . 

:  1,200,000 

1,600,000 

4  400,000 

State  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporation 
Funds . 

;  2,840,000 

2,475,000 

-  365,000 

Miscellaneous  contributed  funds . 

:  116,900 

106 , 400 

-  10,500 

Total,  Receipt  and  Contributed  Funds... 

;  7,631,835 

7,837,635 

-4  205,800 

; 


1 


- 
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Item 

Apqrspriation 

1939 

Budget 
Estimate , 
1940 

Increase  or 
Decrease , 
1940 

.  Payments  to  States  (exclusive  of  road 
funds  and  receipt  fimds)  : 

Agricultural  experiment  stations . 

$6,541,250 

'  $6,850,000 

4  $308,750 

Agricultural  extension  work . 

17,917,583 

18,247,583 

+  330,000 

Cooperative  forest  fire  prevention... 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

-  - 

Cooperative  farm  forestry  (Clarke- 
McNary  Act) . 

100,000 

100,000 

—  - 

Pederal-aid,  Wildlife  Restoration, 
Receipt  Limitation . 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

Total,  Payments  to  Sta.tes,  as 
aLove . 

27,558,833 

28,197,583 

4  638,750 

.  Agricultural  Adjustment  '^.nd  Related 
Funds : 

Conservation  and  Use  of  Agricultural 
Land  Resources: 

Direct  appropriation . . 

345,000,000 

415,000,000 

+  70,000,000 

Reappropriation . . . 

155,000,000 

70,000,000 

-85,000,000 

Total,  Conservation  and  Use . 

500,000,000 

'485,000,000  ' 

-15,000,000 

Price  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (Parity 
payments) . 

21.2.000.000 

-212.000.000 

Sugar  Act  of  1937: 

Direct  appropriation . 

48,000,000 

32,000,000 

-16,000,000 

Reappropriation  from  unobliga.ted 

balance  of  1938  appropriation 
under  this  head . 

16.000.000 

+ 16.000.000 

Total,  Sugar  Act  of  1937 . 

48.000.000 

48.000.000 

-  - 

Exportation  and  Domestic  Consumption 
of  Agricultural  Commodities  (Sec. 
32,  Act  of  August  24,  1935) . 

(h) 144,024.893 

90.000.000 

-54.024.893 

Retirement  of  Cotton  Pool  Participa¬ 
tion  Trust  Certificates . 

1,800,000 

-  1,800,000 

Total,  Agricultural  Adjustment 
etc.  (including  reappropria¬ 
tions)  . 

905,824,893 

623.000.000 

-282.824,893 

.  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act: 

Admin istra.tive  and  opera.ting  exnenses 

(i)  5,500,000 

6,000,000 

+  500,000 

Subscriptions  to  capital  stock 

(Treasury  Department) . 

(i)  20.000.000 

-20.000.000 

Total,  Crop  Insurance  Act . 

(i)  25,500,000 

6,000,000 

-19,500,000 

.  Farm  Tenant  Act: 

Farm  Tenancy  (Loans,  Title  I)  :• 

Direct  appronr iation . 

25,000,000 

25,000,000 

Reannropriat ion . 

551,404 

-  - 

-  551,404 

Liquidation  and  Management  of  Re¬ 
settlement  Projects  (Title  IV)..... 

2,000,000 

5,000,000 

2,000,000 

5,000,000 

Land  Utilization  and  Retirement  of 
Su¥-marginal  Land  (Title  III) : 
Direct  apnropr iat ion . 

Reappropriat ion . 

Total,  Farm  Tenant  Act . 

8.188.393 

-  - 

-  8.188.393 

40.739.797 

32.000.000 

-  8.739,797 

]  Item  : 

Appropriation 

1939 

Budget 

Est imate , 
1940 

Increase  or 
Decrease, 
1940 

i,H.  Loans,  Relief,  and  Rural  Rehabilitation: 

(j) 

■-$175,000,000 

Direct  apnropr iat  ion . ; 

$175,000,000 

Reappropr  iat  ion . ■ 

22,804,714 

-  - 

-  22,804,714 

Total,  Loans,  Relief,  and  etc . 

197,804,714 

-  - 

-197,804,714 

I.  Road  Funds; 

Federal^aid  highway  system . I 

■  . 

125,000,000 

20,000,000 

40,000,000 

2,500,000 

14,000,000 

$125,000,000 

25,000,000 

50,000,000 

Federal-aid  secondary  or  feeder  roads..; 
Elimination  of  grade  crossings . ’ 

+  5,000,000 
+  10,000,000 

Public-lands  highways.  . . ■ 

1,000,000 

12,000,000 

-  1,500,000 

Forest  roads  and  trails . ' 

-  2,000,000 

Total,  Road  Funds . ■ 

201,500,000 

213,000,000 

+  11,500,000 

TOTAL,DEPiiRTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  j 

(  including  rea.pnno'or  iat  ions) . .  . .  •  .! 

1,511,697,683 

1,014,390,851 

-497,306,832 

aDEDUCT  REAPPROPRIATIOFS  AUD  TRANSFER  j 

INCLUDED  IN  THE  FOREGOING:  j 

Eradicating  tuberculosis  and  Bang's  : 

disease  (Minimal  Industry) . ; 

-  6,600,000 

-  5,000 

-  1,227,000 

-  5,000 

^  5,373,000 

Control  of  European  Fowl  Pest  (Animal  ; 
Industry) . ■ 

Farm  Tenant  Act ;  ■ 

Title  I  (Tenancy  Loans) . .' 

-  551,404 
-  8,188,393 

-  22,804,714 

-  155,000,000 

+  551,404 

Title  III  (Submarginal  Land  Program); 
Loa.ns,  Relief,  and  Rural  Rehabil¬ 
itation  . . . . . . . ' 

—  — 

+  8,188,393 

+22,804,714 

+  85,000,000 

Conservation  and  use  of  agricultural  ; 
land  resources . . . 

-  70,000,000 

-  16,000,000 

-  3,000,000 

j  Sugar  Act  of  1937 . . . ' 

-16,000,000 

Crop  insurance .  i 

Flood  control  (transfer  from  War  Dept.)! 

-  25,500,000 
-  7,000,000 

+  25,500,000 
+  4,000,000 

Total,  deductions,  as  above . i 

-  225,649,511 

-  90,232,000 

4135,417,511 

I 

1 

1 

i 

TCTi'X,  DIPJICT  fd^PROPRlATIONS,  DEPARTMENT  | 
OF  AGRICULTURE . ! 

i 

1 

r 

1,286,048,172 

y 

924,158,851 

-361,889,321 

-  5  - 


(a)  Excludes  $1,227,000  to  be  available  for  obligation  in  1940. 

(b)  Includes  $5,000  reappropriated  for  control  of  European  fowl  pest. 

(c)  Includes  $60,000  provided  by  Second  Deficiency  Appropraition  Act,  1938, 

(d)  Includes  $55,000  provided  by  Second  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  1938. 

(e)  Provided  2nd  Deficiency  Act,  1938,  to  be  available  until  June  30,  1939; 

in  addition,  the  $2,000,000  appropriated  by  Pub.  Res.  81,  approved 
March  2,  1938,  continues  available  until  June  30,  1939. 

(f)  Provided  by  War  Department  Civil  Appropriation  Act,  1939. 

(g)  Provided  by  Second  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  1938. 

(h)  $65,000,000  earmarked  for  "Cotton  Price  Adjustment"  by  Third  Deficiency 

Act,  1937. 

(i)  Reappropriation  from  "Conservation  and  Use  of  Agricultural  Land  Resources, 

1938." 

(j)  Approprie.ted  by  Sec.  1  (3)  of  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1938. 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  SECHETARY 


(a)  SALARIES,  OFFICE  OF  IHE  SECRETARY 


Appropriation  Act,  1939 .  $581,920 

Budget  Estimate,  1940 .  620,720 

Increase .  38, 800 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1938 

1939 

1940 

Increase 

(Estimated) 

(Estimated! 

1.  General  administration  (includ- 

ing  offices  of  the  Secretary, 

Under  Secretary,  and  Assistant 
Secretary) . 

$66, 361 

$73,880 

$73,880 

2.  Personnel  administration  and 

service  (including  divisions  of 
appointment  records;  classifica- 
'  tion,  planning,  and  surveys;  in- 
vestiga.tions;  personnel  relations, 

safety,  and  health;  and  qualifica¬ 
tion  and  training) . 

132, 580 

130,840 

139,640 

+$8,8  OO/ 

3.  Budget  and  finance  administra- 

(1-a) 

tion  and  service  (including 
divisions  of  accounts;  estimates 

and  reuorts;  purchase,  sales, 
and  traffic;  and  bureau  account¬ 
ing  service) . 

193,  667 

192,780 

222,780 

+30,000/ 

(l-b,l-c) 

4.  General  operations  (including 

real  estate  and  housing;  mails 
and  files;  telegraph  and  tele¬ 
phones;  property;  post  office; 

labor  force,  etc . 

!  5.  Land-use  coordine.tion  (depart- 
mental  coordination  of  all  land- 
use  surveys,  policies,  and  pro¬ 
grams,  including  soil  conservation 
,  erosion  control,  rural  rehabili- 
;  tation,  flood  control,  purchase 

6  ind  utilization  of  submarginal 

1,  and,  water  facilities  in  the  arid 
ai  id  semiarid  States,  amd  related 
•pi  ’ograms) . 

117,884 

115,420 

60,000 

115,420 

60 , 000 

4,370 

116 

^eii  ]bursement  to  National  Park 

Ser  ivice.  Department  of  the 

Int  /erior,  for  guarding  rented 

(jua  rters  in  Washington,  D.  C . 

JnoV  liga,ted  balance . 

9,000 

9,000 

Total  appropriation . 

(a)  514,978 

581,920 

620,720 

+  38,800(1) 

c 


(a);  1938  obligations  include  allotment  of  $62,278  from  "Salaries  and  Expenses, 

^il  Conservation  Service",  transferred  in  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act 
f,  'r  1939. _ 
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I1TC5SASE 

(l)  An  increase  of  $38,800  is  requested  for  urgently  needed  strengthening 
of  the  administrative  and  fiscal  inspection  and  investigational  v/ork  and 
for  the  central  accounting  system  under  the  Office  of  the  Secretary'',  as  a. 
means  of  more  effective  control  and  supervision  of  the  work  of  the  Department, 
a.s  follows; 


(a)  $8,800  for  the  Division  of  Investigations  (2  investigo,tors 
at  $3500  and  1  clerk  at  $1800) . 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  over  2,000  field  stations  and 
offices  located  throughout  the  country  and  engaged  in  a  ndde  variety  of 
work.  Vast  quantities  of  materials  and  equipment  are  purchased  and  used 
at  these  stations.  Thousands  of  tempo raiy  ses,sona,l  employees  are  employed. 
Considerable  sums  of  money  a,re  received  from  the  sale  of  surplus  products, 
obsolete  or  worn-out  equipment,  fees  for  services,  etc.  The  Department 
is  nc,turally  concerned  with  the  proper  conduct  of  the  operations  of  these 
offices.  The  regular  force  of  six  men  engaged  in  this  type  of  investi¬ 
gational  work  is  augmented  from  time  to  time  to  handle  special  cases  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  activities  for  which  special  allotments  of  funds  can  be  made 
from  the  appropriations  for  the  activities  involved  in  such  special  cases. 

But  at  the  present  time  the  sma.ll  sta.ff  of  this  division  is  insufficient 
to  taJee  care  of  many  essential  investigations  involving  funds  from  v/hich 
specia.l  allotments  cannot  be  made  a,vailp.ble  for  the  purpose.  The  additional 
investigators  are  urgently  needed  to  madee  investigations  of  a.ll  pha.ses  of 
Department  of  Agriculture  work  in  the  field;  to  investigate  specia.1  personnel 
cases  and  irregula^rities  that  anise  in  Washington  and  in  the  field;  and  to 
conduct  special  investigations,  as  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriciilture, 
of  matters  arising  in  the  conduct  of  the  numerous  and  widespread  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  to  report  factually,  impartially,  and 
independently  upon  such  matters. 

To  administer  the  work  of  the  Department  effectively  it  is  imperative 
that  more  adequa.te  means  be  provided  for  obtaining  direct  information  upon 
which  the  final  settlement  of  matters  of  the  type  referred  to  will  be 
based.  More  systematic  investigation  of  field  a.ctivities  also  will  be  of 
assistance  to  the  a,dmini strati ve  officers  of  the  various  bureaus  in  Washington 
and  to  employees  of  the  Department  stationed  in  the  field,  often  a.t  isolated 
points,  and  will  tend  to  discourage  and  in  some  instances  prevent  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  undesirable  situations  which  arise  from  time  to  time. 

As  the  prosectition  of  this  work  requires  travel  throughout  the 
United  States,  an  increase  of  $3,200  also  is  requested  under  the  appropria¬ 
tion  "Miscellaneous  Expenses,  Department  of  Agriculture"  for  necessary 
travel  expenses. 

( b )  $14,420  for  fiscal  inspection  service  (including  2  assistants 
at  $3,800  each,  2  at  $2,600  each,  and  one  s tenogro.pher  at  $1,6207^ 

The  Regulations  of  the  Depa.rtment  of  Agriculture  vest  in  the  Director 
of  Einance  responsibility  for  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Depa.rtment,  in¬ 
cluding  the  acquisition,  distribution,  expenditure,  audit,  a.nd  accoxinting  of 
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all  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Department.  While,  in  view  of  the  size 
and  complexity  of  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  Department,  it  is  necessary 
primarily  to  depend  upon  the  bureau  chiefs  and  their  bureau  administrative 
and  accounting  officers  for  the  proper  performance  of  the  fiscal  operations, 
it  is  urgently  necessary  that  there  be  a  small  force  in  the  departmental 
finance  office  to  keep  personally  in  close  contact  v/ith  the  fiscal  vork  and 
organization  of  all  the  bureaus  by  means  of  systematic  examination  of  the 
procedures  and  methods  employed  and  the  condition  of  the  v/ork  in  the  fiscal 
and  accounting  offices  of  the  bureaus  in  Washington  and  in  the  regional  and 
other  principal  fiscal  offices  in  the  field.  This  includes,  insofar  as  the 
resources  v/ill  permit,  such  matters  as  the  systems  of  fiscal  control,  auditing, 
accounting,  payroll,  collection,  bonding,  procurement,  property  a.ccountabil ity , 
and  related  v/ork  for  the  purpose  of  determining  conformity  v/ith  the  lav/s,  regu- 
la.tions,  and  policies  governing  the  use  of  funds  and  the  adequacy  and  effi¬ 
ciency  ’"ith  v/hich  these  functions  are  performed.  Information  also  is 
developed  by  this  means  as  to  necessary  or  desirable  changes  in  Department 
procedures  or  requirements  and  improvements  effectuated,  v.hierever  possible, 
cooperating,  r/here  indicated,  v/ith  the  General  Accounting  Office,  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  any  other  agencies  concerned.  The  fiscal  in¬ 
spection  service  is  intended  to  promote  the  most  effective  and  economical 
handling  of  the  fiscal  and  accounting  v'ork  in  the  Department  and,  insofar 
as  possible,  to  prevent  financial  irregularity  by  insuring  tha.t  the  accounting 
controls  and  requirements  are  observed  and  that  these  are  a.dequate  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  handling  of  public  funds.  If  in  the  course  of  this  v/ork  specific 
instances  of  fiscal  or  other  irregularities  are  discovered,  such  cases  are 
to  be  reported  to  the  Division  of  Investiga.tions  for  investigation  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  Department  Regulations. 

( c )  $15,  580  for  the  Dq vision  of  Accpimts  (l  administra,ti ve  assistant 
at  $3,200,  1  principal  clerk  at  $2,500,  5  clerks  at  $1,800  each,  2  clerks  at 

$1,620  each,  and  1  junior  clerk  a.t  $1,440.) 

The  amount  requested  represents  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  sum 
which  will  be  needed  during  1940  toward  placing  the  general  control  books 
and  accounts  of  the  Department  on  a  more  effective  basis.  Representatives 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office  are  engaged  in  the  development  of  a  new 
system  of  central  accounting  control  for  the  Department.  This  does  not 
contemplate  an  additional  system,  or  the  duplication  of  the  allotment  and 
other  operating  accounting  records  necessarily  maintained  by  the  several 
bureaus,  but  ra.ther  the  modernization  and  improvement  of  the  existing  system 
so  as  to  provide  the  generalized  information  necessary  for  proper  Department 
administration  and  control  and  the  acsurance  that  the  procedures  developed 
for  the  protection  of  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of  public  funds  ha.ve  been 
properly  observed.  The  existing  central  accounting  control  sj/'stem  was  devel¬ 
oped  over  eleven  yea.rs  ago,  revised  in  1930,  and  only  superficially  adapted 
to  the  change  in  conditions  at  the  time  the  disbursing  function  of  the  De¬ 
partment  was  transferred  to  the  Trea.surj^  Department  in  1934.  The  system 
has  not  been  modified  to  meet  the  tremendous  growth  of  the  Depa.rtment  or  in 
recognition  of  the  ch.rnges  since  developed  in  disbursing  and  accounting 
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procedure.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  with  certainty  at  this  time  that  the 
specific  positions  indicated  in  the  foregoing  will  he  exactly  those  v/hich 
v\rill  he  required  as  the  exact  types  of  personnel  which  v;ill  he  needed  can 
only  he  determined  as  the  changes  in  the  central  accounting  system  are  put 
into  effect.  A  rather  complete  reorganization  of  the  present  system  is 
needed  and  is  contemplated,  which  v;ill  require  reconsideration  of  the  entire 
central  accounting  organization.  The  amount  requested,  however,  is  an-  ex¬ 
tremely  conservative  estimate  of  the  minimum  additional  sum  v/hich  it  is 
believed  will  he  needed  for  this  purpose. 

T^OEK  UNDER  TEES  APPROPRIATION 

General . — This  appropriation  is  used  for  salaries  of  employees  of 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Under  Secretary,  Assistant 
Secreta.ry,  Office  of  Personnel,  Office  of  Budget  and  Einance,  Office  of 
Land  Use  Coordination,  and  the  Division  of  Operation,  including  such  activ¬ 
ities  as  land-use  coordination,  the  appointment,  salary  classif ica.tion, 
personnel  relations,  safety  and  health,  qualification  and  training,  and 
investigations  divisions,  the  finance,  accounting,  purchases,  sales  and 
traffic  divisions,  mail  and  files,  telephone  and  telegraph,  post  office, 
emergency  rooms,  real  estate  and  housing,  building  directory  and  informa¬ 
tion,  and  motor  transport  services,  la.hor  force,  etc.  This  organiza.tion, 
as  supplemented  by  employees  paid  from  appropriations  for  activities  that 
require  personnel,  fiscal,  ancounting,  general  administra.ti ve  coordinating, 
and  related  depa.rtraental  services,  provides  for  the  general  administration 
and  supervision  of  the  work  of  the  Department. 

1.  General  Administration. — Tlie  Offices  of  the  Secretary,  Under 
Secretary,  and  Assistant  Secretary  exercise  genera.!  supervision  and  control 
over  the  Depantment  as  a  whole,  and  formulate,  establish,  and  arrange  for 
the  carrying  out  of  policies  affecting  agriculture  in  its  broadest  sense. 

2.  Personnel  Administra.tion  and  Service. — The  Office  of  Personnel 
is  in  change  of  the  personnel  work  of  the  Department.  This  office  unifies 
methods  of  procedure  and  applications  of  policy  in  regard  to  personnel; 
advises  with  the  several  bureaus  and  offices  on  organization,  job  classi¬ 
fication,  placement,  training,  and  procedure;  maintains  records,  renders 
reports,  and  makes  all  contacts  with  other  Government  agencies  on  matters 
relating  to  personnel;  investigates  cases  of  delinquency  among  employees 
and  recommends  appropriate  disciplinary  antion;  interprets  the  regula.tions 
applying  to  leave  and  efficiency  ratings;  reviews  proposed  changes  affect¬ 
ing  the  status  of  employees  and  recoiimends  appropriate  action  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary;  organizes  and  develops  programs  of  sai’ety  education  and  elimination 
of  accident  hazards;  and  sponsors  and  promotes  educational  courses  for 
employees,  welfare  activities,  and  other  measures  which  niay  contribute  to 
improve  the  general  morale  of  the  Department. 
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3.  Budget  r.nd  Finance  Adi'.inistration  and  Service. — The  Office  of 
Budget  and  Finance  has  general  supervision  over  the  fiscal  "business  of  the 
Departnent.  It  prepares,  in  coopera.tion  with  the  bureaus,  the  annual  budget 
for  the  Department;  prepares  reports  on  a.ppropriations  and  expenditures; 
consults  and  advises  with  the  bureaus  on  fiscal  matters;  maintains  the 
uniform  project  system  covering  the  program  of  work  of  the  Department,  and 
appropriation  control  and  rela.ted  a.ccounts  for  the  Department  as  a,  whole; 
maintains  a  Bureau  Accounting  Service  for  certain  of  the  bureaus  which  do 
not  mountain  bureau  accounting  offices;  and  supervises  and  coordina.tes 
antivities  involving  purchases,  saJes,  ajid  traffic  v/ithin  the  Dopautnent. 

This  office  conducts  the  business  of  the  Department  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  General  Accounting  Office,  the  Treasury  Department,  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Coiimiittees,  and  other  agencies  of  the  Government  concerned  with 
fiscal  and  related  matters. 

4.  General  Operations . --The  Division  of  Operation  is  responsible 
for  the  management  of  the  buildings  and  other  facilities  occupied  or  used 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  telephone 
aud  telegra.ph  service,  the  mails  aud  files,  post  office,  and  motor-truck 
and  other  service  units.  The  chief  of  this  division  also  acts  as  real- 
estate  officer  of  the  Department  and  a.s  personnel  a.nd  administrative 
officer  for  the  internaJ  operation  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  and 
supervises,  in  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  activities,  the  ’:'ork  of  the 
iiTimediate  office  comprising  real  esta.te  and  housing,  personnel,  engineering 
advice,  prepara.tion  of  budget  estimates  for  the  Office  of  the  Secreta.i^a, 
the  labor  group,  and  the  building  directory  and  informa.tion  service. 

5.  Land-Use  Coordination. — The  Office  of  Land-Use  Coordination 
directs  the  administrative  coordination  of  land  policy,  water  policy,  and 
land-survey  activities  as  they  relate  to  the  v'/ork  of  the  Department  as  a 
whole,  including  (l)  correla,tion  of  existing  action  programs  that  affect 
land  use,  (2)  claarance  of  land  acquisition  projects,  (3)  general  suoer- 
vision  of  the  water  facilities  program  which  is  administered  by  three 
participating  bureaus,  (4)  establishment  of  uniform  standards  for  all  survey 
v;ork  rela,ting  to  land  use,  and  clearance  and  coordination  of  proposed  survey 
projects,  (5)  interdepartmental  coordination  in  cooperation  with  the  National 
Resources  Committee,  Farm  Credit  Administration,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  other  agencies,  (6)  cooperation  v;ith  the  Director  of  Research  and  chiefs 
of  bureaus  in  coordinating  land-use  research  with  the  land-use  action  pro¬ 
grams,  and  (7)  cooperation  ’.vith  the  Agricultural  Program  Board  and  the  heads 
of  action  agencies  in  coordinating  basic  land-use  policies  and  prograins. 

QUARTERS,  HEAT,  Al'JD  LIGHT  ALLOUAUCE  AUTHORIZATIONS  FOR  1940 

An  increase  from  $40,000  to  $54,000  is  recommended  in  the  amount  of 
the  proviso  contained  in  the  appropriation  for  "Sala.ries,  Office  of  the 
Secretary"  v/hich  limits  the  totoJ  that  may  be  paid  from  the  severa.l  bureau 
appropriations  a,pplicable  as  allowances  to  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  permanently  stationed  in  foreign  countries  for 
living  quarters,  including  heat,  fuel,  and  light,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  June  26,  1930  (5  U.S.C.  118a). 
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"basis, 


The 

for 


estimated  allocations  to  the  "bureaus 
the  fiscal  years  1939  end  1940  .are: 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service. . . 

Animal  Industry . 

Entomology,'"  o,nd  Plant  Quarantine 

Plant  Industry . 

Departmento.1  reserve  authority 
for  contingencies 


involved,  on  a  per  annum 


P.y.  1939 


$23,900 

1,400 

10,140 

720 

3,840 

40,000 


E.Y.  1940 

$38,200 

1,400 

10,140 

4,260 

54,000 


An  increase  of  $14,300  is  recommended  in  the  allowance  for  quarters, 
heat,  light,  etc.,  incident  to  personal  services,  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service.  This  amount  is  included  in  the  increase  of  $250,000  recommended 
under  the  "Foreign  Agriculturcal  Service"  appropria.tion  for  expansion  of  work 
in  the  Latin  American  countries  and  ^vill  provide  allovnnces  for  an 
.agricultural  a.ttache  and  assistant  agricultural  attache  aA  each  of  the 
follov/ing  cities:  Ha.vana,  Cu’oa.,  Mexico  City,  Mexico,  Panajna  City,  Panama, 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  together  with  a  reserve  of  $1,900  for  contingencies. 


The  allocation  to  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  is  omitted  in  1940, 
and  the  amount  availa'ble  for  departmental  reserve  has  heen  increased  from 
$3,840  to  $4,260  to  provide  for  possible  changes  in  assignment  of  foreign 
service  employees,  changes  in  classif ica.tion  of  posts,  and  for  other  un¬ 
foreseen  contingencies  during  the  yea.r. 

A  detailed  schedule  of  the  allowance  amounts  for  1938  and  the  estimated 
amounts  for  1939  and  1940  follows: 
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Schedule  of  Allowances  for  (garters,  Heat,  and  Light  of  Employees 
Permanently  Stationed  Abroad  Under  Act  of  June  26,  193O 
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("b)  klSCSLioili'iilOUS  SivPki'iSiijS ,  DE?xklT'i\uiji.T  Ot'  AG-RICULTbxiij 


iipproprii-.tion  ^^ct,  1959 .  $108,250 

B’J.dgat  Sstimr.tu,  1940 .  111,450 

InGreo,so .  3, 200 


PHOJiCT 


Projects 

1938 

1939 

(Estirna.ted) 

1940 

(Estima.ted) 

Increase 

iviiscellaneous  Expenses,  Depart-ment 
of  j-'igriculture . 

$97,571  (a) 
8,179 

$108,250 

$111,450 

-*$3,200  (1) 

Unohligaked  ha.lance . 

Total  appropriation . 

105,750  (a) 

106 , 250 

111,450 

+  3,200 

(a)  Exclusive  of  $6,650  \mooligo,ted  oalance ,  1937,  contirxu-d  o-vailaole  in  1938 
for  moving  expenses  in  connection  with  occupoeecy  of  nev;  South  Building. 

X  n  CxdinSuij 

( 1 )  .an  increase  of  $5,200  in  this  item  is  reguesood  for  travel  erjpenses 
for  inspection  eud.  investigat ionc.l  v/ork.  This  emount  is  required  to  provide 
for  treusportation ,  per  diem,  end  incident:'.,!  travel  expenses  of  the  addition-r.l 
investigedors  requested,  under  the  appropriation  for  "Salaries,  Office  of  the 
Secretary",  as  well  as  for  a  necessary  increase  in  the  amount  availahle  for 
travel  expenses  of  the  present  investigational  staff  of  the  Department,  The 
Division  of  Investigations  directs  and  conducts  investigations  in  connection 
witn  all  phases  of  departmental  work  in  the  field  and  of  special  personnel 
cases  ajid  irregularities  hoth  in  Xifashington  and  in  the  field.  Travel  to 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  is  required  and  the  press'ore  of  work  makes 
it  necessarj-  for  all  invest iga.t or s  to  remain  at  least  nine  months  eanh  year 
in  the  field,  Prequently  the  necessity  for  conducting  certain  investigations 
anises  suddenly,  and  it  is  impossihle  to  foresee  ti.ese  situations.  In  order 
to  malte  availahle  funds  necessany  for  the  efficient  prosecution  of  the  in¬ 
vestigational  -work,  the  incret.se  herein  requested  is  urgently  recommended, 

w'OPK  Ui'eDEe.  'IE IS  ApPrLOPP.Iki'ION 

This  appropriation,  as  indicated  hy  its  terms,  provides  for  a  great 
vaniv.ty  of  miscellaneous  ohjocts  and  services  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  the 
work  of  the  Department,  including  stationery,  supplies,  ma.terials,  and  equip-, 
mont,  coiiLmuni cation  service,  postage,  freight,  express,  and  drr-.yage  charges, 
latindry,  repairs  and  altera.t ions,  advertising  and  press  clippings,  tra,vel 
eicponses,  maintenance  and  oporalion  of  motor  vehicles,  and  miscellaneous 
supplies  and  expenses  not  oth^nwise  provided  for  and  necessary  for  the 
prantical  and  efficient  \7ork  of  the  Department.  It  provides  also  for 
the  compensation  of  the  personnel  of  the  motor  Transport  Service  and  of 
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such  personnel  of  the  Central  Supply  Section  as  may  he  engaged  in  the  pro¬ 
curement,  stora,ge,  issue,  and  shipment  of  supplies  and  materials  for  tne 
several  bureaus  of  the  Department,  reimbursement  being  made  to  this  appro¬ 
priation  from  the  funds  of  the  burea.us  for  which  service  is  rendered. 

(c)  EEhT  OD  BUILDINGS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OE  COLDU^Ia 


Appropriation  Act,  1939 .  $180,655 

Budget  Estimate,  1940 .  19 3 ,  600 

Increase .  12,945 


PROJECT  STATElviENT 


Projects 

1938 

1939 

(Estime-ted) 

1940 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

Rent  of  Buildings  in  the 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Unobligated  balance . 

Totad  appropriation.... 

(a)  $169,279 
2,930 

(b)  $180,655 

$193, 600 

+  $12,945  (1) 

(a)  172,209 

(b)  180,655 

193, 600 

+  12,945 

(a)  1938  obligations  include  allotments  of  $124,209  from  "Salaries  and  Expenses, 

Soil  Conservation  Service"  and  $15,000  from  "National  Eorest  Administra¬ 
tion,  Eorest  Service",  transferred  in  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  for 
1939. 

(b)  Exclusive  of  allotments  from  following  appropriation  items  under  authori¬ 

zation  contadned  in  Second  Deficiency  Act,  fiscal  Year  1938  (public  No. 


723,  75th  Congress); 

"Salaries  and  Expenses,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Soil  and 
Moisture  Conservat  ion  Operat  ions  ,  Demonstrations,  and 
Information" .  $4,724 

"federal  Aid,  wildlife  Restoration,  Department  of  Agriculture 

(Receipt  Limitation)"  . 1,800 

"National  Industriad  Recovery,  Agriculture,  w'ildlife 
Refuges,  (B.S.)"  .  700 

"Salaries  and  Expenses,  Heather  Burea.u,  Aerolog^^"  . .  2,920 


10 , 144 

INCREASE 

(1)  The  increase  of  $12,945  in  this  item  is  requested  to  provide 
for  the  continued  rental  during  the  fiscal  year  1940  of  necessary  additional 
space  leased  during  1939  for  the  use  of  the  Heather  Bureau,  the  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey.  During  1939  the 
rental  of  this  space  has  been  a.ccornpl ished  from  funds  transferred  under  the 
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authorization  contained  in  the  Second  Deficiency  j^ct ,  fiscal  year  1936  (Public 
No.  723,  75th  Congress),  aud  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  these  rentals  in 
1940  under  the  "Rent  of  Euildings"  appropr iat ion  item,  as  follows; 

( S')  $2,523  for  rental  of  spe.ce  for  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey. 
During  1939  an  increase  in  work  in  connection  vdth  the  administration  of  the 
Pittman-Robertson  Vdldlife  Restoration  Act  made  necessary  the  leasing  of 
additional  office  space  for  the  Bureau  of  Biologica,!  Survey,  Q,ua.rters  were 
secured  in  the  IvicGill  Building,  903  G  Street,  Northv/est,  under  a  lease  which 
is  renewable  for  the  fiscal  yean  1940  at  a  rental  of  $2,523  per  annum. 

(b)  $2,920  for  renta.l  of  space  for  leather  Bureau.  To  relieve 
overcrowded  conditions  in  the  present  leather  Bureau  buildings  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  quarters  for  an  additional  hydrologic  unit  for  the  studj"  of  precipitation 
on  v;atershcds  for  the  benefit  of  Army  engineers  in  the  conduct  of  flood-con¬ 
trol  \7ork,  4,321  square  feet  of  space  was  leased  in  the  Rizik  Building, 

1737  L  Street,  Northwest,  at  a  rental  of  approximately  67,6  cents  per  square 
foot,  or  $2,920  per  annum. 

(c)  $5,153  for  rental  of  space  for  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

The  work  of  the  Division  of  Cooperative  Relations  and  Planning  in  connection 
with  soil-conservation  districts  resulted  in  the  necessity  for  providing 
additional  space  to  meet  a  greatly  increased  demand  for  visual  material  for 
use  in  conducting  educational  programs  among  fa.rmers  in  the  districts  for 
exhibit  and  displa;^'  purpos-s  at  farmers'  meetings  and  local  fairs,  for  answer¬ 
ing  the  requests  of  schools,  granges,  soil-conservation  district  committees, 
and  for  the  illustration  of  reports,  handbooks,  and  informational  matter, 
Additione.1  space  ha-s  also  been  required  by  the  cartographic  section  of  the 
Division  of  watershed  and  Conservation  Surveys  for  work  in  connection  with 
the  duplicating  of  farm  conservation  surveys  by  the  raultilith  process,  7,626 
square  feet  of  spa.ce  was  provided  for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  in  the 
Rizik  Building,  1737  L  Street,  Northwest,  at  a  rental  of  $5,153  per  annum, 

( h)  $2,349  to  provide  additional  space  for  the  V/eather  Bureau 
and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  Under  the  authorization  contained  in 
the  Second  Deficiency  Act,  1938,  above  referred  to,  it  may  be  necessary 
during  the  current  fiscal  year,  1939,  to  lease  additional  space  for  the 
use  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  possibly  the  Ueather  Bureau,  Due 
to  the  scarcity  of  a.vailanle  quarters,  both  in  Government- owned  and  com¬ 
mercial  buildings,  it  has  not  been  possible  up  to  zhe  present  time  to  se¬ 
cure  properly  located  facilities  for  these  organizations.  V;fhen  such  space 
is  acquired  the  amount  indicated  will  be  needed  to  provide  for  the  con¬ 
tinued  rentals  during  1940, 


'NORK  U'NDSR  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


This  appropriation  provides  funds  for  the  rental  of  office,  lab¬ 
oratory,  and  storage  facilities  for  regula,r  activities  of  the  Department 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  which  no  quarters  are  available  in  Govern¬ 
ment-owned  structure; s.  In  the  following  statement  are  shoara  the  buildings 
and  pa.rts  of  buildings  rented  under  this  appropriation  d'oring  the  fiscal 
year  1936,  and  the  estimated  rentals  for  the  fisca.l  years  1939  and  1940; 
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I 

Statement  showing  “buildings  and  parts  of  "ouildings 
rented  in  the  District  of  Columhia  other  than  those  estimated 
for  under  the  appropriation  for  "Rent  of  Buildings  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columhia"  (as  of  December  1,  1938) 


Building  and  location 

Bureau  occupying  space 

Annual 
rental  rate 

1437  K  Street,  N.W . 

Agricultural  Adjust.  Adm. 

$15,000 

Courts  (310-312  6th  St.,  N.W.)  . 

do  . 

7,200 

Arlington  Hotel  (1025  Vermont  Ave.,  N.W.). 

Agricultural  Economics  and 

Soil  Conservation  Service 

63,500 

400-402  11th  St.,  S.W . 

Agricultural  Engineering 

6,365 

City  Club  (1320  0  St . ,  N.W.)  . 

Farm  Security  Admin. 

43,990 

Barr  (910  17th  St. ,  N.W.)  . 

do 

43,297 

501  and  513  26th  St.,  N.W . 

do . 

6,300 

517  26th  St. ,  N.V:.  . . 

do . 

1,800 

Victor  (724  9th  St.,  N.W.)  . 

Forest  Service 

14,143  (a 

920  P  St.,  N.W . 

do . 

600 

Lenox  (1523  L  St.,  N.W.)  . 

Public  Roads 

22,924  (h 

Willard  (513-515  14th  St.,  N.W.)  . 

do . 

21 , 348 

1415  X  St. ,  N.W . . . 

do . 

8,061 

1345  E  St. ,  N.W . 

do  . 

7,674 

Kellogg  (1416  F  St.,  N.W.)  . 

do . 

7,222 

509  14th  St.,  N.W . 

do . 

6,000 

Adams  (1333  F  St.,  N.W.)  . 

do  . 

5,431 

Stewart  (6th  and  D  Sts.,  N.W.)  . 

Soil  Conservation  Service 

1,226  (c) 

Washington  (l5th  &  New  Vork  Ave.,  N.W.)  .. 

Office  of  the  Solicitor 

3,225 

1741  K  St.  N.W . 

Federal  Crop  Ins.  Coop'n 

7,500 

Total  . 

292,806 

(a)  Balance  of  rental ($14, 490)  paid  from  appropriation  for  "Rent  of  Buildings 
in  the  District  of  Columhia" 

(h)  Rental  paid  hy  National  Park  Service. 

(c)  Balance  of  rental  ($2, Oil)  paid  from  appropriation  for  "Rent  of  Buildings 
in  the  District  of  Columhia" 
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SUTPLSI^WTAL  PUITOS 


Projects 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1940 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1939 

Obligated, 

1938 

Emergency  Relief  Act  of  1937:  Rent  of 
quarters  for  Soil  Conservation  Service 
in  the  District  of  Columbia . 

$293 

Special  Research  Eund: 

Central  accounting  records  in  connection 
with  special  research  projects . 

$1,800 

$1,800 

1,658 

Special  research  projects  (allocation  to 
bureaus  and  offices  to  meet  commitments 
and  new  needs  for  special  research  work). 

150,260 

91,450 

Special  research  laboratories  in  major 
agricultural  regions  (funds  for  alloca-^ 
tion  to  bureaus  and  offices  to  meet 
coiiimitments  and  new  needs  for  special 
research  work) . 

68,700 

119.000 

Total,  Special  Research  Eund . 

220,760 

212,250 

1.658 

Conservation  and  Use  of  Agricultural  Land 

Resources:  Administrative  accounting, 
auditing,  personnel,  investigati •'/e , 
and  miscellcuneous  services  and  expenses, 
including  land-use  coordination  and 
coordination  of  departmental  programs 
in  the  northern  and  southern  Great 

Plains  a,reas . 

360,425 

360,425 

304,920 

Administration  of  Sugar  Act  of  1937:  Admin- 
istrative,  accounting,  auditing,  personnel, 
coordinating,  supervisory,  and  miscellan¬ 
eous  services  and  expenses . 

15,500 

15,500 

Exportation  and  Domestic  Consumption  of  Agri- 

. . 

cultural  Commodities:  Administrative, 
accounting,  auditing,  investigative, 
coordinating,  and  supervisory,  and 
miscellaneous  services  and  expenses . 

67 , 500 

67, 500 

Earm  Tenancy,  Department  of  Agriculture: 
Administrative,  accounting,  auditing,  per¬ 
sonnel,  land-use  coordination,  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  services  and  expenses . 

20,000 

20,000 

Liquidation  and  Management  of  Resettlement 

Projects:  Administrative,  accounting, 
auditing,  personnel,  and  miscellaneous 
services  and  expenses . 

10,000 

10,000 
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Projects 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1940 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1939 

Obligated, 

1938 

Land  Utilization  and  Retirement  of  SuLroargi- 
nal  Land!  Land-use  coordination  and 
coordination  of  departmental  programs  in  the 
northern  and  southern  Great  Plains  areas, 
accounting,  auditing,  personnel,  investi¬ 
gative,  and  miscellaneous  services  and 
expenses . 

$32,000 

$56,675 

Administration  of  Pederal  Crop  Insurance  Act; 
Administrative,  accounting,  auditing,  per¬ 
sonnel  and  miscellaneous  services  and  ex¬ 
penses  . 

42 , 500 

42,500 

Plood  Control,  General  (transfer  to  Agricul- 

ture) : 

Land-use  coordination,  accounting,  audit¬ 
ing,  personnel,  and  miscellaneous  ser¬ 
vices  a.nd  expenses . 

71,868 

524,333 

71,868. 

4„ 700, 000 

$9 , 354 

Pending  allocations  and  commitments  for 
flood  control  urojects . 

Total,  Plood  Control,  General . 

596,201 

4,771,868 

9,354 

Development  of  Water  Facilities,  Arid  and 
Semi-Arid  Areas:  Land-use  coordination 
and  miscellaneous  services  and  expenses . 

6,000 

5,000 

Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1938: 
Administrative,  accounting,  auditing,  per¬ 
sonnel,  investigative,  and  miscellaneous 
services  and  expenses,  including  land- 
use  coordination . 

Emergency  Relief  Act  of  1938  (transfer  from 
W.P.A.);  Administrative  expenses  in 
connection  with  Emergency  Relief  projects.,. 

156,500 

■  ■■ 

10,000 

National  Industrial  Recovery,  Agriculture, 

Wildlife  Refuges:  Miscellaneous  expenses 
for  coordination  of  land-'Use  planning  in 
connection  with  the  acquisition,  improve¬ 
ment  and  development  of  wildlife  refuges.... 

-  - 

2,499 

1 
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Projects 

! 

it 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1940 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1938 

Obligated, 

19.38 

T  • 

I 

IPublic  Works  Allotments  (National  Industrial 

‘-1  Recovery  Act)  : 

Central  feed  mill  and  granary  at  Belts- 
*  ville  (Md.)  Research  Center . 

8,  547 

; Acquisition  of  additional  land  at  Belts- 
i  ville  (Md.)  Research  Center  and  disman- 

1  '  tling,  moving  and/or  repairing  build- 

1  ings  situated  thereon . 

12,066 

!  Total,  Public  Works  Allotments  . 

-  - 

-  - 

■■■  20', '613'" 

Total,  Supplemental  Funds . 

(a)$l,370,886 

(b)$5,72  8, 218 

fe39,337 

(a)  Includes  $524,333  for  future  allotment  to  "bureaus  and  offices  engaged 
in  flood-control  program  and  $218,960  for  future  allotment  to  "bur¬ 
eaus  and  offices  from  Special  Research  Fund. 

("b)  Includes  $4,700,000  for  future  allotment  to  "bureaus  and  offices  engaged 
in  flood  control  programs  and  $210,450  for  future  allotment  to  bureaus 
and  offices  from  Special  Research  Fund. 

PASSENGER- CARRYING  VEHICLES 

The  authorization  under  the  appropriation  for  "Miscellaneous  Expenses, 
Department  of  Agriculture"  for  the  purchase  and  exchange  of  one  passenger-carrying 
vehicle,  at  a  net  cost  of  not  to  exceed  $1,500,  contemplates  the  replacement, 
during  the  fiscal  year  1940,  of  a  passenger  automobile  provided  for  the  official 
use  of  the  Forest  Service.  At  the  time  of  its  proposed  replacement  during  the 
fiscal  year  1940,  this  machine  will  have  been  in  continuous  operation  for  more 
than  three  years.  No  additional  funds  are  involved  in  this  item. 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  SOLICITOR 
(a)  SALARIES  AKL  EXPENSES 


Appropriation  Act,  1939  .  $219,240 

Allotments  from: 

"Enforcement  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 

Cosmetic  Act",  Food  and  Drug  Administration .  +1,620  (l) 

"Enforcement  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act", 

Commodity  Exchange  Administration  .  +11, 620  (l) 

Available,  1939  .  232,480 

Budget  Estimo.te,  1940  .  232,480 


(l)  Salaries  of  employees  engaged  in  legal  work  for  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  and  the  Commiodity 
Exchange  Administration  transferred  to  this  item 
in  the  estimates  for  1940,  with  corresponding 
reduction  in  funds  of  the  two  bureaus  named. 

PROJECT  STATEI'/IENT 


Project 

1938 

1939 

1940 

Legal  advice  and  assistance . 

Unobligated  balance . 

Total . 

$225,438 

632 

$232,480 

$232,480 

( *)226,070 

232,480 

232,480 

( *)  1938  obligations  include  allotments  of  $7,902  from  "General  Administra.tive 
Expenses",  Soil  Conservation  Service;  and  $14,400  from  "National 
Forest  Administra,tion" ,  Forest  Service,  transferred  in  estimates  for  1939. 


WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

The  Office  of  the  Solicitor  is  the  law  cO.gency  of  the  Department,  in 
compliance  v/ith  a  statute  providing  that  "the  legal  work  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  shall  be  performed  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
solicitor"  (5  U.S.C.  sec.  518).  Among  the  duties  performed  by  the  office 
are  advising  the  Secretary  and  other  administra.tive  officials  on  legal  problems 
in  connection  with  all  phases  of  their  duties;  assisting  in  the  preparation  of 
proposed  legislative  bills,  a.dministrative  rules  a.nd  regulations,  orders,  and 
proclrojnations;  drafting  and  examining  contracts,  deeds,  leases,  and  other 
documents;  examining  evidence  to  determine  whether  there  have  been  violations 
of  acts  administered  by  the  Department  and,  in  proper  cases,  recommending 
prosecution  to  the  Attorney  General;  preparing  pleadings  and  briefs  in  civil 
and  criminal  cases  and  equity  proceeding  involving  the  Department  and  laws 
administered  by  it,  and  cooperating  with  the  Department  of  Justice  in  the  handling 
of  such  litigation  in  the  lower  and  appellate  courts;  representing  the  Department 
as  counsel  in  hearings  before  the  Secretary;  handling  the  contracts  of  the 
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i  Department  with  other  governmental  agencies  in  legal  matters;  conducting  ad- 
I  ministrative  hearings  under  various  acts  administered  by  the  Department;  prose- 
■  cuting  applications  for  patents  by  Department  employees  where  the  subject  of 
the  patent  is  used  in  departmental  work;  examining  titles  to  lands  authorized 
for  purchase  or  on  which  loons  will  be  made  by  the  Department;  considering  and 
recommending  appropriate  disposal  of  claims  for  damage  to  property  of  the 
United  States  in  the  custody  of  the  Depa.rtment  and  claims  against  the  Government 
for  damage  arising  from  operations  of  the  Depa.rtment. 

SUPPLEI^iENTAL  FUl^DS 
( 1 )  Direc t  Allotments 


Projects 


;  Estimated  ;  Estimated 
pbligations,  Jobligations 


1940 


1939 


Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 

(Salaries  and  Expenses);  Legal  work  re-* 
lating  to  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admin¬ 
istration  programs . 


$164, 300 


164,300 


Obligated, 

1938 


116,785 


Exportation  and  Domestic  Consumption  of 

Agricultural  Cormooditiest  Legal  work  in 
connection  with  the  adininistration  of 
Section  32  of  the  Act  of  August  24, 

1935 . 


46,420 


Conservation  and  Use  of  Agricultural  Land 

Resources,  Department  of  Agriculture; 

Legal  work  in  connection  with  the  agri¬ 
cultural  conservation  program  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. . 


141, 580 


Conservation  and  Use  of  Agricultural  Land  ; 

Resources,  Department  of  Agriculture  ; 

(Adjustments  in  Freight  Rates  for  Farm  ; 

Products) i Legal  work  in  connection  with 

the  adjustment  in  freight  rates  for  I 

farm  products . '•  14,500 


46,420 


141,580 


14, 500 


18,675 


206,855 


Administration  of  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  Depart¬ 

ment  of  Agriculture;  Legal  services  in  ^ 
connection  with  the  administration  of  : 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1937 . ; 


47,  790 


47,790 


13,943 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  EUKDS  -  Continued 
(l)  Direct  Allotments  -  continued 


Pro jec 


EstimatecI 

obligations 

1940 


Administration  of  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  Department  of  Agriculture : 
Legal  services  in  connection  with  the 
administration  of  Titles  I  and  III  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 


1938 . 

Administration  of  Eederal  Crop  Insurance 
Act,  Department  of  Agriculture:  Legal 
work  in  connection  v^ith  the  Eederal 
Crop  Insurance  Corporation  program. . . . 


$79,190 


Estimated 

,  ghiigations, 


Obligated, 


1939 


1938 


$11,768 


$58,690 


7,361 


Acquisition  of  Lands  for  Protection  of 
Watersheds  o  f  Navi  gab le  Streams  (W^k  i  ng 
fund  transferred  from  Eorest  Service) : 
Legal  work  in  connection  with  the 
acquisition  of  forest  lands  for  pro¬ 
tection  of  watersheds  of  navigable 
streams . 


100,000 


130,000 


118,116 


Land  Utilization  and  Retirement  of  Uub- 
marginal  Land,  Department  of  Agriculture: 

Legal  work  in  connection  with  the  land 
utilization  and  retirement  of  sub¬ 
marginal  land  program . 


180,000 


230,510 


71,405 


Farm  Tenancy,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Administrative  Expenses:  Legal  work  in 
connection  with  the  administration  of 
Title  I  of  the  Farm  Tenant  Act . 


100,000 


100,000 


16,098 


Liquidation  and  Management  of  Resettlement 

Projects,  Department  of  Agriculture : 
Legal  services  in  connection  with 
section  43  of  the  Farm  Tenant  Act 
relating  to  resettlement  projects  and 
rural  rehabilitation  projects  for 
resettlement  purposes . 


75,000 


75,000 


I 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  FUNDS  -  Continued 
(l)  Direct  Allotments  -  continued. 


Projects 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1940 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1939 

Obligated, 

1938 

National  Industrial  Recovery,  Agriculture, 

Wildlife  Refuges:  Legal  services  in  con- 
nection  with  the  acquisition  of  lands 
for  migratory  hird  refuges . 

*  - 

$27,000 

$25,387 

Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1936: 

Legal  work  in  connection  with  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  program . 

429,809 

Legal  work  in  connection  with  the  land- 
acquisition  projects . 

125, 554 

Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1938: 

Legal  work  in  connection  with  the  rural 
rehabilitation  program  (Farm  Security 
Administration) . 

377,885 

Flood  Control,  General  (Transfer  from  War 

Department) :  Legal  work  in  connection 
with  the  flood-control  program  of 
Department  of  Agriculture . 

$6,859 

6,859 

4,480 

Total,  Supplemental  Funds 

(Direct  Allotments) . 

955,639 

1,420, 534 

1,166,236 

(2)  Indirect  Allotments 
(Financed  through  other  Government  agencies) 


Projects 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1940 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1939 

Obligated, 

1938 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps  (A.ct  of  June  28, 
1937,  and  supplemented  acts;  allotment 

through  War  Department) :  Legal  work  in 

connection  with  claims  resulting  from 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  activities.... 

Total,  Supplemental  Funds 

(Indirect  Allotments) . 

$13,200 

13,200 

-  - 
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OFFICE  OF  lEFOKvIATION 


(a)  SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

Appropriation  Act ,  1939 . $379,800 

Budget  Estimate,  1940  . 385,440 

Increase  . 5,640 


PROJECT  STATEKIENT 


Projects 

1938 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1940 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

1.  General  administration  of  Office 
of  Information  and  of  informa¬ 
tional  work  of  the  Department . 

$18,773 

27,529 

31,681 

$19,300 

$19,300 

2.  Business  service,  including  mails 
and  files  . . 

26,838 

32,580 

26,838 

32,580 

3.  Puhlications  preparation  and  con¬ 
trol  : 

(a.)  Editorial  control  and  final 
loreparation  of  manuscripts . 

(h)  Preparation  of  Yearhock  and 
snecial  reTiorts  . 

12,358 

9,073 

11 ,980 

11,980 

9,082 

(c)  Indexing  Department  puhli- 
cations . 

9,082 

(d)  Preparation  of  illustrations 
for  uuhli cat ions . 

20,078 

34,090 

19,460 

19,460 

(e)  Photographic  service  for 
the  Department . 

34,440 

35,440 

+  1,000  (1) 

(f)  Printing  procurement . 

Total,  Puhlications  preparation 
and  control . 

14.816 

14.740 

14.740 

-  _ 

122,098 

122,282 

123,282 

+1,000  (1) 

4.  Distrihution  of  agricultural  in¬ 
formation  directly  to  the  public ; 

(a)  Control  of  mailing  lists 
for  distribution  work . 

12,065 

11,700 

■  ■  ~"1 

11,700 

"  ’  ■  - - 

(b)  Handling  Congressional  and 
general-public  requests  for 
agricultural  information . 

52,894 

(b)  56,480 

58,880 

+2,400  (2) 

Total,  Distribution  of  agricul¬ 
tural  inform^,  tion  directly  to 
the  public . 

64,959 

68,180 

70,580 

+2,400  (2) 
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PROJECT  STATSLIERT  -  Continued. 


!  Projects 

1938 

1939 

(Estimat  ed) 

1940 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

5,  Preparation  and_  distribution  of  agri-' 

L 

cultural  information  to  the  press.,,. 

$30,212 

$29 ,620 

$29 ,620 

-  -  - 

6,  Preparation  and  distribution  of  agri- 

cultural  information  by  radio . 

32,834 

31,140 

31,140 

-  -  - 

7,  Addressing,  duplicating,  and  mailing 

service  for  the  Department . . . 

81,072 

82,440 

84,680 

+$2,240(3) 

Unobligated  balance. . . 

644 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

—  —  ” 

(a) 

(b) 

Total  aupropriation . 

378,121 

379 ,800 

385,440 

+  5,640 

(a)  Includes  $11,641  allotted  from  "Soil  and  lioistirre  Conservation  Operations, 
Demonstrations,  and  Information",  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

(1)  Includes  $100  transferred  to  Bureau  of  Standards,  Department  of  Commerce,  for 
research  on  photographic  work. 

increases 


The  increase  of  $5,640  in  this  item  for  1940  consists  of: 

( 1 )  An  increase  of  $1,000  to  provide  for  the  repair  and  replacement  of  a 
few  of  the  most  necessary  items  of  equipment.  A  large  proportion  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  photographic  and  drafting  section  is  worn  out,  ohsolete,  or  in  had 
repair.  The  value  of  this  equipment  is  approximately  $36,000.  For  a  nurnher  of 
years  funds  for  the  maintenance,  repair,  and  replacement  of  equipment  have  not 
been  adequate, 

(2)  An  increase  of  $2,400  to  enable  the  Distribution  Section  to  handle 
requests  for  information  more  quickly  and  accurately.  The  Office  of  In- 
forma,tion  receives  some  4,000  daily  requests  for  information.  It  fills  many  of 
those  requests  with  appropriate  bulletins.  First,  the  distribution  staff  must 
dotormino  the  proper  bulletins  to  send  in  response  to  each  request,  and,  second¬ 
ly,  the  distribution  must  be  made  promptly.  To  do  this  requires  skill,  good 
judgment,  and  long  experience.  At  the  present  time  the  Office  is  operating 
under  distinct  handicaps.  Because  positions  in  the  distribution  unit  are 
classified  too  low,  the  turnover  of  personnel  is  excessive  —  much  greater  than 
in  other  comparable  Government  units.  So  requests  for  information  needed  quick¬ 
ly  are  sometimes  held  up  as  long  as  ten  days;  this  includes  requests  sent  by 
Members  of  Congress.  Furthermore,  untrained  personnel  naturally  make  many  more 
errors  in  supplying  information.  Unless  distinct  improvements  are  made  in  this 
service  the  value  of  many  departmental  activities  to  farmers  and  others  will  be 
reduced.  It  will  be  impossible  to  give  sufficiently  prompt  and  accurate  atten¬ 
tion  to  all  requests  for  information.  To  overcome  these  difficulties  it  is 
proposed  to  change  the  grades  of  some  of  the  present  employees.  The  following 
table  shows,  by  grades,  the  present  positions  and  those  proposed: 
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Increase  or 


Present 

Clerical  Staff 

Proposed 

Clerical  Staff 

Decrease  in  Cost 

No.  of 

Annual 

No .  of 

Annual 

Persons 

Cost 

Persons 

Cost 

GAF-2 

8 

$11,640 

2 

$2,880 

-  $8,760 

CAF-3 

9 

14,760 

6 

9,720 

-  5,040 

CAF-4 

3 

5,400 

12 

21,600 

4  16,200 

Totals 

20 

31,800 

20 

34,200 

4  2,400 

These  changes  affect  onlj'-  the  clerical  group  handling  requests  for 
infornation.  At  present  there  are  in  distribution  v^ork  9  employees  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  ones  shov.'n  above.  Their  salaries  amount  to  $17,840  a  year.  This 
added  to  the  present  cost  of  the  above  group  ($31,800)  makes  a  total  salary 
cost  of  $49,640  for  distribution  work  under  the  present  arrangement.  Under  the 
reclassification  plan  recommended,  while  the  cost  would  be  increased  by  only 
$2,400,  the  efficiency  of  the  service  would  bo  greatly  increased. 

( 3 )  An  increase  of  $2,240  to  provide  for  a  few  of  the  most  essential 
machinery  repairs  to  enable  the  duplicating  plant  to  meet  the  increased  needs 
of  bureaus  and  offices  of  the  Department.  Hew  Depa-rtment  activities  have  in¬ 
creased  the  volume  of  work  of  the  Department’s  central  addressing,  duplicating, 
and  mailing  plant,  Dor  several  years  it  has  been  necessary  to  speed  up  machinery 
and  to  operate  some  machines  two  shifts  daily.  This  has  caused  unusual  wear  and 
tear  on  the  equipment,  which  has  a  total  value  of  more  than  $95,000.  Dunds  for 
major  repairs  and  replacements  have  been  very  inadequate.  Even  though  an  expert 
repairman  has  rendered  invaluable  service  in  maintaining  the  equipment,  many  of 
the  machines  are  so  badly  worn  that  the  purchase  of  parts  will  be  necessary  to 
keep  them  in  operation.  At  times  work  has  been  delayed  because  funds  were 
insufficient  to  buy  repa,irs. 


’YORK  Ul'IDSR  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


General . —  The  Office  of  Informa.tion  is  responsible  for  making  available 
to  the  public  information  on  the  results  and  progress  of  the  Department's  action, 
research,  service,  and  regulatory  programs.  Farmers  require  information  on  how 
to  utilize  Department  programs  for  conservation  and  proper  land  use.  Scientists 
of  the  Department  develop  information  of  direct  importance  to  farmers  and  others. 
Before  this  information  can  be  useful  to  the  public  it  must  be  brought  together 
and  interpreted.  The  information  must  be  available,  prepared,  and  presented  in 
an  accurate,  understandable  form,  and  scientific  information  has  to  be  interpreted 
to  be  most  useful  in  connection  with  the  pan ticipation  of  farmers  in  action  pro¬ 
grams.  The  Office  of  Informo.tion  is  responsible  for  this  work.  It  relies  mainly 
on  publiCcO-tions ,  the  cress,  and  radio.  The  Office  is  concerned  with  all  the 
problems  involved  in  the  informational  activities  of  the  Department,  including 
the  editorio.1,  illustrating,  printing,  and  distribution  phases.  It  also  super¬ 
vises  the  informational  axtivitics  of  the  bureaus  and  offices  and  cooperates  with 
294  radio  stations  daily,  which  donate  to  the  Department  120,000  hours  of  time 
annuoUly,  The  Office  o.lso  prepares  or  supervises  the  preparation  of  approximately 
1,700  press  releases  and  3,000  radio  manuscripts  annua-lly,  and  edits  about  1,400 
technical  and  popular  manuscripts.  To  maintain  an  effective  policy  for  agricul¬ 
tural  information,  the  Office  of  Information  cooperates  with  the  State  experiment 
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stations  and  extension  services  and  correlates  Department  information  ’"'ith  that  of 
other  Federal  agencies.  At  present  greatest  emphasis  is  heing  placed  on  conserva¬ 
tion  or  land-use  programs.  The  development  of  an  Office  of  Land  Use  Coordination 
within  the  Department  is  making  it  possible  for  the  Office  of  Information,  among 
other  things,  to  give  the  public  correlated  information  on  related  conservation 
activities  such  as  adjustment,  marketing,  forestry,  wildlife,  and  erosion  and 
flood  control,  all  of  which  have  an  influence  on  the  proper  and  wise  use  of  both 
public  and  private  lands. 

1 ,  General  Administration  of  Office  of  Information  and  of  Informational 
Work  of  Department. —  This  Office  supervises  the  correlation  of  the  informational 
work  of  the  bureaus  within  the  Department,  and  information  activities  of  the 
Department  with  those  of  the  land-grant  colleges  and  State  extension  services. 

The  Office  establishes  and  controls  information  policies  ’and  procedures.  It  sees 
to  it  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Department  and  information  on  its  facilities  for 
meeting  current  agricultural  problems  are  pls.ced  in  the  hands  of  farmers  and 
others  in  practical  form,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  conveys  the  needs  of 
farmers  to  the  Secretary  and  officers  of  Department  agencies  in  order  that 
progrrms  may  be  focused  on  the  most  critical  agricultural  problems.  The  Office 
supervises  and  participates  in  reporting  to  the  public  the  progress  of  the  new 
action  programs,  The  Office  also  determines  what  types  of  information  are  to 

be  disseminated  to  be  of  greatest  assistance  to  farmers  and  others  and  super¬ 
vises  the  integration  of  knowledge  developed  by  specialists  throughout  the 
Department . 

2,  Dusiness  Service,  including  Mails  and  Files.--  This  unit  handles  the 
business,  financial,  purchasing,  personnel,  and  legal  affairs  of  the  Office  of 
Information,  It  includes  the  central  files  section  which  handles  a  large 
volume  of  letters,  vises  outgoing  mail,  and  maintains  subject-matter  files  and 
a  library  for  the  Office  of  Information, 

3,  Publications  Preparation  and  Control, —  The  Office  of  Information 
supervises  the  preparation  of  many  Department  publications.  It  also  consults 
with  specialists  and  helps  choose  what  shall  be  prepared  for  printing  and 
determines  the  form  of  publication  and  the  quantity.  Under  available  funds 
it  is  impossible  to  publish  all  significant  material  developed  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  If  this  could  be  done  there  would  be  issued  approximately  3,000  new 
circulars  and  bulletins  of  various  types  each  year.  Because  of  the  limitation 
of  funds  for  the  publication  of  Department  material,  the  Office  of  Information 
selects  and  arranges  for  the  publication  of  a  total  of  approximately  1,400 
manuscripts,  including  very  technical  material  covering  basic  economic  and 
scientific  research,  as  well  as  popular  manuscripts  carrying  practical  advice 
to  farmers  and  others.  The  Office  handles  the  editing,  indexing,  illustrating, 
and  printing  work  involved.  The  Office  also  prepares  the  Yearbook  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  Secretary's  annual  report  to  the  President  and  Congress. 

4,  Distribution  of  Agricultural  Information  Directly  to  the  Public. — 

Bach  working  day  the  Office  of  Information  receives  several  thousand  requests 
for  information.  It  handles  many  of  these  by  sending  appropriate  bulletins. 

First,  the  distribution  staff  must  determine  the  proper  bulletins  to  send  in 
response  to  each  request,  and,  secondly,  the  distribution  must  be  made  promptly. 
The  use  of  Department  publications  has  been  found  the  cheapest  and  most  ef- 
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fective  way  to  get  agricultural  science  into  practice  and  to  place  economic 
information  into  the  hands  of  interested  persons.  Tne  work  of  this  division 
requires  skill  and  experience,  for  the  request  for  information  must  be  met 
from  a  supply  of  bulletins  on  many  different  subjects.  In  addition,  the 
division  distributes  publications  regularly  to  a  very  small  group  of  cooperating 
scientists,  libraries,  and  county  agent’s,  who  receive  selected  bulletins  direct 
through  the  iise  of  classified  mailing  lists.  Specific  requests  received  by 
Members  of  Congress  are  also  handled  by  the  division.  The  cost  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  printing  and  mailing  popular  bulletins  is  slightly  more  than  l-l/2 
cents  each.  If  a  special  letter  had  to  be  prepared  in  response  to  requests, 
the  cost  would  average  about  30  cents  each. 

5.  Preparation  and  Distribution  of  Agricultural  Information  to  the  Press. — 
Information  arising  from  the  activities  of  the  Department  is  distributed  by  the 
Office  of  Information  directly  to  the  press,  including  newspapers,  farm  papers, 
trade  jo'ornals,  technical  publications,  press  associations,  special  writers,  and 
correspondents . 

In  recent  years  as  the  activities  of  the  Department  have  been  enlarged  and 
new  agencies  have  become  a  part  of  the  Department,  and  as  new  legislation  pro¬ 
viding  for  flood  control,  water  utilization,  cotton  classing,  protection  for 
consumers  of  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics,  and  other  mandates  of  Congress  have 
added  to  the  Department’s  responsibilities,  the  volume  of  work  carried  by  the 
Press  Service  has  greatly  increased.  The  Office  of  Information  cooperates  with 
newspapers  and  other  periodicals  for  the  purpose  of  making  useful  information 
available  to  farmers,  homemakers,  and  others.  Supplying  matter  for  the  use  of 
the  newspapers  and  magazines  is  one  important  and  inexpensive  method  of  making 
available  to  large  numbers  of  interested  persons  information  on  the  findings  of 
the  Department.  The  output  of  press  releases  amounts  to  about  1,700  each  year 
in  addition  to  special  articles  requiring  considerable  special  work  in  gathering 
and  preparing  information, 

6.  Preparation  and  Distribution  of  Agricultural  Information  by  Radio. — 

The  Office  of  Information,  in  cooperation  with  radio  networks  and  stations, 
broadcasts  to  farmers,  homemakei’s,  and  others  information  on  the  various 
activities  of  the  Department.  Radio  makes  it  possible  to  disseminate  quickly 
information  having  great  but  ephemeral  value.  Much  of  the  information  developed 
by  the  Department  must  be  distributed  rapidly  in  order  to  insure  its  full  use¬ 
fulness  to  farmers  and  others.  The  Office  of  Information  uses  radio  facilities 
made  available  by  the  broadcasters  daily  to  transmit  particularly  facts  on  the 
progress  of  action  programs,  economic  and  related  information,  and  announcements. 
It  prepares  and  produces  daily,  except  So-turday  and  Sunday,  15-  to  30-minute 
information  programs,  broadca,st  as  one  fe-at''are  of  the  N.ationad  Farm  -and  Home 
Hour,  presented  by  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  and  transmitted  by  93 
associated  stations  in  the  Eastern,  Central,  Mountain,  and  Pacific  time  zones. 

In  addition,  15  minutes  daily  of  information  for  farmers  and  homemakers  is 
prepared  and  produced  by  a  field  office  in  San  Francisco  and  presented  by  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company  and  a  network  of  11  stations. 

The  Office  prepares  and  sends  to  294  independent  stations  daily,  except 
Sunday,  a  7-minute  program  giving  useful  information  for  farmers.  The  Office 
likewise  sends  to  256  stations  a  daily  7-minute  program  of  information  to  con- 
suners  and  homemakers.  The  Department  does  not  pay  for  radio  time. 
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7 ,  Addressing,  Duplicating,  and  Mailing  Service  for  the  Department . — 
For  purposes  of  economy  and  efficiency,  the  Office  of  Information  maintains 
a  plant  to  ho.ndle  the  addressing,  duplicating,  and  mailing  work  for  most  of 
the  "bureaus  and  offices  of  the  Department,  Duplication  of  material  is 
essential  for  rapid  distribution  of  administrative  matters,  radio  and  press 
releases,  market  reports,  progress  reports,  and  other  information  too 
ephemeral  in  nature  to  .justify  printing. 
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(Td)  PEIHTIHG  Am  BINDING 


Appropriation  Act,  1939».... . . . $1,094,970 

Budget  Estimate,  1940 .  1 ,159  ,970 

Increase  . .  ,  ,  . .  65 1 000 


PROJECT  STATE -TINT 


Projects 

1938 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1940 

(Estimat  ed) 

Increase 

1,  Jol  V'ork  and  Binding,  expenditures 
for  printing: 

(ad  Bi  ndi n£’.  .  , . 

$41,237 

4,494 

$30,400 

8,700 

$38,400 

8,700 

317,100 

(B)  Emergency  field  printing . . 

(c )  JoB  work . . . 

289,347 

9,884 

304^300 

15.600 

(d)  Letterheads . 

Total . 

15.600 

344,962 

359,000 

379,800 

+  20,800(1) 

2.  Reports,  periodicals,  and  other 
regulatory,  service,  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  puBlications ,  ex¬ 
penditures  for  printing: 

(a)  Agricultural  Situation . . 

10,601 

11,560 

10,088 

3,048 

14,997 

18,380 

6,000 

17,000 

11 ,900 

17,000 

(B)  Ai'niual  reports . 

11,900 

(c)  Cliiaatological  Data . . 

11,800 

3,100 

17,000 

19 ,000 

11,800 

(d)  Con.r-'r essional  Documents. . 

3,300 

(e)  CrnuF!  anfl  Markfit  r . . 

17,000 

( f ')  Ex'oer  1  ment  Statinn  Rp.cnrd . 

19 ,000 

(g)  E'tension  Service  Review . 

6,000 

8,050 

6,000 

(h)  Farmers'  Bulletin  Lists . 

8,533 

8,750 

(i)  Fire  Control  Notes . . . 

500 

2,000 

2,000 

f  1 ')  Forest  Pol  ner s . . . 

7,165 

21,022 

615 

7,000 

5.600 

1.600 

8,000 

(ir)  Tn^p.xps,  ,,,,,  . 

6,100 

(l)  Inventory  of  Seeds  and  Pla,nts 

Imported . 

1 , 800 

(m)  Journal  of  Agricultural  Re¬ 
search  . 

6,218 

1,135 

10,973 

5,850 

900 

10,500 

5,850 

(n)  lionthlj^  List  cf  PuBlications  .. 

(o)  Monthly  Y^eather  Review., . . 

1,000 

10,500 

(p)  Monthly  Leather  Review  Sep- 

3 TP  teg, 

3,383 

1,300 

28 ,400 

1,600 

(q)  Service  and  F>.egi\latory  An- 

noujicement  s . . . . 

22,767 

31,400 

(r)  Soil  Conservation  ilagazine . 

(s')  IJnTiumBnr  ed  PnBl  i  cati  on  s  ....... . 

8,500 
29 ,247 
5,465 

8.500 

29.700 

6.500 

20.700 
12,000 

8,500 

34,700 

(s-l)  Daily  River  Stages . 

7,500 

(t)  YearBook  of  Agriculture . . 

20,000 

12,260 

21,700 

(t-l)  Statistical  Report.. . 

13,200 

Total . . . . . 

232,457 

234,400 

248 , 600 

+14,200(1) 

iV  • ' 
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PROJECT  STATE' 31NT  -  Continued 


Projects 

1938 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1940  :  ^ 

i.-  4.  Increase 

(Estimated); 

3,  Research  and  technical  bulletins. 

expenditures  for  printing: 

(a)  Circulars . 

$  25,158 

$25,980 

$27,980  : 

(b)  Erosion  Reports . 

12,966 

55,000 

55,000  : 

(c)  Experiment  Station  Bulletins 

and  Reports . 

1,567 

2,300 

2,300  : 

(d)  Journal  of  Agricultural  Re- 

search  Separates . 

17,847 

19 ,000 

20,400  ; 

(c)  Reprints  of  Former  Series  and 

of  Outside  Articles . . 

3,963 

2,440 

2,440  ; 

(f)  Soil  Surveys . 

95,559 

90,000 

90,000  ; 

(g)  Statistical  Bulletins . . 

3,864 

8,500 

12,500  : 

(h)  Teclmical  Bulletins . 

41.817 

57.550 

65.550  : 

Total . 

202,741 

260,770 

276,170  :+15, 400(1) 

4.  Farmers'  Bulletins  and  other 

populo.r  publications,  expendi- 

turcs  for  printing; 

(a)  Clip  Sheet . . . 

2,950 

3,100 

3,100  : 

(b)  Farmers'  Bulletins  -  Hew . 

28,415 

35,300 

38,500  : 

(c)  Farmers'  Bulletins  -  Reprints 

and  Revisions . . 

135,726 

135,700 

142,700  : 

(d)  Leaflets  -  New . 

5,768 

5,600 

6,000  : 

(e)  Leaflets  -  Reprints  and  Re- 

visions . 

9,336 

9,200 

9 ,400  : 

(f)  Miscellaneous  Publications . 

121,471 

46,500 

49 . 600  : 

(g)  Posters . . 

5,687 

4,300 

4,900  : 

(h)  Yearbook  and  Statistical 

Separates . . . . . 

5,457 

1,100 

1,200 

Total . 

314,810 

240,800 

255,400  1^14,600(1) 

(a) 

Total  appropriation . 

1,094,970 

1 ,094,970 

1,159,970  +65,000(1) 

(a)  1938  obligations  include  allotments  of  $207,320  from  Soil  Con¬ 

servation  Service  funds,  as  follows:  $5,110  from  "General  Administrative 
Expenses",  $5,509  from  "Soil  and  Moisture  Conservation  and  Land-Use  Investi¬ 
gations",  and  $195,701  from  "Soil  and  Moisture  Conservation  Operations, 
Demonstrations,  and  Information," 
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INCREASE 

( 1 )  An  increase  of  $65,000  is  recomiriended  in  this  item  for  1940 , 
consisting  of  $20,800  under  the  project  for  "Jols  work  and  Tpinding"  , 

.^T4,200  niider  ’’Reports,  periodicals,  and  other  regulatory,  service,  and 
adxqinistrative  publications",  $15,400  under  "Research  and  technical 

'bulletins",  and  $14,600  under  "Farmers '  "bulletins  and  other  popular 

pnloliccot ions"  ,  to  offset  higher  costs  for  printing  Department  matter. 

In  Octo'ber  1937  the  Government  Printing  Office  put  into  effect  a  new  cost¬ 
accounting  system  to  make  charges  to  the  various  departments  more  accurate¬ 
ly  reflect  the  cost  of  doing  each  jo'b.  Under  this  new  system  the  charges 
are  higher  for  certain  .jo'bs,  such  as  those  involving  a  great  deal  of  compo¬ 
sition  and  short  press  runs;  and  the  ch<rrges  are  lower  for  jo'bs  of  long 
runs.  Most  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  printing  and  "binding  is  of 
the  types  which  under  the  new  accounting  system  involve  the  more  costly 
operations.  As  a  result  it  is  estimrited  that  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  "been  paying  approximately  10  percent  more  for  printing  than 
"before  the  new  accounting  system  was  set  up.  Under  the  1940  estimates, 
hov/ever ,  an  increase  of  only  about  6  percent,  or  $65,000,  is  requested  to 
offset  the  higher  costs  and  thus  to  ena'blc  the  Department  to  o'bt.ain  nearly 
the  seme  amount  of  printing  a-s  under  the  former  accounting  system. 

WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General .  —  The  work  under  this  appropriation  consists  of 
pu'blishing  the  results  of  the  scientific  and  economic  research  work  of 
the  Department;  printing  pu'blications  required  "by  law  or  otherwise 
essential  in  the  regulatory,  service,  and  conservation  programs;  print¬ 
ing  forms,  letterheads,  certificates,  and  other  material  classified  as 
jo'b  v/ork.  In  1932,  the  funds  availa'ble  for  the  printing  of  the  "branches 
of  the  Department  then  in  existence  stood  at  $1,000,000,  a  fairly  adequate 
amount.  The  following  year  they  were  decreased  to  $660,000.  Since  then, 
the  fund  has  increased  to  $887,650.  The  printing  funds  for  these  branches 
thus  are  now  smaller  than  in  1932,  though  the  work  necessitating  printing 
assigned  to  those  "branches  has  increased.  The  printing  appropriation  to 
the  Office  of  Information  for  the  current  fiscal  year  includes,  "besides 
the  $887,650  for  the  older  "branches  of  the  Department,  $207,320  added  on 
account  of  the  printing  program  required  for  the  work  of  the  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  Service.  The  total  is  $1,094,970. 

The  printing  and  "binding  work  of  the  Department  is  classified 
utider  four  headings: 

(1)  Jo'b  work  and  "binding. 

(2)  Administrative  publications. 

(3)  Researc'n  and  technical  publications. 

(4)  Popular  publicaf ions . 
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Iviatcrial  in  the  first  two  groups  is  essential  to  efficient  adminis¬ 
tration  within  the  Dcpcutmcnt  itself.  Publications  falling  \Yithin  the 
third  group  are  vital  to  research  scientists,  teachers,  and  others. 
Included  in  this  third  group  are  the  soil  surveys  v/hich  firrnish  basic 
information  on  soil  typos,  series,  and  phases  essential  to  other  brouches 
of  agricultural  research  and  in  all  agricultural  planning  work;  oud  soil- 
erosion  reports,  including  maps  of  representative  watershed  areas  o.nd 
recommendations  for  lord-use  practices  which,  if  adopted,  will  control 
erosion.  The  popular  publications  (group  4)  ore  used  to  dissemin.ate 
pro.ctical  knowledge  to  farmers,  transporters,  business  men,  housewives, 
processors,  and  the  general  public. 

1 .  Job  Work  and  Binding 

(o.)  Binding.  —  Most  of  the  binding  work  of  the  Department  is 
done  for  the  central  library,  the  Weather  Bureau  library,  and  the  Office 
of  Experiment  Stations  library.  There  is  now  an  excessive  accumulation  of 
unbound  periodicals,  serials,  reports,  and  proceedings.  The  cost  of  bind¬ 
ing  has  increased  materially,  since  it  is  necessary  to  keep  this  material 
reasonably  current  if  the  libraries  are  to  give  good  service, 

(b)  Emergency  Field  Printing.  —  Forms,  tags,  certificates,  and 
other  small  printing  jobs  are  often  needed  quickly  in  field  offices  of 
the  Department,  both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  and  so  cannot  be 
printed  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Therefore,  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  grants  authority  to  the  Department  to  have  the  work  done  in  the 
field  to  cover  emergency  needs  under  this  item, 

(c  and  d)  Job  Work  and  Letterheads.  —  A  wide  variety  of  forms, 
schedules,  certificates,  etc.,  are  indispensable  to  carry  on  the  regular 
activities  of  the  Department.  The  number  of  forms  printed  has  been  in¬ 
creased  by  new  legislation  which  provides  for  activities,  such  as  cotton 
classing,  requiring  much  additional  printing,  and  also  by  expansion  in 
previously  existing  regulatory  and  service  work.  The  letterheads  for  the 
entire  Depajrtmont  also  fall  under  this  item, 

2 ,  Reports,  Periodicals,  and  other  Regulatory,  Service, 

and  Administrative  Publications 

(a)  Agricultural  Situation.  —  This  periodical  is  used  to  keep 
key  groups  currently  informed  of  the  economic  situation,  including  sta¬ 
tistics  relating  to  production,  movement,  consumption,  prices,  and  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  various  commodities.  It  is  sent  monthly  to  crop  reporters, 

a  smc,ll  group  of  cooperating  economists,  technical  v/orkers,  extension 
agents,  and  officials  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration, 

(b)  Annual  reports*  —  Many  of  the  reports  under  this  item  are 
required  bj'-  law.  They  make  a  permanent  record  of  the  work  performed  dur¬ 
ing  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  These  reports  are  considerably  below  their 
former  size* 
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(c)  Climatological  Data.  —  In  addition  to  the  regular  issuance  of 
Climatological  Data,  Bulletin  Tif  (Summaries  of  Climatological  Data)  is  "being 
puhlished.  It  comprises  106  separates  covering  the  United  States,  Alaska, 
and  Hawaii, 

(d)  Congresilenal  documents.  —  Under  this  item  the  Departiijent  pays 
for  copies  of  hills,  resolutions,  reports,  Congressional  directories,  Conr 
gressional  Records,  etc,,  as  Congressional  documents, 

(e)  Crops  and  Markets.  —  This  periodical  contains  statistics  and 
information  on  crop  and  livestock  estimates  (the  printing  of  many  of  which 
is  mandatory),  market  information,  reports  on  supplies,  stocks,  commercial 
movements,  etc, 

(f)  Experiment  Station  Record.  —  This  periodical  is  the  cheapest 
and  most  effective  means  of  keeping  before  all  research  workers  abstracts 
of  the  'world's  scientific  and  economic  literature  on  agriculture.  In  this 
v/ay  the  Experiment  Station  Record  assists  research  workers  in  keeping  in¬ 
formed  on  current  scientific  developments,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
research  reports  from  the  State  experiment  stations,  and  it  effectively 
promotes  the  coordination  of  research  itself. 

(g)  Extension  Service  Review.  —  Current  information  on  extension 
practices  is  published  in  this  periodical  for  distribution  monthly  through¬ 
out  the  extension  organization.  The  periodical  also  serves  to  keep  exten¬ 
sion  agents  informed  on  actions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra¬ 
tion.  It  reviews  new  extension  developments  in  the  various  State  institu¬ 
tions.  It  is  especially  important  at  this  time  because  extension  officials 
cooperate  in  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  and  other  land-use 
programs. 

(h)  Farmers'  Bulletin  lists.  --  These  lists  are  furnished  to  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress,  extension  agents,  and  farmers  to  sho'w  available  publica¬ 
tions.  Farmers'  Bulletins  are  mailed  only  upon  request, 

(i)  Fire  Control  Rotes.  —  Fire  Control  Notes  is  issued  bimonthly 
to  keep  members  of  the  staff  and  cooperators  of  the  Forest  Service  informed 
on  developments  in  the  techniques  of  forest-fire  control. 

(j)  Forest  folders*  —  Folders  are  used  to  induce  the  millions  of 
visitors  to  use  the  notional  forests  properly  in  order  to  reduce  the  fire 
hazard.  They  arc  also  being  used  by  members  of  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  a.s  a  som-ce  of  information  on  forestry  purposes  and  practices. 

(k)  Indexes ,  —  Indexes  become  increasingly  important  as  Department 
publications  increase  in  number  and  scope. 

(l)  Inventory  of  seeds  and  pl'nts  imported.  —  Importations  of 
seeds  and  plants  are  becoming  more  important  because  of  the  Department's 
search  for  erosion  and  drought-resistant  vegetation.  These  inventories 
contain  a  record  of  new  and  littlo-known  seeds  and  plants  procured  mostly 
from  abroad  for  the  use  of  the  Department,  State  experiment  stations,  and 
experimenters  in  appropriate  locations  throughout  the  United  States. 
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(m)  Journal  of  Agr icultura.1  Hescarch.  --  The  Journal  of  Agricultural 
Hesearch  carries  the  most  technical  reports  of  pure  research  performed  in 
the  Department  and  the  State  experiment  stations.  Its  distribution  is 
limited  rigidly  to  selected  libraries. 

(n)  Monthly  List  of  Publications .  —  For  economy  the  Department  does 
not  list  those  who  ask  to  receive  all  printed  publications.  The  list  of  new 
publications  is  mailed  instead.  Scientists,  economists,  foreign  and  domestic 
libraries,  and  teachers  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  mailing  list. 

(o)  and  (p)  Monthly  Weather  Review  and  separates.  —  Reports  of 
research  by  the  staff  of  the  Weather  Bureau  are  published  with  records  of 
weather  observations  in  the  United  States,  including  climatological  charts. 

This  periodical  also  deals  with  floods,  storms,  earthquakes,  solar  radia¬ 
tion,  etc.  It  is  distributed  to  Weather  Bureau  field  stations.  Signal  Corps, 
meteorological  and  naval  air  stations,  and  libraries.  For  purposes  of 
economy,  the  separates  (each  covering  a  single  subject  or  group  of  sta¬ 
tistics)  arc  distributed  separately.  This,  the  only  meteorological  publica¬ 
tion  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  is  the  textbook  for  weather  officia,ls. 

It  is  exchanged  with  foreign  weather  services.  The  general  public  can  ob¬ 
tain  copies  only  by  purchase. 

(q)  Service  and  Regulatory  Announcements.  —  These  consist  of  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  orders,  notices  of  judgment  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act, 
notices  of  quarantine,  and  other  announcements  of  a  mandatory  character,  which 
are  essentia,!  in  carrying  forward  the  Department's  regulatory  prograjns, 

(r)  Soil  Gonserva,tion  Magazine.  —  This  periodical,  issued  monthly 
and  sent  to  a  selected  list  of  staff  members  of  the  Department  and  associated 
agencies,  (l)  conveys  administi'ative  information  to  members  of  the  field 
staff  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service;  (2)  equips  specialists  of  the 
Service  and  cooperating  agencies  with  current  technical  and  scientific 
knowledge  in  soil  conservation  and  related  fields;  (3)  serves  as  a  clearing 
house  of  ideas  and  experiences;  (4)  provides  a  valuable  archive  of  conservation 
history;  and  (5)  serves  as  a  reference  work  of  authentic  and  practical  in¬ 
formation  concerning  a  comprehensive  action  program  which  involves  the 
application  of  many  new  technical  developments  and  improvements. 

(s)  Unnumbered  publications .  —  This  series  is  used  for  various 
bulletins  which  cannot  logically  be  classified  in  the  other  Department 
series*  Examples  include  such  publications  as  "Science  Service  Agricul¬ 
ture,"  "Topsoil,  Its  Preservation,"  and  "Soil  and  Water  in  the  Northern 
Great  Plains." 

(s-l)  Daily  River  Stages.  —  This  publication  includes  daily  river 
stages  as  recorded  at  approximately  550  gaging  stations  located  on  all  of 
the  principal  streams  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  a  condensed  description 
of  each  gaging  station.  The  purpose  of  the  publication  is  the  dissemination 
in  convenient  form  of  annual  hydrologic  data  for  the  use  of  engineers  and 
others,  both  within  and  without  the  Federal  service,  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  floods,  streamflow,  and  run-off,  with  special  relation  to  river  stage 
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forecasts,  flood  warnings,  flood  control,  irrigation,  drainage,  and  hydro¬ 
electric  prohlems, 

(t)  Yoarhook  of  Agriculture.  —  The  Yearhook,  which  is  an  annual 
public "tion  required  by  law,  presents  information  on  the  new  develop¬ 
ments  of  agriculture.  The  1936  and  X937  Yearbooks  consisted  of  a  com¬ 
prehensive  treatment  of  the  sub.jeqt  gf  plant  and  animal  breeding,  The 
1938  Yearbook  deals  comprehensively  with  the  subject  of  soils  and  soil 
conservation.  The  bulk  of  the  Department's  distribution  is  to  its  own 
collaborators,  and  the  Congressional  distribution  (paid  for  from 
Congressional  funds)  is  to  farmers. 

(t-l)  Statistical  Report.  —  The  statistics  previously  incorporated 
in  the  Yearbook  of  Agriculture  are  now  published  in  a  separate  volnjne 
for  purposes  of  economy.  Probably  not  more  than  10  percent  of  those  who 
receive  the  Yearbook  are  interested  in  the  detailed  statistics.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  persons  have  a  distinct  need  for  additional  statistics 
which  were  not  previously  published  in  the  Yearbook. 

3.  Research  and  Technical  Bulletins 


(a)  Circulars .  —  Circulo,rs  report  in  somitechnical  form  current 
results  of  the  manifold  research  programs  of  the  Department.  Some  examples 
are  "Selecting  Fertilizers"  and  "Marketing  the  Late  Crop  of  Potatoes." 

(b)  Erosion  reports.  —  Soil-erosion  reconnaissance  reports  arc 
used  by  soil  conservation  districts,  county  planning  agencies,  extension 
services,  and  other  organizations  in  developing  general  conservation 
plans.  Detailed  soil-erosion  reports  are  used  primarily  by  individual 
farmers  in  making  nev/  farm-management  plans  for  the  control  of  erosion 

on  their  own  farms.  They  are  of  2  general  types:  (1)  Erosion  reconnaissance 
reports,  accompanied  by  lithographed  mo.ps  with  a  scale  usually  of  1  or  l/S 
inch  to  the  mile,  to  give  a.  general  picture  of  erosion  conditions  on 
cor'-pruatively  largo  areas.  These  publications,  including  both  text  and  maps, 
are  used  for  general  land-use  planning  in  which  erosion  conditions  must  be 
considered.  (2)  Reports  giving  detailed  information  applice-ble  to  individual 
farms,  including  degree  of  erosion,  slope,  type  of  vegetative  cover,  and 
other  factors  which  the  farmer  and  conservottion  workers  must  consider  in  the 
control  of  erosion.  The  reports  will  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
the  use  of  diagrammatic  maps,  usually  at  a  scale  of  4  inches  to  the  mile, 
reproduced  by  an  inexpensive  duplicating  process.  They  will  contain  informa¬ 
tion  designed  for  use  by  the  individual  farmer;  soil  conserva.t ion  districts, 
now  authorized  by  law  in  25  States;  extension  service  workers;  county  agents; 
and  many  others  interested  in  laying  out  detailed  farm-management  plans 
to  control  erosion  on  each  field.  The  printed  text  will  give  correlated 
snmmarios  of  physical  factors  of  the  land  and  recommendations  as  to  what 
may  be  done  by  the  farmer  to  conserve  the  soil  njider  each  of  the  conditions 
depicted  by  the  duplicated  maps.  Duplicr.tion  will  be  used  for  reproducing 
the  maps  because  (a)  it  is  by  far  the  most  economical  method,  and  (b)  some 
of  the  factors  shown,  such  as  vegetative  cover,  are  apt  to  change  rapidly 
as  farmers  plan  their  farms  in  accordance  \Nith  the  recommendations.  The 


cost  for  duplic'ting  the  maps  is  less  than  40  percent  of  the  cost  of 
lithographing. 


(c)  Experiment  Station  oulletins  and  reports.  —  This  series  is 
used  to  report  the  results  of  work  done  at  the  insular  research  sta¬ 
tions  and  includes  also  the  annual  reports  of  the  insular  stations. 

(d)  Journal  of  Agricultural  Research  separates.  —  As  the  hound 
copies  of  the  Journal  itself  are  sent  to  a  very  restricted  mailing  list, 
separates  are  printed  for  scientists  who  request  technical  information 

on  the  specific  subject  covered.  Only  libraries  and  foreign  institutions 
on  a.n  excheinge  list  receive  the  Journal  itself  free  of  charge. 

(e)  Reprints  of  former  series  and  of  outside  articles.  —  A 
nojnbcr  of  scries,  such  as  Department  Bulletins,  Department  Circulars, 
and  i.iiscellaneous  Circulars,  have  been  superseded  by  other  series. 

However,  much  scientific  information  contained  in  the  older  publica¬ 
tions  is  necessary  in  carrying  on  current  work  and  ca.n  be  reprinted  for 
less  than  it  would  cost  to  print  nev/  manuscripts.  The  Department  also 
sometimes  buys  100  to  200  copies  of  reprints  of  current  technical  material 
prepared  by  Department  scientists  but  printed  in  nongovernmental  publications. 

(f)  Soil  s^orveys.  —  The  soil  survey  publications  are  mandatory 
by  law.  In  1930  the  Department  paid  approximately  $75,000  for  printing 
soil  surveys.  In  1931  the  expenditure  was  $97,000.  In  1932  and  1933  the 
normal  expenditures  would  have  been  approximately  $100,000  each  year,  but 
to  effect  economies  the  Department  spent  only  slightly  more  than  $40,000 
each  year.  Since  then  the  fund  available  for  publishing  soil  surveys  has 
been  increased  to  $90,000. 

Soil  surveys  serve  many  purposes  in  research  and  extension  programs. 
They  are  a  permanent  record  of  soil  factors,  knowledge  of  which  is  essential 
as  a  guide  to  farmers  and  ^’ederal,  State,  and  private  agencies  interested 
in  the  adaptabilities  and  values  of  various  lands.  For  reasons  of  economy 
the  soil  surveys  are  published  on  the  smallest  sco-le  consistent  with 
convenience  in  filing,  case  of  handling,  and  showing  needed  information 
over  as  largo  an  area  as  possible  on  a  single  sheet.  Usually  this  can  be 
done  at  a  scale  of  1  inch  to  the  mile,  which  keeps  the  cost  as  low  as 
possible  and  shows  a  large  area  on  a  single  sheet.  This  is  necessary  for  such 
purposes  as  rural  zoning,  county  planning,  and  other  activities  which  in¬ 
volve  a  large  number  of  farms  or  largo  area  of  land.  On  such  a  map  it  is 
convenient  to  compare  various  portions  of  a  large  area  on  one  complete 
base  map,  Inhere  soils,  topography,  and  other  factors  are  rather  uniform 
over  extensive  areas  a  smaller  scale  may  be  used.  The  survey  maps  and 
textual  information  accompanying  them  are  becoming  increasingly  useful  in 
connection  with  the  coordination  of  broad  land-use  programs  of  the  Depart- 
raent  and  cooporating  agencies  and  arc  extensively  used  for  progrojn 
planning  by  the  Extension  Service,  State  Planning  Boards,  State  colleges 
and  experiment  stations,  Federal  and  private  credit  a.gencies,  and  by 
fertilizer  companies  and  many  other  agencies  whose  work  is  affected  by 
the  general  distribution  of  various  land  types. 
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(^)  Statistic?-!  pullet  ins.  —  All  statistical  publications, 
including  those  on  futures  trading  —  the  printing  of  many  of  which  is 
mandatory  —  are  contained  in  this  series.  Some  examples  are  "Grade, 
Staple  Length,  and  Tenderability  of  Cotton  in  the  United  States," 

" Stumpage  and  Log  Prices,"  and  "Annual  Report  on  Tobacco  Statistics." 

(h)  Technical  bulletins.  —  This  is  one  of  the  jnost  important 
series  of  publicabiong  issued  by  the  Department,  Technical  bulletins 
form  a  permanent  record  of  research  results  for  Department  scientists, 
cooperating  institutions,  and  scientists  of  the  experiment  stations. 

The  Department  faces  the  condition  of  achieving  valuable  research 
results  without  having  the  opportunity  of  giving  those  results  to  the 
public  in  a  usable  form.  Even  though  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
reduce  the  length  of  each  manuscript  and  the  number  of  copies  printed 
of  each  technical  bulletin  in  order  to  conserve  printing  funds,  many 
important  research  manuscripts  have  not  boon  published.  If  a  research 
report  is  to  be  valuable,  it  must  be  complete;  too  groat  a  reduction 
destroys  its  usefulness.  Consequently,  ondor  present  conditions,  it 
is  often  necessary  to  complete  the  preparation  and  editing  of  technical 
manuscripts  and  then  to  hold  them  until  funds  for  their  printing  are 
ava,ilablo . 


4.  Farmers '  Bulletins  and  Other  Popular 
Publications 

(a)  Clip  sheet.  —  The  Clip  Sheet,  sent  weekly  to  3,500  newspapers 
contains  brief  material  on  improved  farm  practices,  economic  adjustments, 
conservation  farming  practices,  and  accounts  of  Department  activities, 

(b,  c,  d,  and  e)  Farmers'  Bulletins  ^jtnd  Leaflets  -  new  and 
reprints  —  Farmers'  Bulletins  arc  published  to  place  useful  information 
in  the  hands  of  farmers.  Thejr  constitute  one  of  the  most  effective 
meens  of  putting  science  into  practice.  Four-fifths  of  all  Farmers' 
Bulletins  are  distributed  by  Ivicmbers  of  Congress.  The  Department  and 
most  ilcmbers  of  Congress  mail  Farmers'  Bulletins  only  upon  specific 
requ'^st.  The  Leaflets  are  merely  4-  and  8-page  Farmers'  Bulletins.  Farm 
ers'  Bulletins  cost  only  about  1-1 /S  cents  a  copy.  If  they  did  no 
more  than  enable  the  Department  to  answer  correspondence  expeditiously 
and  efficiently,  they  would  be  worth  far  more  than  they  cost,  as  the 
cost  of  prepa-ring  and  nailing  a  spccia.l  letter  in  response  to  requests 
for  information  averages  about  30  cents. 

(f)  ' Hiscollaneous  publications,  —  Nontechnical  material  for 
speciilized  distribution  is  contained  in  the  miscellaneous  publications. 
Among  them  are  some  conservation  publications  carrying  practical  in¬ 
formation  to  the  public  and  such  publications  as  "To  Hold  This  Soil" 
and  "“'hat  Is  Soil  Erosion?"  etc.  The  material  is  largely  nontechnical 
and  the  distribution  is  always  specialized. 
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(g)  Posters.  —  Posters  are  used  sparingly  ly  the  Depart¬ 
ment  and  then  only  in  connection  with  special  campaigns  such  as  those 
involving  the  elimination  of  livestock  diseases,  forest  fire  protec¬ 
tion,  and  various  conservation  programs. 

(h)  Yearhook  and  Statistical  separates.  —  The  Yearhook  and  the 
Statistical  report  contain  a  number  of  separate,  specialized  articles 
and  tables  comprising  related  parts  in  the  complete  treatment  of  a 
broad  subject  such  as  genetics  or  soils,  or  income  and  production, 
Separates  are  printed  in  very  small  volume  for  use  in  answering  cor¬ 
respondence. 


SUPPLEivIElTTAL  PUITDS 


Pr oj  ect  s 

Obligated, 

1938 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1939 

Estimated 

obligations 

1940 

Conservation  end  Use  of  Agricul- 
tural  Land  Pesounccs,  Department 

of  Agriculture?  For  information- 
al  work  in  connection  with  a.gri- 
cultural  conservation  programs 

$12,104 

$10,680 

$10,680 

Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of 

1936;  For  standard  and  departmental 
forms  for  use  in  connection  with 
emergency  relief  programs  of  the 
Department . . . . 

3,000 

Emargency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of 

1938;  F'or  standard  and  departmental 
forms  for  use  in  connection  with 
emergency  relief  programs  of  the 
Department . . .  .  t . .  . . 

15,000 

15,104 

25,580 

10,680 
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LIBRARY 

SALARIES  AMD  EXPENSES 


Appropriation  Act,  1939 . .  $105,420 

Budget  Estimate,  1940 . .  109,  220 

Increase . . . . . .  5.  800 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


1939 

1940 

Projects 

1938 

(Esti- 

(Esti- 

Increase 

mated) 

mated) 

1.  General  administration  and  business 

$17,686 

$18,510 

$18,510 

1 

2.  Acquisition  of  publications  by  purchase, 

gift,  and  exchange,  and  preparation 

49,600 

48,  800 

48,800 

3.  Classifying,  cataloging,  and  indexing 

+$1,800(1) 

n*P  "m ill lipo "h inn .Q 

20,765 

20,495 

22,295 

4.  Circulation,  reference,  and  biblio- 

^*2,000(2) 

T  r»  ol  q  p  T*irT  np..^. 

16,869 

17,615 

19,615 

TTnn'hl  i  "hplpnnp-.. . . 

500 

Total  appropriation . . 

105,420 

105,420 

109,220 

+3,800 

INCREASES 

The  increase  of  $3,800  in  this  item  for  1940  consists  of: 

(l)  $1.800  for  an  additional  library  assistant,  to  assist  in  the  cataloging  and 
filing  of  catalog  cards.  The  catalog  is  the  most  important  record  of  the  Lihrary  and 
inless  it  can  he  kept  up  to  date,  all  of  the  work  of  the  Lihrary  suffers.  The  prea- 
mt  cataloging  staff  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  the  work  current. 

Statistics  for  the  10-year  period  1929-1938  show  that  the  total  accessions  to 
the  Lihrary  have  increased  27  percent  in  that  period,  hut  there  has  been  an  increase 
of  only  10  percent  in  the  number  of  catalogers.  In  other  words,  one  cataloger  has 
been  added  during  the  10-year  period.  The  number  of  uncataloged  items  on  hand  in 
^1929  was  2,133,  as  compared  with  6,759  in  1938,  an  increase  of  216  percent.  To 
catalog  the  uncataloged  material  now  on  hand  it  is  estimated  that  it  would  take  the 
full  time  of  the  present  cataloging  force  for  a  period  of  three  months,  exclusive  of 
eny  work  on  current  incoming  mat^jrial. 
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(2)  $2.000  for  an  additional  assistant  in  the  Readers’  Division, 
to  help  in  meeting  the  increased  demands  upon  this  Division*  Due  to  the 
■bringing  together  of  many  offices  of  the  Department  in  the  South  Build¬ 
ing,  there  are  many  more  readers  who  come  to  the  Li'brary,  either  to  get 
particular  hooks  or  to  obtain  information  on  some  special  subject.  The 
needed  immediate  attention  to  these  readers  requires  more  help  in  the 
Readers'  Division.  Furthermore,  the  national  Agricultural  Research  Center 
of  the  Department  at  Beltsville,  Md.,  and  the  new  activities  vdiich  have 
been  added  to  the  Department,  as  well  as  various  new  Government  agencies 
outside  the  Department,  have  made  many  additional  demands  upon  the  Library. 
The  Readers'  Division  has  had  no  increase  in  the  staff  in  the  past  eight 
years.  During  this  period  the  increase  in  the  number  of  books  charged  at 
the  Loan  Desk  was  36  percent;  the  increase  in  the  number  of  books  borrowed 
from  other  libraries  was  47  percent;  and  the  number  of  books  lent  outside 
Washington  increased  by  123  percent.  Additional  help  is  urgently  needed 
to  meet  this  situation. 


CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 

Minor  changes  are  recommended  in  the  language  of  this  item  to  make 
clear  that  the  newspaper  fund  is  not  intended  to  be  charged  with  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  dues  for  library  memberships  in  societies  and  associations  and  that 
such  dues,  when  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  are  to  be  paid 
from  other  Library  funds.  For  several  years  the  newspaper  allotment  has 
been  insufficient  for  the  purchase  of  newspapers  alone.  The  anount  paid 
for  membership  dues  from  the  newspaper  allotment  during  the  fiscal  year 
1938  was  $140. 


WORN  UNDER  THIS  APPRCPRIATION 

General . —  The  Library  is  one  of  the  basic  lunits  in  the  research, 
extension,  and  regulatory  work  of  the  Department  and  the  State  agricultural 
agencies.  It  acquires,  records  and  makes  readily  available  for  reference 
and  circulation,  through  its  catalogs,  indexes,  and  bibliographical  lists, 
the  important  books,  periodicals,  and  other  publications  containing  infor¬ 
mation  upon  the  subjects  under  investigation  by  the  Department.  With  its 
branches  in  the  various  bureaus,  it  contains  approximately  285,000  volumes, 
probably  the  most  extensive  agricultural  collection  existing  in  any  country. 
Its  catalogs  and  special  indexes,  comprising  more  than  2,000,000  cards, 
furnish  an  invaluable  key  to  the  literature  of  agriculture  and  enable  the 
Library  to  give  outstanding  service  along  bibliographical  lines  in  the 
field  of  agriculture  and  the  related  sciences.  Its  services  are  used  not 
only  by  the  Department  but  also  by  other  Government  offices  in  Washington 
and  by  investigators  throughout  the  country.  Its  aim  in  general  is  to 
serve  as  the  national  agricultural  library.  The  appropriation  of  the 
Library  is  used  for  four  main  purposes,  as  follows: 

1.  General  administration  and  business  service. — The  administrative 
and  business  office  handles  the  finances,  correspondence,  and  personnel 
matters.  It  also  is  charged  with  the  ordering  of  books,  periodicals,  and 
newspapers,  the  purchase  of  equipment  and  supplies,  and  the  upkeep  of  the 
Library  quarters. 
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2.  Acquisition  of  publications  bv  purchase,  gift  and  exchange,  and 
ureparation  of  material  for  binding* —  The  Library  acquires  through  purchase 
the  scientific,  technical,  and  economic  books  and  periodicals  needed  in  the 
work  of  the  Department,  including  the  common  and  very  frequently  used  refer¬ 
ence  books  such  as  dictionaries,  handbooks,  directories,  and  atlases,  for 
filing  in  the  various  offices.  In  addition,  it  collects  by  gift  and  exchange 
the  publications  of  societies  and  institutions,  both  Anerican  and  foreign, 
bearing  upon  agriculture  and  the  related  sciences  of  interest  in  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  Department. 

3.  Classifying,  cataloging  and  indexing  of  nublications. —  The  Library 
maintains  author  and  subject  catalogs  of  the  book  resources  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  and  also  special  indexes  on  various  subjects,  comprising  in  all  two 
million  cards.  Through  these  catalogs,  special  indexes,  and  current  lists  of 
accessions,  the  collections  are  made  readily  available. 

4.  Circulation,  reference  and  bibliographical  work. —  The  Library  circu¬ 
lates  books  and  periodicals  which  are  needed  by  Department  workers  in  their 
work,  especially  in  research,  and  assists  them  in  gathering  references  on 
scientific  and  economic  subjects  and  problems  which  are  being  investigated. 

It  supplies  reference  material  and  bibliographical  information  needed  in 
answering  the  various  inquiries  addressed  to  the  Department  and  assists  the 
State  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  and  other  scientific 
institutions  through  the  loan  of  its  books.  In  general,  it  endeavors  to 
perform  the  f^onctions  of  a  national  agricultural  library  and  of  a  clearing 
house  for  bibliographical  information  relating  to  the  literature  of  agricul¬ 
ture  in  all  its  phases. 


SUPPLHvIElTTAL  FUDDS 


Proj  ect 

Estima.ted 

obligations, 

1940 

Estimated 

obligation^ 

1939 

Obligated, 

1938 

Conservation  and  Use  of  Agricultural 

Land  Resources,  Department  of  Agri— 

c\il%ure;  Por  reference  work  and 
circulation  of  books  and  periodicals.. 

$3,240 
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OFFICE  OF  EXPEHIiVlENT  STATIONS 

(a)  PAYMENTS  TO  STATES,  HA^^AII,  ALASKA, 

AND  PUERTO  RICO  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  EXTERIMENT  STATIONS 


Appropriation  Act,  1939 . $6,541,250 

Budget  Estimate,  1940 .  6 ,850,000 

Increase .  308,750 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1938 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1940 

( Estimated) 

Increase 

1.  Hatch  Act  (Act  March  2,  1887) . . 

$720,000 

$720,000 

$720,000 

_  -  - 

2.  Adams  Act  (Act  March  16,  1906). 

720 , 000 

720,000 

720,000 

-  -  - 

3.  Purnell  Act  (Act  February  24, 

1925) . 

2,880,000 

2,880,000 

2,880,000 

_  ~  ~ 

4-  Hawaii  Station  Act  (Act  May  16, 

1928) . 

50 , 000 

55,000 

60,000 

+  $5,000(1) 

5.  Alaska  Station  Act  (Act  February 

23,  1929) . 

15,000 

15,000 

15,000 

-  -  - 

h  Alaska  Station  Act  (Act  June 

20,  1936) . 

7,500 

8,750 

10 , 000 

+  1,250(2) 

Puerto  Rico  Station  Act  (Act 

March  4 ,  1931) . 

40 , 000 

42 , 500 

45,000 

+  2,500(3) 

5.  Bankhead- Jones  Act,  Title  I 

(Act  June  29,  1935) . 

1,800, 000 

2,100,000 

2,400,000 

+  300,000(4) 

Total  appropriation . 

6,232, 500 

6,541,250 

6,850,000 

f  308,750 

INCREASES 

The  increase  of  $308,750  in  this  item  for  1940  consists  of: 

( 1 )  An  increase  of  $5,000  for  payments  to  the  Hawaii  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  which  is  authorized  hy  the  Hawaii  Station  Act  of  May  16,  1928,  for  in¬ 
vestigations  to  establish  and  maintain  a  permanent  and  efficient  agricultural  indus- 
try  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  This  distant  section  of  the  United  States  is  far  from 
being  agriculturally  self-sufficient.  The  Islands  are  dependent  upon  imports  for  an 
adequate  food  supply  for  the  popula.tion,  a  situation  which  would  be  of  more  than  lo- 
I  cal  concern  in  case  of  a.  national  emergency  in  which  the  Islands  hecame  isolated. 
Support  of  agricultural  research  in  Hawaii  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  is  funda¬ 
mental  to  the  solution  of  this  problem. 
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Research  already  conducted  hy  the  Hawaii  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  has  given  promising  indications  that  the  Islands  could  produce 
their  own  food  supply.  These  investigations  need  strengthening  to  develop 
and  extend  the  possibilities  and  their  application.  Rapid  progress  is  im¬ 
portant.  The  funds  totaling  $410,000  for  investigations  for  the  benefit 
of  Hawaiian  agriculture,  originally  made  available  in  the  fiscal  year  1936 
from  sugar  processing  tax  funds  and  continued  under  the  appropriation 
"Payments  for  Agricultural  Adjustment",  are  now  exhausted.  With  the  ex¬ 
haustion  of  these  funds  and  the  closing  of  the  Eederal  station,  the 
Territorial  station  must  now  assume  full  responsibility  for  conducting 
research  to  improve  Hawaiian  agriculture. 

The  appropriations  for  the  Hawaii  Station  are  authorized  by  the  Act 
of  May  16,  1928,  which  extends  to  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  the  benefits  of 
the  Hatch,  Adams,  and  Purnell  Acts  under  which  each  of  the  States  receives 
$90,000  annually  for  agricultural  experiment  stations.  The  Act  of  1928 
authorized  appropriations,  beginning  with  $15,000  in  1930,  and  a  series  of 
gradually  increasing  appropriations,  under  which  Hawaii  would  receive 
$60,000  in  1938,  $70,000  in  1939,  $80,000  in  1940,  and  $90,000  in  1941. 

The  appropriation  was  $50,000  for  1938  and  $55,000  for  1939.  $60,000  is 

estimated  in  the  Budget  for  1940. 

Until  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1938,  the  Department  maintained 
a  Federal  Hawaii  Experiment  Station  at  Honolulu.  In  accordance  with  a 
budgetary  plan,  appropriations  to  the  Federal  station  wore  decreased  as 
payments  to  the  Territorial  station  increased  under  the  Act  of  1928.  This 
policy  was  followed  in  the  fiscal  year  1938  by  decreasing  the  appropriation 
of  the  Federal  station  $10,000,  although  only— ene-fialf  of  the  corresponding 
increase  of  $10,000  to  the  Territorial  station  wa^appropriated. 

The  Act  of  May  16,  1928,  in  authorizing  funds  for  agricultural  re¬ 
search  for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  Experiment  Station  contemplated  that 
the  Territory  would  provide  physical  plant  facilities  from  its  own  funds. 
The  interest  of  the  Territory  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  from  the  passage 
of  the  Act  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1938  the  Territory  has  provided 
land,  buildings,  and  other  physical  plant  facilities  valued  at  $103,560 
and  has  ma,de  available  $360,000  for  the  actual  investigations,  or  a  total 
of  $464,305,  as  compared  with  $278,780  which  the  Territory  has  received 
in  the  same  period  in  Federal  grant  funds  for  agricultural  research.  In 
other  words,  the  Territory  has  provided  from  its  funds  $1.66  for  each 
dollar  of  Federal  grant  funds  received  for  agricultural  research. 

( 2 )  An  increase  of  $1,250  for  payments  to  the  Alaska  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station,  authorized  by  the  Act  of  June  20,  1936,  for 
research  to  improve  Alaskan  agriculture. 

A  Territory  of  the  United  States  such  as  Alaska,  situated  so  far 
distant  from  the  States  and  with  agricultural  problems  peculiar  to  its  own 
special  conditions,  has  especial  need  of  Federal  assistance  for  research. 
The  Alaska  Territorial  Legislature  in  1937  appropriated  $20,000  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  physical  plant  for  a  fur-farming 
research  laboratory  in  southeast  Alaska  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Alaska  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station.  In  accordance  with  the  intent  and  purposes 
of  the  Act  of  June  20,  1936,  this  appropriation  was  made  by  the  Territory 
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to  provide  facilities  for  the  research  to  be  conducted  under  the  funds  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Act. 

The  Alaska  Station  Act  of  June  20,  1936,  extends  in  part  the  benefits 
of  the  Adams  and  Purnell  Acts  to  the  Territory  of  Alaska.  Por  this  purpose 
it  authorizes  appropriations  as  follows:  fiscal  year  1937,  $5,000;  1938, 
$7,500;  1939,  $10,000;  1940,  $12,500,  and  in  succeeding  years  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  appropriations  until  1947  when  the  authorized  appropriation  is 
$37,500,  which  is  one-half  that  provided  for  each  State  under  the  Adams  and 
Purnell  Acts.  The  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1939  is  $8,750.  The 
amount  estimated  for  1940  is  $10,000. 

The  $10,000  estimated  under  the  Act  of  June  20,  1936,  and  the  $15,000 
under  the  Act  of  February  23,  1929,  would  make  available  to  Alaska  for  the 
fiscal  year  1940  Hatch,  Adams,  and  Purnell  Federal  grant  funds  totaling 
$25,000,  as  compared  with  $90,000  of  these  funds  which  ea.ch  of  the  States 
receives. 

(3)  An  increase  of  $2,500  for  pa.ymcnts  to  the  Puerto  Paco  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station,  authorized  by  the  Puerto  Hico  Station  Act  of 
March  4,  1931,  for  research  to  improve  Puerto  Rican  agriculture. 

Puerto  Hico  has  a  population  of  501  people  per  square  mile,  which 
is  greater  than  that  of  such  generally  recognized  densely  populated  countries 
as  Japan,  Ita.ly,  and  Germany.  This  possession  of  the  United  States  is  almost 
entirely  dependent  upon  agriculture  for  its  income,  but  with  its  dense  popula¬ 
tion  there  is  less  than  one-half  acre  of  a.rable  land  por  person.  During  the 
decade  between  1920  a.nd  1930  the  population  increased  18.7  percent.  Puerto 
Rico,  therefore,  with  population-pressure  problems,  with  a  shortage  of  arable 
land,  and  with  agriculture  almost  the  sole  source  of  income,  has  a,cute  need 
of  research  to  aid  in  the  solution  of  its  agricultural  problems.  The  reali¬ 
zation  by  the  people  of  Puerto  Hico  of  the  importance  of  agricultural  research 
to  the  Island  is  demonstrated  by  their  action  in  appropriating  funds  for  sig- 
ricalturaJ  research  which  now  exceed  $150,000  a  year. 

The  Puerto  Hico  Station  Act  of  March  4,  1931,  which  extends  to  Puerto 
Rico  the  benefits  of  the  Hatch,  Adams,  and  Purnell  Acts,  authorizes  success¬ 
ively  increasing  appropriations  until  the  amount  reaches  $90,000,  the  same 
that  each  State  receives  under  the  Hatch,  Adams,  and  Purnell  Acts.  The  Act 
of  March  4,  1931,  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $45,000  for  1939  and  $50,000 
for  1940.  The  appropriation  for  1939  was  $42,500.  The  Budget  estimate  for 
1940  is  $45,000. 

( 4)  An  increase  of  $300,000  for  payments  to  States,  Territories,  and 
Puerto  Hico  for  agricultural  research  authorized  by  Title  I  of  the  Bankhead- 

Jones  Act  of  June  29,  1935. 

Title  I  of  this  Act  authorizes  appropriations  for  payments  to  States, 
Territories,  and  Puerto  Rico  for  agricultural  research  as  follows:  fiscal 
year  1936,  $600,000;  1937,  $1,200,000;  1938,  $1,800,000;  1939,  $2,400,000; 

1940  and  annually  thereafter,  $3,000,000.  The  appropriation  for  1939  is 
$2,100,000.  The  Budget  estimate  for  1940  is  $2,400,000. 
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rne  importance  of  the  Federal-grant  funds  to  the  State  experiment 
stations  is  illustrated  hy  the  following  quotation  from  a  statement  published 
locally  hy  one  of  the  land-grant  colleges.  This  statement  may  he  considered 
as  representative  of  the  situation  at  the  State  experiment  stations: 

"Though  on  the  whole  the  support  provided  these  agencies  has  been 
generous,  the  immediate  problems  incident  to  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  crops  and  livestock  -  problems  of  crop  variety,  fertilizer 
use,  insect  and  disease  control,  livestock  feeding,  storage,  loss  from 
decay,  etc.  -  have  been  so  many  and  so  pressing  that  all  of  these  funds 
have  been  mortgaged  to  seek  their  answers.  Indeed,  hardly  a  week  goes 
by  but  that  some  responsible  individual  or  some  group  brings  to  the 
attention  of  the  Experiment  Station  some  new  problems  that  they  face, 
or  a  new  angle  of  some  old  one,  that  plainly  falls  within  this  general 
field  of  regularly  organized  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  research 
work.  Personnel,  facilities,  and  funds  permit  taking  up  some  of  these 
problems;  they  frill  short  of  permitting  study  of  most  of  them,  if  the 
work  demanded  on  the  'regular'  projects  is  to  be  continued. 

"This  situation  is  not  at  all  suTprising  to  those  who  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  problems  of  agriculture.  Neither  is  it  alanning 
nor  is  anyone  to  be  blamed.  It  is  probably  to  be  regarded  simply  as 
a  norma.1  condition  in  a  very  diversified  industry  that  is  steadily 
seeking  improved  products,  better  methods,  and  better  conditions, 
generally  for  those  who  are  engaged  in  it." 

The  fact  that  the  people  of  the  States  even  during  the  depression 
and  vdthout  any  matching  requirement  in  order  to  receive  Federal  funds  made 
available  for  support  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Sto.tion  work  over  $2 
from  State  sources  to  each  $1  from  Federal  sources  for  the  support  of  their 
stations  is  evidence  that  the  foregoing  statement  reflects  the  need  and  use¬ 
fulness  of  such  work  in  the  States. 

Furthermore,  each  State  represents  a  part  of  the  national  picture  as 
regards  the  programs  of  agricultural  adjustment,  soil  conservation  and  erosion 
control,  resettlement,  flood  control,  and  rural  electrification.  The  State 
experiment  station  is  the  one  agency  to  which  the  majority  of  farmers  go  for 
information  and  solution  of  the  problems  as  they  affect  the  individual  farm. 

It  would  seem  logical  that  the  State  agency,  because  of  its  accumulated  facts 
and  experience  and  local  knowledge  over  a  period  of  50  years,  could  not  and 
should  not  avoid  active  participation  in  developing,  assembling,  and  inter¬ 
preting  facts  needed  in  working  out  sound  adjustments  for  the  individual  Stc.te 
and  its  varying  conditions  under  these  major  national  programs.  In  order  to 
enable  the  States  to  render  reasonably  effective  help,  the  additional  funds 
estimated  under  Title  I  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Act  are  urgently  needed,  for 
such  activities  as  speeding  up  the  soil  survey  and  classification  which  is 
basic  to  most,  if  not  all,  progmms;  in  cooperating  with  the  Federal  agen¬ 
cies  to  bring  together,  appra.ise,  and  consolidate  all  available  facts  for 
the  improvement  of  agricultural  adjustment  programs;  in  carrying  on  new  ob¬ 
servations,  experiments,  and  research  to  find,  if  possible,  substitute  ag¬ 
ricultural  enterprises  where  existing  enterprises  should  be  changed  if  soils 
are  going  to  be  preserved;  in  adjusting  livestock  and  farm  management  prac¬ 
tices  where  additional  pastures  and  hay  crops  or  other  modifications  are 
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clearly  needed  for  soil  conservation  and  land-use  adjustment;  and  in  co¬ 
operating  through  consultations  and  supplying  factual  data  in  connection 
with  the  national  flood  control,  water  resources,  and  crop- insurance  programs. 

The  need  from  a  National  and  State  standpoint  for  participation  on 
the  part  of  each  State  along  these  lines  has  resulted  in  a  large  portion  of 
the  funds  under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act  "being  devoted  to  these  purposes.  The 
need  for  strengthening  work  along  these  lines  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that 
for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  we  must  deal  with  approximately  775  type- 
of-farming  areas.  Even  considering  this  many  type-of-f arming  areas,  State 
station  representatives  must  adjust  and  a.dapt  findings  for  recommendations 
to  fit  many  additional  combinations  of  soils,  markets,  transportation,  land 
ownership,  ability,  and  finances  of  the  individual  farmers. 

Aside  from  these  problems  which  we  might  identify  in  connection  with 
the  over-all  programs  affecting  all  States,  there  a,re  many  appeals  from  groups 
of  farmers  for  n,dditional  assistance,  including  field  stations,  for  study  of 
crop  and  livestock  problems  in  localities  differing  from  areas  within  the 
State  where  such  studies  are  now  under  way.  In  a  number  of  such  cases  appeals 
for  assistance  have  been  made  to  the  Depo,rtment  of  Agriculture.  It  has  seemed 
to  the  Department  that  the  initiative  in  work  on  these  local  problems  of  the 
State  should  be  assumed  by  the  State,  the  Federal  Government  a,ssi sting  as  it 
has  done  since  1887  through  grant  funds  under  these  experiment  station  axts. 


CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 


It  is  recommended  that  the  heading  of  the  paragraph  covering  Title  I 
of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act  be  amended  to  Read  as  follows: 

Title  [l,]  X>  Bankhead- Jones  Act: 

The  change  in  language  proposed  here  consists  of  changing  Arabic  num¬ 
eral  1  in  the  title  of  this  subappropriation  to  Roman  numeral  I,  so  that  the 
number  of  the  title  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act  referred  to  will  be  in  the  same 
form,  that  it  is  in  the  Act  itself. 

UCRK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General. — The  several  appropriations  under  "PajTTients  to  States,"  etc., 
are  made  to  aid  and  encourage  research  on  the  agricultural  industry  at  the 
State,  Territorial,  and  Puerto  Rican  agricultural  experiment  stations.  The 
funds  are  warranted  direct  by  the  Treasury  Department,  upon  certification  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  the  institutions  designated  by  the  several 
States,  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  Puerto  Rico  under  the  following  Acts: 

1.  The  Hatch  Act  (March  2,  1887)  authorizes  $15,000  per  annum  to  each 
State  for  agricultural  experiment  stations  to  "aid  in  acquiring  and  diffusing 
among  the  people  of  the  United  States  useful  and  practical  information  on  sub¬ 
jects  connected  with  agriculture,  and  to  promote  scientific  investigation  and 
experiment  respecting  the  principles  and  applications  of  agricultural  science." 

2.  The  Adams  Act'  (iviarch  16,  1906)  authorizes  $15,000  per  annum  to  each 
State  for  the  more  complete  endowment  and  maintenance  of  the  State  agricul¬ 
tural  experiment  stations  to  be  "applied  only  to  paying  the  necessary  expenses 
of  conducting  original  researches  or  experiments  bearing  directly  on  the  ag¬ 
ricultural  industry  of  the  United  States." 
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3.  The  Purnell  Act  (February  24,  1925)  authorizes  $60,000  per  annum  to 
each  State  for  the  more  complete  endowment  of  agricultural  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  to  be  "applied  only  to  paying  the  necessary  expenses  of  conducting  in¬ 
vestigations  or  making  experiments  bearing  directly  on  the  production,  manu¬ 
facture,  preparation,  use,  distribution,  and  marketing  of  agricultural  products 
and  including  such  scientific  researches  as  have  for  their  purpose  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  maintenance  of  a  permanent  and  efficient  agricultural  industry  and 
such  economic  and  sociological  investigations  as  have  for  their  purpose  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  improvement  of  the  rural  home  and  rural  life  and  for  printing  and 
disseminating  the  results  of  said  researches." 

i.  The  Hawaii  Station  Act  (May  16,  1928)  extends  the  benefits  of  the 
Hatch,  Adams,  and  Purnell  Acts  to  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  and  authorizes  ap¬ 
propriations  for  this  purpose  as  follows:  Fiscal  year  1930,  $15,000;  1931, 
$30,000;  1932  to  1936,  inclusive,  $2,000  increase  each  year  over  the  preced¬ 
ing  year;  1937,  $50,000;  1938  to  1941,  inclusive,  $10,000  increase  each  year 
over  the  preceding  year;  and  thereafter  $90,000  per  year. 

5.  The  Alaska  Station  Act  (February  23,  1929)  extends  the  benefits 
of  the  Hatch  Act  to  the  Territory  of  Alaska  and  authorizes  an  appropriation 
of  $15,000  per  annum  for  this  purpose. 

6.  The  Alaska  Station  Act  (June  20,  1936)  extends  the  benefits  of  the 
Adams  and  Purnell  Acts  to  the  Territory  of  Alaska  and  authorizes  appropriations 
as  follows:  Fiscal  year  1937,  $5,000;  1938,  $7,500;  1939  to  1944,  inclusive, 
$2,500  increase  each  year  over  the  preceding  year;  1945  to  1947,  inclusive, 
$5,000  increase  each  year  over  the  preceding  year;  and  thereafter  a  sum  equal 
to  one-half  that  provided  for  each  State  and  Territory  under  the  Adams  Act  and 
the  Purnell  Act. 

7.  The  Puerto  Paco  Station  Act  ( ivlarch  4,  1931)  extends  the  benefits  of 
the  Hatch,  Adams,  and  Purnell  Acts  to  Puerto  Rico  and  authorizes  appropria¬ 
tions  as  follows:  Fiscal  year  1933,  $15,000;  1934  to  1940,  inclusive,  $5,000 
increase  each  year  over  the  preceding  year;  1941  to  1944,  inclusive,  $10,000 
increa.se  each  year  over  the  preceding  year;  and  thereafter  $90,000  per  year. 

8.  The  Bankhead- Jone s  Act,  Title  I  (June  29,  1935).  —  The  principal 
points  of  this  Title  of  the  Act  are  as  follows: 

Section  1  authorizes  and  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  "to  con¬ 
duct  research  into  laws  and  principles  underlying  ba.sic  problems  of  agricul¬ 
ture  in  its  broadest  aspects;  research  relating  to  the  improvement  of  the  qual¬ 
ity  of,  and  the  development  of  new  and  improved  methods  of  production  of,  dis¬ 
tribution  of,  and  new  and  extended  uses  and  markets  for,  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  and  by-products  and  manufactures  thereof;  and  research  relating  to  the 
conservation,  development,  and  use  of  ln.nd  and  water  resources  for  agricultural 
purposes."  The  research  authorized  under  this  section  is  conducted  by  such 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  the  Secretary  may  designate  or 
establish . 

Under  Section  2  the  Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed  to  encourage 
research  similar  to  that  authorized  under  section  1  to  be  conducted  by  the 
agricultural  experiment  stations  of  the  la.nd-grant  colleges. 
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To  accomplish  these  two  purposes,  Section  3  authorizes  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  "$1,000, 000  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  title,  and  for  each  of  the  four  fiscal  years  thereafter  $1,000,000 
more  than  the  amount  authorized  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  and  $5,000,000 
for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter," 

Section  4  provides  that  "Forty  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  for 
any  fiscal  year  under  section  3  shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  of  section 
1"  and  that  not  more  than  "2  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  may  be  used 
for  the  administration  of  section  5."  The  sums  available  for  the  purposes  of 
section  1  are  designated  as  the  "Special  research  fund,  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture",  one-half  of  which  is  for  "the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  re¬ 
search  laboratories  and  facilities  in  the  major  agricultural  regions"  and  for 
the  prosecution  of  research  at  such  laboratories. 

Section  5  provides  th-at  sixty  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  in 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  ava.ilable  for  the  purposes  of  section  2  a„nd  that  the 
Secretary  shall  make  the  allotments  to  Puerto  ?dco  and  each  State  and  Terri¬ 
tory  on  the  basis  of  rural  population.  This  section  provides  further:  "Do 
allotment  and  no  payment  under  any  allotment  shall  be  made  for  any  fiscal 
year  in  excess  of  the  amount  which  Puerto  Rico  or  the  State  or  Territory  makes 
available  for  such  fiscal  year  out  of  its  own  funds  for  research  and  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  necessary  facilities  for  the  prosecution  of 
such  research." 

The  allotments  under  the  Act  to  the  several  States,  Ala.ska,  Hawaii,  and 
Puerto  Rico  as  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  years  1938  and  1939  and  as  estimated 
for  the  fiscal  year  1940  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 
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PAYivIENTS  TO  STATES.  HAVIAI I .  ALASKA,  AED  PUERTO  RICO  UNDER  BANKHEAD-JOI^ES  ACT,  TI_Tlg_J 


Station 

^propriated, 

1938 

Appropriated, 

1939 

Estimated, 

1940 

Alabama . . 

$62,021.34 

$72,358.23 

$82,695.12 

Alaska . 

1,677.36 

1,956.92 

2,236.48 

9,316.92 

10,869.74 

12,422.56 

Arkansas . 

47,987.40 

55,985.30 

63,983.20 

California . 

49,456.47 

57,699.21 

65,941.96 

Colorado . . . 

16,823.22 

19,627.09 

22,430.96 

Conn.  (Kew  Haven) . 

7,746.78 

9,037.91 

10,329.04 

Conn.  (Storrs) . 

7,746.78 

9,037.91 

10,329.04 

Delaware . 

3,757.65 

4,383.93 

5,010.20 

Florida . 

23,101.23 

26,951.43 

30,801.64 

Georgia . 

65,642.19 

76,582.56 

87,522.92 

Hawaii . 

6,889.80 

8,038.10 

9,186.40 

Idaho . 

10,288.92 

12,003.74 

13,718.56 

Illinois . 

65,052.39 

75,894.45 

86,736.52 

I  ndi  ana . . . 

47,041.95 

54,882.28 

62,722.60 

Iowa . 

48,640.98 

56,747.81 

64,854.64 

Kansas . 

37 , 538 . 22 

43,794.59 

50,050.96 

Kentucky . 

59 , 203 . 53 

69,070.78 

78,938.04 

Loui siana . 

41,350.08 

48,241.76 

55,133.44 

Mai  np .  . 

15,519.12 

21,412.86 

18,105.64 

24,981.67 

20,692.16 

28,550.48 

Maryland . 

Ms  R  sa  cVlTI  SP  tt  R . . 

13,636.65 

50,225.88 

42,598.23 

15,909.43 

58,596.86 

18,182.20 

Michigan . . . 

66,967.84 

Minne  sota . 

49,697.93 

56,797.64 

Mi  ssi  ssippi . . . 

54,488.55 

63,569.98 

72,651.40 

Mi  RROTiri  . 

57,725.85 

11,627.37 

29,082,45 

1,845.48 

6,267.90 

67,346.82 

13,565.27 

33,929.52 

2,153.06 

7,312.55 

76,967.80 

Montana . 

15,503.16 

Keh  na  Rka . . 

38,776.60 

Nevada . . 

2,460.64 

New  Hampshire . 

8,357.20 

New  Jersey . 

22,894.38 

26,710.11 

30,525.84 

Npw  Mp-xi  no . 

10,320.75 

6,737,37 

60,636.36 

76,971.00 

18,506.82 

69,761.07 

12,040.88 

7,860.26 

70,742.42 

89 , 799.50 

13,761.00 

Now  Yonlr  frj-pnpva'l . 

8,983.16 

80,848.48 

102,628.00 

New  York  (Ithaca') . 

North  Carolina . 

North  Dakota . 

21,591.29 

81,387.92 

24,675.76 

Ohio . 

93,014.76 

nkl ahnma . . 

51,338.13 

15,131.85 

101,017.14 

59 ,894.48 
17,653.83 
117,853.33 

68,450.84 

20,175.80 

134,689.52 

Oregon . 

Pennsylvania . 

Puerto  Eico . 

36,414.12 

42,483.14 

1,980.86 

48,552.16 

Ehode  Island . 

1,697.88 

2,263.84 

South  Carolina . 

44,598.72 

52,031.84 

59,464.96 

South  Dakota . 

18,324.33 

21,378.38 

24,432.44 

Tpnnp  R  RP  p . 

56,087.91 

112,023.57 

7,877.76 

7,853.70 

53,358.42 

65,435.90 

130, 694. 16 

74,783.88 

149,364.76 

10,503.68 

10,471.60 

71,144.56 

Teira  R . 

Utah . 

9,190.72 

9,162.65 

62,251.49 

Vermont . 

Virginia . 

Ilashington . 

22,136.79 

25,826.26 

29,515.72 

Hest  Virginia . 

40,360.08 

47,086.76 

53,813.44 

TJ’i  sconsin . 

45,168.66 

52,696.77 

60,224.88 

T^yoming . .  .  .  .  . 

5,069.64 

5,914.58 

6,759 .52 

Total . 

1,800,000.00 

2,100,000.00 

2,400,000.00 
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(b)  IN  ALL,  PAYlvENTS  TO  STATES,  HAWAII,  ALASKA  AND  PUEHTO 
RICO  FOR  AGRICULTUPAL  EXPERII'ffiNT  STATIONS 

Change  in  Languaig;e 


After  the  phrase  "In  all,  payments  to  States,  Hawaii,  Alaska  and 
Puerto  Rico  for  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations",  the  Budget  estimate 
proposes  inserting  the  words  "to  he  accounted  for  as  one  fund".  Similar 
language  is  also  recommended  to  he  inserted  at  the  end  of  other  bureau 
appropriations  where  there  are  a  number  of  subappropriation  items.  (See 
list  at  end  of  this  note.)  The  puip)Ose  of  this  amendment  is  to  clarify 
the  authority  for  continuation  of  the  existing  practice,  which  has  been 
followed  for  many  years,  of  maintaining  the  "cash  accounts"  only  by  main 
heads  of  appropriations  on  the  records  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Treasury  Department.  TiThile  the  cash  accounts  are  maintained  by 
main  heads,  rather  than  by  subheads,  an  effective  accounting  ,and  audit 
control  of  all  sub appropriations  is  maintained  by  both  the  Department  and 
the  General  Accounting  Office. 

The  controlling  general  ledger  accounts  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  are  kept,  in  accordance  with  the  standard  uniform  accoiinting  sys¬ 
tem  installed  by  the  General  Accounting  Office,  by  double-entry  in  two 
series  of  ledger  accounts,  the  debit  entry  series  consisting  of  the  cash 
controls  which  are  maintained  only  by  main  heads  of  appropriations  and  the 
credit  entry  series  consisting  of  the  budgetary  controls  which  are  main¬ 
tained  by  subappropriations  and  other  legislative  and  administrative  limi¬ 
tations  imposed  on  the  use  and  expenditure  of  appropriated  moneys.  The 
basic  reason  for  this  distinction  has  been  that  the  records  of  the  Division 
of  Bookkeeping  and  Warrants,  and  of  the  Division  of  Disbursement,  Treasury 
Department,  have  been  kept  only  by  main  heads  of  appropriations,  which  per¬ 
mitted,  and  in  fact  necessitated,  the  maintenance  of  this  Department's 
"cash"  control  accoojits  on  the  same  basis.  Recently,  however,  the  Treasury 
Department  ajinounccd  its  intention  of  establishing  on  the  books  of  its 
Division  of  Bookkeeping  a,nd  Tllarrants,  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1940, 
a  separate  appropriation  account  for  ea.ch  item  of  subappropriation,  the 
question  having  been  ra,iscd  lately  whether  the  present  phra.scology  "In  all, 
sal^'.ries  ,and  expenses",  at  the  end  of  each  main  head  of  appropria.tion, 
provides  sufficient  legislative  authority  for  the  continuation  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  practice.  Since  the  splitting  of  the  ca.sh  accounts  in  this  manner 
would  necessitate  the  appropriation  of  additional  funds  for  the  account¬ 
ing  work  which  would  be  involved  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
since  the  added  procedural  requirement  would  retard  the  prompt  transaction 
of  business  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  without  compensating  ad¬ 
vantages,  the  addition  of  the  words  "to  be  accounted  for  as  one  fund"  is 
proposed  in  order  to  entirely  clarify  the  intent. 

From  the  standpoint  of  legal  flexibility  in  the  use  of  Department 
of  Agriculture  funds,  the  exercise  of  strict  control  thereover  by  the  De- 
par'cmont  to  assure  administrative  compliance  with  all  legislative  limita¬ 
tions,  and  the  detailed  check  thereon  by  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
the  changes  proposed  by  the  Treasury  Department  would  neither  add  to  nor 
subtract  from  the  present  situation,  for  the  reason  that  all  appropriation. 
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allotment,  and  bud|g:etary  accountin;g:  and  administrative  auditing  in  this 

Department,  as  well  as  the  final  accounting  and  auditing  in  the  General 

Accounting  Office,  are  on  a  saitappropriation  “basis. 

The  proposed  change  in  Treasury  procedure  would,  however,  augment 
the  nuraher  of  this  Department's  general  ledger  accounts  in  the  cash  con¬ 
trol  series,  previously  mentioned,  from  81  to  approximately  200  (or  about 
600  on  the  three-year  basis  of  appropriation  availability)  and  substantially 
increase  the  work  to  be  performed  by  the  Department's  Division  of  Accounts 
in  maintaining  the  a.dditional  accounts  and  in  requisitioning  for  the  Chief 
Disbursing  Officer,  Treasury  Department,  and  transferring  to  his  numerous 
Regiona.1  Disbursing  Officers,  the  necessary  disbursing  funds  under  each  sub¬ 
appropriation.  This  would,  in  turn,  correspondingly  multiply  the  number  of 
separate  cash  accounts,  under  which  the  Chief  Disbursing  Officer  and  each 
of  his  28  regional,  insular,  and  foreign  assistant  disbursing  officers  serv¬ 
ing  this  Depa,rtment  would  be  required  to  operate  and  would  create  a  burden 
due  to  constantly  reviewing  such  individual  accounts  to  determine  that  suf¬ 
ficient  cash  is  available  a,t  all  times  to  moke  possible  the  prompt  payment 
of  numerous  vouchers  thereunder.  lIThile  the  "Accounts  Current"  of  the  dis¬ 
bursing  officers  as  now  submitted  to  the  Comptroller  General  list  only  the 
mo.in  heads  of  appropria.tions ,  they  are  accompanied  by  a  summary  of  dis¬ 
bursements  and  collections  by  subappropriations  and  limitations,  adminis¬ 
tratively  prepared  for  information  of  and  certification  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  hence  accomplishing  in  a  simpler  manner  all  that  would 
be  accomplished  if  the  cash  accounts  were  maintained  separately. 

It  was  originally  estimated  by  the  Department  that  an  additional  ap¬ 
propriation  of  at  least  $14,000  would  be  required  if  the  cash  accounts  were 
required  to  be  handled  separately  for  each  subappropriation  -  this  amount 
to  cover  the  appointment  of  seven  additional  employees  (1  in  Grade  CAI’-8  at 
$2,900;  2  in  Grade  CAJ-4  at  $1,800  each;  and  4  in  Grade  CAF-3  at  $1,620 
each).  In  the  interest  of  economy,  however,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  con¬ 
sidered  it  preferable,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  to  continue  the  present 
long-established  practice,  but  believed  it  advisable  to  clarify,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Treasury  Department,  the  legislative  basis  for  such  continu¬ 
ation.  Precedent  for  the  proposed  clarification  will  be  found  in  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  similar  intent  under  the  appropriations  for  "National  Park 
Service,  Department  of  the  Interior". 
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The  bureaus  and  offices  of  this  Department  under  v^hich  this  change 
is  proposed  are  as  follows: 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations 

Extension  Service 

leather  Bureau 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 

Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 

Eorest  Service 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Chimistry  and  Engineering 

Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine 

Bureau  of  Biological  Survey 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service 

Bureau  of  Home  Economics 

Pood  and  Drug  Administration 

Soil  Conservation  Service 
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(c)  ADMIKISTHATION  OF  GRAFTS  TO  STATES 
AMD  COORDIFATIOE  OF  RESEARCH 


Appropriation  Act,  1939  .  $161,735 

Budget  Estimate,  1940  .  161,735 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1938 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1940 

(Estimated) 

Administration  and  coordination  of 
Federal  aid  to  agricultural  ex¬ 
periment  stations;  assistance  in 
coordination  of  research  work  of 
the  Department;  assistance  in  co- 
ordino-tion  of  research  work  of 
the  Department  with  that  of  the 
Sta^te  stcutions;  administration  of 
Dcpa,rtment  insulo-r  stations;  and 
prepa,ration  of  "Experiment  Station 
Record"  and  other  publications.... 

Reserve  and  unobligated  balcunce . 

$159,961 

1,774 

$161,735 

$161,735 

Total  appropriation . 

161,735 

161,735 

161,735 

WORK  UNDER  'THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Tho  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  (a)  represents  the  Department  in  the 
administration  of  the  Acts  of  Congress  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of 
State  and  Territorial  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  the  several  States, 
Hav/aii,  Alaska,  and  Puerto  Rico  (Hatch  Act,  Adams  Act,  Purnell  Act,  and  the 
Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  Puerto  Rico  Stations  Acts);  (h)  assists  in  the  coordination 
of  the  research  work  of  the  Department,  the  coordination  of  the  research  of  the 
State  agricultural  experiment  stations,  and  the  coordination  of  the  research 
work  of  the  Department  with  that  of  the  State  agricultural  colleges  and  experi¬ 
ment  stations;  and  (c)  administers  the  Federal  agricultural  experiment  station 
in  Puerto  Rico,  and  administered  the  Federal  agricultural  experiment  station  in 
Hawaii  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  yea,r  1938. 

Administration  of  the  Acts  granting  funds  to  States  and  Territories  in¬ 
volves  supervision  of  the  funds,  close  advisory  relations  with  the  stations  as 
to  resea,rch  for  which  the  funds  are  expended,  annual  examination  of  the  work 
and  expenditures  of  each  station,  coordination  of  the  research  activities  of 
the  Department  with  those  of  State  stations,  preparation  and  issuance  of 
"Experiment  Station  Record"  and  other  reports,  and  preparation  of  the  annual 
report  to  Congress  on  tho  work  and  expenditures  of  the  stations  as  required 
hy  law. 
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The  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  States  and  Territories  are  largely  ex¬ 
pended  on  research  projects  submitted  to  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations 
for  advisory  suggestions  and  approval  in  advance  of  expenditures.  Programs 
of  projects  with  proposed  expenditures  under  the  Federal  funds  are  submitted 
by  each  station  for  review  and  approval  at  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year. 
Changes  and  adjustments  in  work  to  best  meet  State  needs  are  submitted  through¬ 
out  the  year.  There  were  2,165  active  Adams  and  Purnell  projects  in  1938,  of 
which  355  were  new  or  revised  during  the  year. 

To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Acts  a  representative  or 
representatives,  of  the  Office  visits  each  of  the  50  State  stations  at  least 
once  annually  and  spends  four  to  twenty-one  days  reviewing  the  esptenditures 
and  the  research  under  way.  In  addition,  staff  members  cooperate  as  special¬ 
ists  with  individual  stations  and  regional  groups  in  the  consideration  of  re¬ 
search  programs  for  special  fields. 

Coordina.ting  the  research  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  with  that  of 
the  State  and  Territorial  stations  and  coordinating  the  research  work  among 
State  stations  is  constantly  in  mind  when  the  proposed  research  projects  under 
Federal  funds  are  reviewed  for  approval  and  when  the  work  and  expenditures  of 
each  station  are  reviewed  and  discussed  with  the  State  station  directors  and 
research  staffs.  Through  personal  conferences  and  committees  having  to  do  with 
research,  close  advisory  relations  are  maintained  with  bureaus  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  Every  opportunity  is  taken  to  promote  effective  cooperation  between  and 
among  the  State  stations  and  between  the  State  stations  and  the  Department. 
During  the  fiscal  year  1938  there  were  over  1,350  new  or  revised  formal  agree¬ 
ments  covering  cooperative  research  between  State  stations  and  the  bureaus  of 
the  Department.  Those  had  been  carefully  planned  by  the  cooperating  agencies 
and  written  agreements  signed.  These  agreements  were  reviewed  and  filed  by  the 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations.  The  number  of  agreements  entered  into  by  indi¬ 
vidual  stations  ranged  from  6  to  58. 

"Experiment  Station  Record"  was  established  in  1889  as  a  part  of  the 
Federal-State  joint  participation  in  establishing  and  maintaining  agricultural 
experiment  stations.  Its  purpose  is  to  make  available  promptly  to  staff  mem¬ 
bers  of  all  stations  and  the  Department  abstracts  of  current  published  results 
of  research  in  this  and  other  countries  as  an  aid  in  planning  research,  avoid¬ 
ing  duplication,  and  coordinating  research  effort.  A  total  of  about  7,000  such 
abstracts  are  prepared,  edited,  and  published  annually*  involving  translations 
from  twelve  or  more  languages.  The  abstract  volumes  are  supplemented  by  in¬ 
dexes  and  a  combined  index  is  published  for  each  ten  volumes.  Few,  if  any,  of 
the  stations  have  all  the  publications  available,  and  the  abstracting  done  by 
the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  avoids  the  necessity  of  duplicate  abstracting 
by  the  several  thousand  research  workers. 

As  a  central  agency  for  the  State  stations  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  compiles  lists  of  research  projects  in  special  fields,  maintains  an 
up-to-date  list  of  the  organization  and  personnel  of  the  several  stations,  and 
publishes  a  revised  list  annually,  issues  a  monthly  mimeographed  list  of  new 
station  publications,  and  prepares  other  lists  and  compilations  of  information. 

The  Office  also  answers  a  very  large  volume  of  inquiries  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  regarding  the  organization,  personnel,  relationships,  and  work  of 
the  State  stations  and  agricultural  conditions  and  possibilities  in  Hawaii, 
Alaska,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Puerto  Rico. 
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Assistance  in  coordinating  the  research  work  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  accomplished  through  advising  with  the  "bureau  chiefs  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  with  regard  to  the  coordination  and  correlation  of  proposed 
research.  Special  attention  is  given  to  adjustments  of  closely  related  research 
in  different  "bureaus  and  to  the  coordination  and  integration  of  any  new  research 
with  existing  activities  of  the  Department.  The  Office  of  Experiment  Stations 
is  responsi"ble  for  the  development  of  the  programs,  for  presentation  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary,  for  work  to  "be  undertaken  "by  the  "bureaus  of  the  Department  under  special 
research  projects  and  at  the  special  research  laboratories  in  the  major  agricul¬ 
tural  regions  provided  for  "by  Title  I  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Act,  for  general 
assistance  in  the  planning,  directing,  and  supervising  of  the  work,  and  for  the 
administration  of  the  funds.  In  connection  with  other  funds  of  the  Department, 
the  Chief  of  the  Office  participates  in  the  preparation  of  research  programs  and 
budget  estimates,  especially  in  regard  to  coordination  and  cooperation,  and 
serves  on  some  12  committees  having  to  do  primarily  with  policy,  coordination, 
and  cooperation  in  research. 

The  Office  now  has  additional  responsibility  and  additional  work  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  ta.sk  of  coordinating  the  work  of  the  Department  and  the  work  of 
the  State  stations  with  the  program  of  the  four  now  regional  research  labora¬ 
tories  authorized  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  Acting  as  a  cen¬ 
tral  clearing  house  of  information  as  to  the  program  a.t  each  State  experiment 
station  and  as  to  records  of  cooperation  between  the  bureaus  of  the  Department 
and  the  State  stations,  the  office  staff  na.turally  and  necessarily  will  be  called 
upon  continuously  for  information  and  assistance. 

As  is  explained  under  the  heading  "Special  Research  Fund,  Department  of 
Agriculture,"  the  Office  has  the  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  the 
payments  to  Sta,tes,  authorized  by  Title  I  of  the  Bankhead-Jone s  Act  of  June  29, 
1935,  and  for  the  administration,  including  the  planning,  programming,  and  coor- 
dina.tion  of  the  special  research  projects,  and  the  special  research  regional 
labora.tory  projects  conducted  under  the  Special  Research  Fund,  as  authorized  by 
Title  I  of  the  Bankhea.d- Jones  Act  of  June  29,  1935. 

Administration  of  the  Federal  stations  in  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii  in¬ 
volves  approval  of  budgets,  expenditures,  and  research  projects;  the  review, 
editing,  and  approval  of  publications;  and  general  administrative  direction* 
During  the  past  few  years  there  has  developed,  in  addition,  a  responsibility 
for  coordination  of  the  work  of  these  Federal  stations  with  the  work  of  the 
Territorial  experiment  stations.  Hawaii,  under  the  Hawaii  Station  Act  of  May 
16,  1928,  and  Puerto  Rico,  under  the  Puerto  RJico  Station  Act  of  March  4,  1931, 
now  receive  the  benefit  of  the  funds  under  the  Hatch  and  supplemental  Acts. 

The  Acts  granting  these  funds  to  the  Territories,  however,  provide  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  coordinate  the  work  of  the  Territorial  stations 
and  the  work  of  the  Federal  stations. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  appropriations  for  the  Federal  Hawaii  and 
Puerto  Rico  stations,  the  President  approved  on  April  24,  1935,  one  Sugar  Pro¬ 
cessing  Tax  Order  allotting  $113,000  to  the  Puerto  Rico  station,  and  between 
August  21  and  October  24,  1935,  seven  such  orders  allotting  a  total  of 
$410,000  to  the  Hawaii  station.  These  allotments  were  continued  by  the  Sup¬ 
plemental  Appropriation  Act,  fiscal  year  1936  (49  Stat.,  1116).  The  funds, 
which  were  made  available  until  expended,  are  now  practically  exhausted® 
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(d)  IKSUIAP.  EXPERIMT  STATIONS 


Appropriation  Act,  1939 .  $67,245 

Budget  Estimate,  1940 .  85,000 

Increase .  15,755 


PBDJSCT  STATEIV-ENT 


Projects 

1938 

1939 

( Estimated) 

1940 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

1.  Federal  Experiment  Station- 

in  Hawaii . 

2.  Federal  Experiment  Station 

in  "PTifintn  Rim . 

$2 , 06o 

67,208 

38 

$67,245 

$83,000 

+  $15,755(1) 

Unobligated  balance . 

Total  appropriation . 

69,311 

67,245 

83,000 

+  15,755 

INCREASE 

( 1 )  The  increase  of  $15,755  in  this  item  is  for  extended  investigations  by 
the  Federal  Experiment  Station  in  Puerto  Rico  on  insecticidal  'plants  to  develop 

increased  concentrations  of  rotenone  and  to  lower  the  cost  of  production,  and  on 

quinine  to  determine  the  host  species  to  plant,  optimum  conditions  of  growth,  the 

most  economic  means  of  producing  quinine  trees  and  to  obtain  high  yields  from  the 

hark . 


In  the  fiscal  year  1936,  under  funds  made  available  hy  Puerto  Rico  Sugar 
Processing  Tax  Fund  Order  No.  5,  the  Puerto  Rico  sta,tion  began  invcstiga-tions  on 
tropical  insecticidal  plants  which  are  sources  of  rotenone,  the  insecticidal  ma¬ 
terial  vfhich  is  hi^ly  toxic  to  many  insects  but  harmless  to  human  beings  and 
domestic  animals.  This  ma,terial  ha,s  made  possible,  for  many  uses,  insecticides 
which  do  not  leave  objectionable  or  harmful  residues  on  the  edible  portions  of 
agricultural  products  treated  with  the  insecticide.  These  insecticides  have  been 
effective  in  controlling  a  number  of  different  insects,  and  the  indications  are 
that  their  use  will  be  extended  to  control  other  insect  pests.  An  additional  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  use  of  these  insecticides  is  that  they  do  not  cause  toxicity  in 
the  soil  as  is  the  case  when  inorganic  poison  insecticides  are  used  in  large 
quantities.  The  value  of  rotenone  as  an  insecticide  is  now  firmly  established, 
and  its  use  is  increasing,  but  world  supplies  are  not  adequate,  it  is  expensive, 
and  at  present  it  occurs  in  nature  at  low  concentrations. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  at  the  Puerto  Rico  Station,  we  have  perhaps  the 
best  collection  of  rotenonc-producing  plants.  The  investigations  indicate  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  materially  increasing  the  concentrations  of  toxic  substances  and 
of  development  toward  commercial  production.  The  work  proposed  under  the  re¬ 
quested  increase  is  for  this  purpose,  especially  with  the  expectation  of  lower¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  production  and  of  developing  a  useful  practicable  agricultural 
enterprise. 

Preliminary  investigations  were  also  started  on  quinine  with  funds  made 
available  by  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Processing  Tooc  Fund  Order  No.  5.  At  the  present 
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time  practically  all  the  quinine  used  hy  the  United  States,  "both  for  the  civil¬ 
ian  population  and  the  military  forces,  is  obtained  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 
There  i s  no  other  drug  which  can  he  used  as  effectively  in  treating  certain 
serious  maladies.  It  is  important  that  this  country  develop  its  own  source  of 
supply  of  quinine,  in  case  the  present  market  sources  are  closed.  As  a  result 
of  the  preliminary  work  of  the  Puerto  Bico  Station,  species  of  quinine -produc¬ 
ing  plants  have  been  introduced  and  the  research  has  demonstrated  that  quinine 
trees  can  be  grown  in  Puerto  Pico,  as  evidenced  by  the  successful  growth  of 
the  limited  plantings  of  the  Puerto  Pico  Station.  If  the  original  intent  of 
the  project  (to  develop  a  source  of  supply  of  quinine  for  use  in  case  the  pres¬ 
ent  source  should  be  cut  off)  is  to  be  carried  out,  there  is  need  for  further, 
more  extended  studies  to  determine  the  best  species  to  plant,  the  optimum  con¬ 
ditions  of  growth,  and  the  most  economic  means  of  production  of  quinine  trees 
and  to  obtain  high  yields  of  quinine  from  the  b8,rk. 

UORK  UUDEP  THIS  APPPOPPIATIOP 

Q-eneral . — This  appropriation  provides  (a)  through  the  fiscal  year  1938, 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  Pederal  exjperiment  station  in  Hawaii  to  conduct  in¬ 
vestigations  for  the  improvement  and  diversification  of  Hawaiian  agriculture; 
and  (b)  for  the  maintenance  of  a  Federal  agricultural  experiment  station  in 
Puerto  Pico  to  serve  as  a  tropical  outpost  station  of  the  Department  and  to 
conduct  investigations,  to  a  limited  extent,  for  the  benefit  of  Puerto  Pican 
agriculture.  The  Hawaii  Station  Act  (Act  of  I^iay  16,  1928)  and  the  Puerto  Pico 
Station  Act  (Act  of  March  4,  1931)  provide  for  the  coordination  of  the  Federal 
stations  and  their  work  with  the  stations  of  the  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Pico  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges. 

1.  Federal  Experiment  Station  in  Hawaii .--This  project  was  discontinued 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1938  and  the  independent  Federal  station  was 
consolida,ted  with  the  Territorial  Station  a.s  a,  result  of  the  policy  followed 
in  recent  years  of  reducing  the  appropriation  for  the  Federal  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  in  Hawaii  as  Federal  grant  fund  authorizations  to  Hawaii  increased  under 
the  Hawaii  Sta.tion  Act  of  1928. 

The  Federal  station  at  Honolulu,  which  was  maintained  in  cooperation  with 
the  University  of  Hawaii,  was  concerned  with  problems  relating  to  the  diversi¬ 
fication  of  agriculture  and  the  establishment  of  industries  other  than  sugar 
and  pineapple  production.  These  major  industries  have  their  own  experiment  sta 
tions,  but  close  cooperation  was  maintained  with  them  on  problems  of  mutual  in¬ 
terest.  The  principal  activities  of  the  station  were  studies  designed  to  aid 
the  so-called  small  farmer  as  contrasted  with  the  plantation  system.  Uork 
along  this  line  will  be  continued  by  the  Territorial  Station. 

Between  August  21  and  October  24,  1935,  the  President  approved  seven 
Sugar  Processing  Tax  Orders  allotting  a  total  of  $410,000  to  the  Hawaii  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  of  the  Department.  The  allotments  were  continued 
by  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  fiscal  year  1936  (49  Stat.,  1116),  and 
are  available  until  expended.  These  allotments  v/ere  for  taro  investigations, 
liver  fl'oke  eradication,  a  rat-abatement  program,  development  of  truck  farm¬ 
ing  and  improvement  of  marketing  facilities,  development  of  livestock  feed,  de¬ 
velopment  of  tropica,!  fruits  and  nuts,  '^.nd  promotion  of  the  poultry  industry. 
The  work  under  the  several  allotments  was  ca.rried  out  on  plans  agreed  upon  by 
the  Hawaiian  Agricultural  Advisory  Committee,  the  Directors  of  the  Federal  and 


Territorial  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Offic 
Experiment  Stations-  These  funds  are  now  practically  exhausted- 

2-  Eederal  Experiment  Rtation  in  Puerto  Ri.c_o.-The 
ment  station  maintained  hy  the  Department  at  Mayaguez,  er  o  i  ’  . 
was  established  to  aid  in  the  improvement  and  diversification  of  agriculture 

the  island. 

Since  1935  the  igricnllaral  Experiment  Station  of  the  , 

Puerto  Eico  has  heen  receiving  gradually  increasing  Federal  gran  ^  h- -u 

toa^  rfseLch  under  the  Puerto  Eico  Station  Act  of  1931  In  ac- 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  work  of  the  Federal  and  the  University  ^  ^rto 
Eico^stations  is  coordinated.  Tho  Federal  grants  to  the  University  of  ^ 

Rico  station  are  enabling  it  to  gradually  assume  i^a^asing  responsibility  for 
needed  research  on  the  problems  of  concern  to  Puerto  Eico  alone  .and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  station  is  thereby  able  to  serve  more  as  a, Federal  tropical  station  where 
•all  bureaus  of  tho  Department  may  be  provided  with  facilities  for  study  of  pro 
lems  requiring  or  profiting  hy  research  under  tropical  conditions. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1938  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Bureau  of  ^ 
Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine,  Porest  Service,  and  Soil  Consolation  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Puerto  Rico  Reconstraction  Adi:iinistra- 
tion  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  have  maintained  activities  at  Mayaguez, 
using  the  facilities  of  the  experiment  station. 

In  addition  to  the  lines  of  work  discussed  in  connection  witn  the  ^rec¬ 
ommended  increase,  the  investigations  of  the  Puerto  Rico  station  include. 

(a)  Breeding  work  with  vegetables  for  the  production  of  improvea  van- 

eties  for  the  continental  United  States.  Uith  the  twelve  montns'  growing  seas  ^ 
in  Puerto  Rico,  such  work  can  be  pursued  more  rapidly  there.  or  ’ 

ing  work  is  being  conducted  with  sweetpotatoes  which  do  not  flower  in  ^on 

uLhtal  united  Itates  and,  therefore,  afford  no  tU^Ufs^st^t  t^ 

tlon  here.  Cucumbers  are  being  bred  to  develop  a  good  market  type  resistOTt  to 
downy  mildew.  Uork  is  also  being  conducted  on  sweet  corn  and  calaba  a  , 
are  native  vegetables  similar  to  our  squashes  and  pumpkins. 

(b)  Plant  introductions  and  studies  to  develop  the  most^ effective  meth¬ 
ods  of  propagating  tropical  and  subtropical  plants.  An  extensile  co  ^  ^ 

of  tropLa!  Ld  sSbtroploal  plants  is  maintained.  introductions  a^d  col¬ 

lections  hold  possibilities  of  crop  improvement  for  s-ictions  of  subtropic.,! 
agriculture  in  the  United  States. 

(c)  Investigations  to  study  the  possibility  of  developl^  domestic 
sources  of  drugs  now  imported,  such  -as  cocaine,  theobromine,  strychnine,  cajuput 

oil,  and  senna. 

(d)  Entomological  work,  conducted  under  the  technical  supervision  of 

the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine,  involving  intro  auction  ot 

beneficial  insects  into  Puerto  Rico  for  their  colonization  tnereand 
introduction  into  the  continental  United  States,  and  studies  of  insect  poots 
of  tropical  plants.  Hie  insects  upon  which  work  is  being  carried  on  inclu 
the  Amazon  fly  and  Chelonus  annulipes,  which  parasitize  the  sugarcane  ^  ^ 
borer;  Anaevrus  cocci  dive  rus .  which  is  a  parasite  of  the  pineapple  mealybug, 
and  species  of  predatory  beetles  which  parasitize  pod  borers  and  the  yellow 
Cane  aphid. 
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Under  Puerto  Pico  Tax  Fund  Order  No.  5,  approved  April  24,  1935,  "by  the 
President,  $113,000  was  transferred  to  the  Federal  E2<periment  Station  in  Puerto 
Pdco  for  experimentation  in  the  propagation  and  "breeding  of  tropical  plants  and 
studies  of  domestic  animal  parasites.  This  allotment  was  continued  under  the 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  fiscal  year  ].936,  and  is  available  until  ex¬ 
pended.  Six  lines  of  work  were  set  up  under  these  funds,  as  follows:  Drug  and 
insecticidal  plants;  hainhoo  utilization  and  propagation;  tropical  economic  plant 
introductions  and  investigations;  tropical  field  crops;  tropical  horticultural 
crops;  and  animal  parasitology.  These  funds  are  now  practically  exhausted. 

The  work  conducted  in  Puerto  Pico  for  the  "benefit  of  the  agriculture  of 
the  continenta.l  United  States  is  also  helpful  to  Puerto  Rico,  partly  in  solving 
its  local  agricultural  production  problems,  and  partly,  perhaps,  in  developing 
new  intensive  industries,  such  as  drug  and  insecticidal  plants,  to  supply  needs 
in  the  United  States. 

TTith  the  discontinuance  of  the  Federal  Experiment  Station  in  Hawaii  at 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1938,  all  the  Federal  stations  formerly  maintained 
in  Alaska,  Guajn,  Hawaii,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  have  been  closed  and  the  only 
Department  station  remaining  will  be  the  Puerto  Rico  station.  The  maintenance 
of  one  Department  outpost  station  in  the  Tropics  in  behalf  of  agriculture  of 
the  continental  United  States  facilitates  the  research  v/ork  of  a  number  of  bu¬ 
reaus  of  the  Department. 

(e:  IK  ALL,  SALARIES  AND  EXPEr^SES 
Change  in  Language 

It  is  recomm.ended  that  the  language  of  this  paragraph  be  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  after  the  words  "In  all,  salaries  and  e:!^enses,"  the  following: 

"to  be  accounted  for  as  one  fund" 

This  language  is  needed  to  clarify  the  authority  to  continue  maintenance 
of  disbursing  accounts  under  one  heading  as  explained  in  detail  under  "In  all, 
Payments  to  States,  Hawaii,  Alaska  and  Puerto  Rico  for  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations,  Off7.ee  of  Experiment  Stations"  on  page  ^54  of  these  notes. 
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SUPPIEivfflNTAL  FUKDS 


P  ro  j  e  c  t  s 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1940 

Estimated 
obligati ons , 
1939 

Obligated} 

1938 

Administration  of  Agricultural  Adjustment 

Act  of  1938:  Development  of  plans  for  the 
establishment  of  the  regional  research 
laboratories  authorized  by  Section  202  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 

115 

Payments  for  Agricultural  Adjustment: 

Pederal  Experiment  Station  in  Hawaii: 

Taro  investigations . 

10 

5,722 

Liver  fluke  eradication . 

-  - 

874 

11,199 

Hate  abatement  campaign . 

-  - 

-  - 

4,336 

Development  of  truck  farming  and 

improvement  of  marketing  facilities... 

_  ^ 

14 

11,236 

Development  of  livestock  feed . 

-  - 

345 

25,307 

Development  of  tropical  fru.its  and  nuts. 

-  - 

12 

9,631 

Promotion  of  the  poultry  industry . 

-  - 

239 

12,475 

Federal  Experiment  Station  in  Puerto  Hico: 
Experimentation  in  the  propagation  and 
breeding  of  tropical  plants  and  studies 
of  domestic  animal  parasites . 

2,587 

4,288 

Total,  Payments  for  Agricultural 

Adjustment . 

4,081 

84,194 

Total,  Agricultural  Adjustment 

Admini  stration . 

4,081 

84.309 

Sp  e  c  i  al  Ho  se  arch  Pu.nd : 

Administration  of  payments  to  Sta,tos  under 
Title  I,  Ba.hkhe ad- Jones  Act  of  June  29, 
1935 . 

28 , 000 

28 , 000 

23,863 

Administra.tion,  including  the  planning, 
programming,  and  coordination,  of  special 
rosea.rch  projects  authorized  by  Title  I, 
Bankhead-Jones  Act  of  June  29,  1935 . 

12 , 000 

12 , 000 

5,854 

Administration,  including  the  planning, 
programming,  and  coordination  of  special 

research  rogiona.l  laboratories  authorized 
by  Title  I,  Bankhead-Jones  Act  of  June 

29,  1935 . 

10 , 000 

8,000 

1,686 

Total,  Special  Research  Fund . 

50,000 

48 , 000 

31,403 
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SUPPLE IvEKTAL  EUUDS  -  Contimed 


Projects 

Estimated 

obligations 

1940 

Estimated 

obligations 

1939 

Obligated 

1938 

Conservation  and  Use  of  Agricultural  Land 

20,000 

28 . 634 

Resources  (Few  Uses  and  Markets  for  Farm 

Commodities,  Regional  Laboratories  and 

Surveys) :  Planning  and  coordination  of  the 
program  of  the  regional  research  labora¬ 
tories  authorized  hy  Section  202  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 . 

Total,  Suoplemental  Funds . 

70,000 

80,715 

115,712 

PASSEFGER-CAPRYIFG  VEHICLES 

The  amount  of  the  authorization  for  the  purchase  of  passenger-ca.rrying 
vehicles  for  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  during  1940  remains  unchanged  at 
$750.  This  $750  will  permit  the  needed  purchase  of  one  new  vehicle,  which  is  a 
replacement,  for  use  at  the  Puerto  Pico  Station.  In  the  fiscal  year  1940  a 
passenger-carrying  automohile  which  was  purchased  in  1934  will  he  retired  from 
service,  dismantled,  and  the  parts  used  as  spare  parts.  This  disposition  of 
the  old  car  will  he  more  economical  than  trading  it  in  on  the  new  car  for  an 
estima,ted  allowance  of  $75. 

It  is  not  planned  that  the  authority  for  replacement  of  a  car  in  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  1939  will  he  used.  At  the  time  the  estimates  were  prepared  for  1939, 
the  repair  hills  on  the  car  to  he  replaced  were  so  great  that  it  V7as  felt  that 
replacement  would  he  more  economical  hy  this  fiscal  yea.r.  During  the  past  year, 
however,  few  repad rs  have  been  necessary  and  the  operating  costs  have  not  been 
as  high  as  anticipated  so  that  it  is  believed  that  this  automohile  may  he  oper¬ 
ated  with  adva.ntage  until  the  fiscal  year  1940.  Postponement  until  1940  of  the 
replacement  of  the  passenger-carrying  automohile  will  permit,  instead,  the  much- 
needed  replacement  of  a  small  track  during  the  fiscal  year  1939. 

The  automohile  is  needed  to  afford  facilities  for  the  research  staff  of 
the  Federal  Experiment  Station  in  Puerto  Hico  in  conducting  the  work  jointly  and 
in  coordination  with  that  of  the  e:jp)eriment  stations  of  the  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  of  the  University  of  Puerto  Pico  as  required  hy  law.  The  investigations 
are  located  at  the  Federal  station  at  Jilayaguez,  the  insular  stations  at  Hio 
Piedras  and  Isabela,  the  insular  demonstration  farms,  and  other  places  in  the 
island.  The  prosecution  of  the  joint  research  necessitates  frequent  trips  of 
the  Director  and  other  members  of  the  technical  staff  from  Mayaguez  to  the  other 
stations  and  to  points  throughout  the  island.  The  poor  transportation  facilities 
in  Puerto  Pico  make  it  essential  that  automobiles  he  available  so  that  the  re¬ 
search  work  throughout  the  island  will  not  he  impeded. 
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SPECIAL  RESEARCH  FUITO.  DEPAETIvIENT  OF  AGRICULTimE 


Appropriation  Act,  1939 .  $1,400,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1940 . . .  1.400,  OOP 


PROJECT  STATEIvIENT 


Proj  ects 

1938 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1.  Administration  of  payments  to 

States  under  Title  I,  Bank- 
head-Jones  Act . 

$23,863 

$28,000 

$28,000 

2.  Special  research  projects,  De- 

partment  of  Agriculture . 

521,835 

672,000 

672,000 

3.  Special  research  laboratories 

in  major  agricultural  regions . . 

594,343 

700,000 

700,000 

Unobligated  balance. . . 

59,959 

— 

— 

Total  appropriation . . . 

1,200,000 

1,400,000 

1,400,000 

CHARGE  IN  LARGUAGE 

It  is  recommended  that  the  language  of  this  paragraph  he  amended  oj  the 
insertion  of  authority  to  use  these  funds  for  "printing  the  res^ults”  of  the 
research  work  conducted  thereunder.  This  proposed  change  is  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  Title  I  of  the  Bankhead -Jones  Act  of  June  29,  1935,  which 
authorized  the  establishment  of  this  fund.  Section  3  of  that  title  of  the 
Act  provides  that: 

Moneys  appropriated  in  pursuance  of  this  title  shall  also 
he  available  for  the  purchase  and  rental  of  land  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  buildings  necessar^^  for  conducting  research  provided 
for  in  this  title,  for  the  equipment  and  maintenance  of  such 
buildings,  and  for  printing  and  disseminating  the  results  of 
research. 

In  view  of  this  authorization,  no  estimate  has  been  included  under  the 
general  printing  and  binding  fund  of  the  Department  for  printing  the  results 
of  research  conducted  under  the  Special  Research  Fund.  The  work  under  this 
fund,  which  T)\as  first  made  available  in  the  fiscal  year  1936,  is  progressing 
so  that  provision  is  needed  for  printing  the  results  of  the  research. 
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WORK  IRTDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

G-eneral « —  The  "Special  research  fiond,  Department  of  Agriculture", 
authorized  "by  sections  3  and  4,  Title  I,  of  the  Bankh.ead-Jones  Act  (approved 
June  29,  1935),  provides  for  (l)  administration  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
authorizing  pa,yments  to  States,  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  Puerto  Rico  for  research 
to  he  conducted  hy  agricultural  experiment  stations;  (2)  special  research 
projects  approved  hy  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  conducted  hy  such 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  the  Secretary  may  designate  or 
establish;  and  (3)  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  research  laboratories 
and  facilities  in  major  agricultural  regions  of  the  United  States  and  the 
prosecution  of  research  at  such  laboratories.  Section  1  of  the  Act  (see  Office 
of  Experiment  Stations  for  digest  of  Title  l)  specifies  that  the  work  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  Special  Research  Fund  shall  be  "research  into  laws  and 
principles  underlying  basic  problems  of  agriculture  in  its  broadest  aspects; 
research  r elating  to  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of,  and  the  development 
of  new  and  improved  methods  of  production  of,  distribution  of,  and  new  end 
extended  uses  and  markets  for,  agricultural  commodities  and  by-products  and 
manufactures  thereof;  and  research  relating  to  the  conservation,  development, 
and  use  of  land  and  water  resources  for  agricultural  purposes." 

Sections  3  and  4  of  Title  I  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act  of  June  29,1935, 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  Special  Research  Fund  of  $400,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1936,  $800,000  for  the  fiscad  year  1937,  $1,200,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1938,  $1,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1939,  and  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1940  and  each  year  thereafter.  The  full  amounts  authorized  were  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  fiscal  years  1936,  1937,  and  1938.  The  appropriation  for 
1939  and  the  estimate  for  1940  is  $1,400,000. 

1 .  Administration  of  Pamaents  to  States  under  Title  I.  Bankhead- 
Jones  Act.— The  administration  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  which  authorize 
allotments  to  the  States,  Territories,  and  Puerto  Rico,  is  conducted  along 
the  same  general  lines  as  that  of  the  previous  Acts  granting  funds  to  the 
State  experiment  stations  for  research  work  (Hatch,  Adams,  and  Purnell  Acts) . 
Such  administration  includes  examination  and  approval  of  research  projects 
in  advance  of  the  expenditure  of  funds,  review  of  the  work  and  expenditures 
at  each  station  as  a  basis  for  certifying  the  respective  States,  Territories, 
or  Puerto  Rico  to  receive  Federal  funds,  assistance  in  coordinating  the 
research  of  the  vamious  stations  and  the  research  of  the  stations  mth  that 
of  the  Department,  reporting  annually  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Congress  on 
the  work  and  expenditures  under  the  Act,  and  close  advisory  relations  with 
the  State,  Territorial,  and  Puerto  Rican  stations.  During  the  fiscal  year 
1938  there  were  695  active  Banldie ad- Jones  projects,  of  which  203  were  new  or 
revised. 

Administration  of  the  payments  to  States  authorized  by  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Act  differs  from  administration  of  the  other  Acts  on  a  number  of  points, 
including  the  following; 

(a)  No  allotment  of  Bankhead- Jones  funds  can  be  made  to  a  State, 
Territory,  or  Puerto  Rico  in  excess  of  the  amount  the  State,  Territory,  or 
Puerto  Rico  makes  available  from  other  than  Federal  funds  for  research  during 
the  year.  Tiie  other  Acts  do  not  require  the  Federal  funds  to  be  offset  by 
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the  States.  Enforcement  of  this  provision  requires  not  only  annual  adrainis" 
trative  examination  of  the  work  and  expenditures  under  the  allotments  under 
the  Bankhead- Jones  Act,  hut  also  annual  administrative  examination  of  the 
work  and  expenditures  under  an  equal  amount  of  funds  made  available  hy  the 
States  from  other  than  Federal  sources  and  advanced  for  offset  credit.  In 
1939  it  will  he  noccssarjr  to  exa'flinc  the  work  and  expenditures  made  under  the 
Bankhead- Jones  allotments  totaling  $2,100,000  and  to  examine  State  accounts 
also  totaling  $2,100,000. 

(h)  As  a  part  of  their  research  offset,  the  States,  Territories,  and 
Puerto  Rico  may  include  expenditures  during  the  year  for  physical  plant  and 
equipment  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  research.  This  provision  requires 
administrative  responsibility  to  ascertain  that  expenditures  for  physical 
plant  and  equipment  advanced  for  offset  credit  arc  necessary  for  research 
purposes. 

(c)  Under  the  terms  of  the  B.anldie ad- Jones  Act  the  funds  authorized  hy 
the  Act  may  he  used  for  physical  plant,  including  tha  purchase  and  rental  of 
land,  construction  of  buildings,  cond  for  the  equipment  and  maintenance  of 
such  buildings  without  limitation  as  to  the  portion  of  the  funds  #iich  may  he 
used  for  these  purposes.  The  expenditures,  however,  are  limited  to  those 
necessarjr  for  the  research  under  this  Act.  Administration  of  this  provision 
is  an  important  responsibility  in  addition  to  those  required  under  the 
other  Acts. 

2.  Suecial  Research  Pro.iects.  Denartment  of  Agriculture. — Forty-eight 
percent  of  the  Special  Research  Fund  is  available  to  the  Secretarj"  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  for  the  major  objective  of  enabling  him  to  undertake  "research  into  laws 
and  principles  underlying  basic  problems  of  agriculture  in  its  broadest  aspects* 
The  work  under  this  head  includes  planning,  programming,  coordinating,  and  the 
carrying  out  of  such  special  research  projects  as  the  Secretary  may  authorize 
tobe  undertaken  under  this  fund  in  a  way  to  effectively  integrate  this  re¬ 
search  with  research  and  other  activities  provided  for  in  the  rcgula.r  appro¬ 
priations  to  the  Department.  The  Act  requires  that  the  research  under  this 
f'ond  "shall  be  in  addition  to  research  provided  for  under  existing  lav/  (but 
both  activities  shall  be  coordinated  as  far  as  practicable)  and  shall  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  such  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  the  Secretary  may 
designate  or  establish." 

Fne  various  bureaus  of  the  Department  cooperate  in  bringing  before  the 
Secretary  problems  suitable  for  research  under  the  provisions  of  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Act.  From  the  combined  suggestions  and  recommendations,  the  Secretary, 
with  such  advisory  assistance  as  he  may  call  for,  selects  the  problems  for 
research.  These  problems  are  assigned  to  a  bureau,  or  bureaus,  or  to  a  group 
of  specialists,  for  development  of  plans  and  estimates  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Secretary  before  final  decision  is  made  as  to  the  research  to  be  under¬ 
taken.  The  projects  finally  decided  upon  arc  assigned  to  an  existing  bureau 
or  bureaus,  along  with  an  allotment  of  funds  to  each  bureau.  A  written  pro¬ 
ject  is  prepared  outlining  the  research  to  be  undertaken  :\nd  submitted  for 
approval  by  the  Secretary  as  required  by  the  Act. 

The  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  is  responsible  for  the  development 
of  the  program  for  presentation  to  the  Secretary  for  general  assistance  in 
planning,  directing,  and  supervising  the  work  and  for  the  administration  of 
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the  f’jj.ids  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  The  planning  of 
projects  includes  consideration  of  the  entire  Departmental  organization,  as 
to  the  agencies  which  can  contribute  effectively  to  the  solution  of  the 
questions  involved  through  active  participation  in  the  studies  or  through 
consToltation  in  an  advisory  capacity.  There  are  now  under  way  52  projects 
involving  eleven  bureaus.  Many  of  the  projects  are  cooperative  as  between 
bureaus.  As  many  as  three  bureaus  and  seven  State  experiment  stations  are 
cooperating  in  a  single  project  in  an  effort  to  coordinate  the  work  with 
research  provided  for  by  other  funds  as  specified  in  the  Act  and  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  available  technical  assistance,  physical  plant  facilities, 
and  local  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  the  investigations. 

The  nature  of  the  problems  are  such  that  helpful  cooperation  can  oe 
obtained  from  the  State  experiment  stations  on  a  number  of  the  major  projects, 
and  such  that  a  large  percentage  of  this  fund  has  been  expended  outside  of 
Washington.  Some  of  the  more  highly  technical  laboratory  investigations, 
vdiile  in  the  interest  of  agriculture  in  its  broad  aspects,  are  centered  in 
Washington  because  they  can  be  conducted  more  effectively  and  more  economically 
in  the  laboratories  here. 

3.  Sueci  p1  Desp.arch  Laboratories  in  Ma.ior  Agricultural  Regions. — The 
Bankhead- Jones  Act  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  use  one- 
half  of  the  Special  Research  Fund  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
research  laboratories  and  facilities  and  for  research  as  described  by  the 
Act  at  such  laboratories,  located  at  places  selected  by  the  Secretary  in  major 
agricultural  regions.  The  work  under  this  item  involves  decision  as  to  pro¬ 
blems  for  #iich  laboratories  should  be  established  and  planning  the  research 
program  for  each  laboratory;  the  working  out  of  relationships  with  the  State 
experiment  stations  in  each  of  the  major  agricultural  regions  in  order  to 
coordina.te  the  work  of  each  laboratory  with  related  work  under  regular  Fed¬ 
eral  and  State  activities;  and  carrying  forward  the  resea,rch  program  finally 
approved. 

The  general  plan  is  to  secure  from  the  directors  of  State  experiment 
stations  and  the  chiefs  of  bureaus  in  the  Department  suggestions  and  recom¬ 
mendations  as  to  laboratories  to  be  established.  With  this  information 
available,  the  Secretary,  with  such  assistance  as  he  may  call  for,  decides 
upon  the  laboratory  projects  to  be  ojidertalcen  and  the  agencies  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  to  TAhich  the  responsibility  for  each  laboratory  and  the  research  work 
will  be  assigned.  The  plan  of  establishment  and  operation  of  the  laboratories 
has  been  designed  to  effect  the  greatest  possible  coordination  of  the  research 
of  the  laboratories  with  the  regular  activities  of  the  Department  and  the  work 
of  the  State  experiment  stations. 

Eight  regional  laboratories  have  been  established  under  this  project 
vri-th  the  State  experiment  stations  of  each  region  and  the  pertinent  subject- 
matter  bureau  or  bureaus  of  the  Department  participating  in  the  work  of  each 
laboratory,  as  follows;  (l)  A  laboratory  for  research  into  the  heredity 
and  behavior  of  vegetable  crop  plants  for  the  development  of  improved  var¬ 
ieties  having  superior  adaptation  to  the  southeastern  region;  (2)  a  labor¬ 
atory  for  the  study  of  the  mechanism  of  infection  in  the  contagious,  infec¬ 
tious,  and  parasitic  diseases  of  domestic  animals  and  poultry,  and  methods 
of  control  in  the  southeastern  region;  (s)  a  laboratory  for  research  into 
laws  and  principles  underlying  pasture  improvement  in  the  northeastern  region; 
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(4)  a  laboratory  for  research  to  improve  the  viability  of  poultry  in  the 
northeast  and  north-central  regions;  (5)  a  laboratory  for  research  into  the 
industrial  utilization  of  the  soybean  and  soybean  products  in  the  north- 
central  region;  (6)  a  laboratory  for  research  on  the  improvement  of  swine 
through  the  application  of  breeding  methods  in  the  north-central  region; 

(7)  a  laboratory  for  the  improvement  of  sheep  for  western  ranges  through 
the  application  of  breeding  methods  for  the  far  western  region;  (8)  a 
laboratory  for  investigations  of  the  relationships  of  the  salinity  of 
irrigation  waters,  and  of  soil  conditions,  to  plant  growth  and  related 
factors  involved  in  a  permanently  successful  irrigated  agriculture  in  the 
western  region.  In  addition  to  maintaining  the  laboratories  already  es^ 
tablished,  plans  are  under  way  for  one  additional  laboratory  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  during  1939. 

The  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  is  responsible  for  the  development 
of  the  laboratory  programs,  in  cooperation  with  the  bureaus  and  State  stations, 
to  be  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  Secretary,  for  assistance  in  the 
general  planning  of  the  work  and  the  development  of  effective  relationships 
at  each  laboratory,  and  for  the  administration  of  the  laboratories  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  terms  of  the  act* 

PASSE1TGER-C.4BRYING  VEHICLES 

It  is  estimated  that  five  passenger-carrying  automobiles  will  be  re¬ 
quired  in  the  fiscal  year  1940  in  connection  with  the  work  conducted  under  the 
Special  Research  Fund,  three  for  regional  laboratory  projects  under  Section 
4  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Act  of  June  29,  1935,  and  two  for  projects  under  Sec¬ 
tion  1  of  the  Act.  One  of  the  automobiles  to  be  purchased  for  regional  lab¬ 
oratory  projects  is  to  replace  an  automobile  which  has  been  in  constant  use 
since  1936*  The  cars  to  be  purchased,  of  course,  are  subject  to  the  limitation 
of  $750  maximum  cost  applicable  to  the  Government  as  a  whole* 

At  least  one  car  is  essential  for  each  regional  laboratory  to  enable 
the  technical  men  to  visit  the  different  parts  of  the  region,  including  the 
State  experiment  stations  located  therein,  all  of  #iich  are  cooperating  in 
the  laboratory  projects  of  their  region.  In  the  case  of  laboratories  estab* 
lished  in  the  larger  regions  covering  a  ■'wide  area,  those  involving  extensive 
cooperative  relationships  and  those  including  the  work  of  more  than  one 
bureau,  two  or  more  cars  may  be  required  to  enable  the  technical  men  to  visit 
the  different  parts  of  the  region.  Automobile  transportation  is  also  necessary 
in  connection  with  field  projects  conducted  under  this  fund  in  the  case  of 
those  investigations  for  vdiich  common  carriers  are  not  available,  are  imprac¬ 
ticable,  or  are  less  economical. 
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EXTENSION  SERVICE 

Pajonents  to  States,  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  Puerto  Rico 
for  Agricultural  Extension  Vifork. 


General  Statement 

As  shown  hy  Table  1,  on  the  following  page,  funds  available  in 
1939  for  direct  pajnnents  to  the  States,  Hav/aii,  Alaska,  and  Puerto  Rico 
for  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  total  $17,917,583.  In 
addition,  there  was  availa.ble  $50,540  from  an  appropriation  direct 
to  the  Department  of  iigriculture  ("Cooperative  farm  forestry  extension 
work"),  ma.king  a  grand  total  of  $17,968,123  available  to  the  States 
and  Territories  for  1939,  As  shown  also  by  Table  1,  the  Budget  Esti¬ 
mates  for  1940  provide  for  total  8,ppropr iat ions  of  $18,340,643  for 
these  purposes,  involving  a  net  increase  of  $372,520  as  compared 
with  1939.  The  increa.se s  and  decreases  in  various  appropria.tion 
items  are  discussed  on  succeeding  pages. 


With  the  exception  of  funds  provided  under  the  Clarke-McNary 
Eorestry  ^^.ct  of  1924,  which  are  disbursed  directly  by  the  Department, 
Pederal  funds  for  cooperc.tive  agricultural  extension  work  are  allotted 
and  pa.id  over  to  the  States,  Hav/ahi,  Alaska,  and  Puerto  Rico  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  several  different  basic  authoriza¬ 
tion  acts.  These  acts  authorize  specific  amounts  for  payment  outright 
under  ea.ch  appropriation  item  and  the  ba.sis  of  distribution  of  the 
remaining  pa^niients  is  rural  popula.tion  in  the  case  of  (1)  the  original 
coopera-tive  extension  act  or  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  1914,  (2)  the 
Ca.pper-Ket chain  Act  of  1928,  and  (3)  the  Alaska  Act  of  1929,  whereas 
farm  population  is  the  basis  of  distribution  of  the  remaining  payments 
under  the  Bankhead-Jonc s  Act  of  1935,  The  allotment  of  funds  available 
to  the  States  and  Territories  under  the  Clarke-lvicNary  Eorestry  Act  of 
1924  is  made  by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  cooperative  agreements. 

The  use  of  all  these  funds  is  indicated  in  greater  deta.il  in 
Tables  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5.  Ta.ble  1  is  a.  summany  of  a.ll  the  funds. 

Table  2  indicates  the  funds  pa.id  to  the  States  and  Territories  which 
require  offset  by  State,  county,  or  local  funds,  those  vmere  such 
offset  is  not  required,  and  the  basis  of  allotment.  Table  3  shows, 
by  States,  the  allotments  for  direct  payment  to  States  for  1939  and 
1940  as  contemplated  by  the  Budget  estimate.  Table  4  shows,  by  States, 
Eedera.l  funds  and  funds  arising  from  sources  within  the  respective 
States,  Ta.ble  5  shows  the  va.rious  classes  of  field  agents  employed 
v/ith  extension  funds. 
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Tatle  1. 


Sta.tement  shov/ing  appropriation  items  and  amounts  available  to  the  States  in 
1939  and  estimated  for  1940. 


Item 

Appro¬ 

priation, 

1939 

Budget 
estimate , 
1940 

Increase 

or 

decrease 

Payments  to  States,  Eav/aii,  Alaska, 

and  Puerto  Paco  for  agricultural 

extension  work; 

Permanent  Specific  Appropriation: 
Smith-Lever  Act . 

$4,  701,  lo5 

$4,  701,165 

Agricultural  Appropriation  Act: 

Capper-Ketcham  Act . 

1,480,000 

- f 

1,480,000 

Section  21,  Banldaea,d- Jones  Act.... 

11 , 000 , 000 
21,418 

12,000,000 

21,418 

+  $1,000,000(1) 

Alaska  Acts . 

Puerto  Pico  act . 

45,000 

45 , 000 

_  _ 

Supplementary  cooperative  exten¬ 
sion  work . 

395,000 

-395,000(2) 

Additional  cooperative  extension  ■ 
work . 

275,000 

-275,000(3) 

Total,  Agricultura.1  Appropriation  Act 

13, 216, 418 

13 , 54o , 418 

+  330,000 

Total  payments  made  directly  to 

States  and  Territories . 

17,917,583 

18,247,583 

+  330,000 

Amounts  allotted  to  States  and 

Territories,  but  disbursed  by 

Department  of  Agriculture: 

Cooperative  farm  forestry  exten¬ 
sion  work . 

50,540 

93,060 

! 

?  +  42,520(4) 

Total  direct  payments  and  Department 
allotments  to  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories . 

17,968,123 

18 , 340 , 643 

:  +372,520 

(1)  $1  ,000,000  increase  in  direct  payments  to  States  and  Hawaii,  an  authorized 

for  1940  hy  section  21  of  the  Bankhe ad-J one s  Act  (7  U.S.C.  343c). 

(2)  $395,000  decrease  in  direct  payments  to  the  States  and  Eawa.ii. 

(3)  $275,000  decrease  in  direct  payments  to  the  States  and  Ha.waii. 

(4)  $42,520  increane  in  Sta.te  allotments  disbursed  by  the  Depantment  of 

Agriculture  under  section  5  of  the  Clarke -kcLTary  Forestry  Act  of 
June  7,  1924  (16  U.S.C.  564-570). 
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Table  2. 


Statement  of  direct  par^cnents  to  States,  Hauaii,  Alaska,  and  Puerto  P.ico ,  indi¬ 
cating  tl'iose  requiring  offset  by  States  and  Territories,  those  not  requiring 
such  offset,  and  basis  of  distribution,  as  estimated  for  1940. 


TotaJ 
estimate , 

Anount 
to  be 

Anount  requiring  offset 
and  basis  of  allotment 

Item  ‘ 

1940 

paid  \7ith0ut 
offset 

Anouat 

Basis  of 
distribution 

(1)  permanent  ann'oa.l 
app rop r i at  ion 
(Smith- Lover  iiCt) . . . 

$4.701,lo5 

$500 , 000  (a) 

$4,201,165 

Rural  population 

(2)  Copper-Kctchan  ex-  : 
tension  work . ■ 

1,480,000 

980, 000(b) 

500,000 

fi  It 

(3)  Extension  work, 
section  21,  3£'.nit-  ; 

hoad-Jones  Act . ; 

12,000,000 

12, 000, 000(c) 

—  ^ 

Farm  population 

(4)  Alaska, . 

21,418 

17, 500(d) 

3,918 

Rural  population 

(5)  Puerto  P.ico . 

45,000 

45 , 000 

_  _ 

Specified  by  law 

Total,  direct  pederal  ; 
payments  to  the  St-'.tes 
Hawaii,  Ala- ska  and  ; 
Puerto  Pico . • 

18 , 247, 063 

13,542,500 

4, 705,083 

(--) 

$10 , 000 

to 

each  State  , 

Eaa 

vaii, 

and 

Puerto  Pico. 

(b) 

$20 , 000 

to 

each  State 

and 

Ha/vA'. 

ii. 

(c) 

$20,000 

to 

each  Stt.te 

and 

Kara 

ii  (1 

2alanc-  bc,sed  on  farm  popula 

(d) 

$10 , 000 

to 

Alaska  (Act 

of 

F.b. 

23, 

1929). 

7,500 

to 

Alaska,  (Act 

of 

June 

20, 

1936) . 

jT'Unds  from  other  sources 

Tile  Federal  fun.ds  for  cooperative  agricultural  extension  v/ork  a.re  supple¬ 
mented  by  funds  from  uithin  the  Sta'es  estimated  at  $14,148,201.58,  thus  maicing 
a.vailatle  from  Federal,  State,  a,nd  loc:.l  soui’ces  for  extension  \7ork  during  1939, 
a  sum  approximating  $32 ,11  o,  324. 25.  (Sc;e  Table  4.) 
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Te.'blQ  3. 

DIHSCT  PAYiviSNTS  TO  STATES, 

PEDEAiiL  EUNDS  EOR  COOPERATIVE  AGRICULTURAL  EXTDEuSlOi'l  ft'ORR 


State 

Appropriation, 

1939 

Budget  Estimate,! 

1940 

Increase  or 
decrease 

i665.176.87 

$695,062.82 

110,053.21 

578,790.37 

402,987.96 

195,908.52 

121,834,02 

76,598.09 

+S29 , 8oo. yD 
r,  954  31 

117,007.52 

+25,817.64 

+9,186.01 

T  c  /I 

552,972.73 

393, 801.95 

211,339.38 

—10 , • oo 

P  H'XR  4R 

129,872.50 

—  O  j  \J  oo  •  ‘xcj 
. r nn  Q  A 

75,920.25 

4b  r  r.  oa 

Q  A  Q’7 

219 , 435 . 74 

210,971. 77 

—  o , 4oo*  ^ ( 

701,088.29 

732,718.71 

144,777.74 

+oi  ,  ooD.  4bc; 

154,230.01 

—  .J  J  < 

o  A  P/1  TO 

562,151.78 

580,215.90 

+lo  5  U lo 
+16,016.84 
+21,046.05 

IT  1-7  cQPi 

449,955.83 

46d ,972.67 

508,488.28 

529,534.33  i 

402,975.92  j 

389,385.57 

“1 1  (3  J  cj V  •  OO 

+25,167.42 

417,867.89 

603,553.18 

628,720.60  1 

439,528.96 

457,396.85  1 

152,226.44  | 

191,597.15 
130,105.54 

156,068.80 

—0 ,  Oo 

^  7/10  0^ 

195,339.36 

n  1  'XCs  1  *1 

137,235.65  j 

—  /  , loU# 11 

+14,302.83 

\  1  n  nr\  n  A~\ 

448,989.16 

463,291.99 

483,977.82 

464,274.41 

^^1^  ,  /UO*  ^1 
432,312.01 
+23,471. 68 

TO  a 7n  1  n 

651,140.29 

683,452.30 

579,039.79 

602 , Dll. 47 
154,127.64 
337,077.63 

173,799.74 

1»J«  w/o^lO 

—6 , 683. 54 
-12,426.57 
-4,151.71 

343,761.17 

73,181.21 

60, 754. 64 
89,050.82 

93,202.53 

171,132.86 

157,183.40 

—ID , y+y . +4 
-8,330.89 

142,486,20 

134, 15d. 31 

477,310.10 

485,727.58 

+8 , 41 r . Do 
+35,017.56 
-6,418.37 
+  17,465.26 

-LOT  n  /I  o  CO 

r>-h  Vi  r-nl  1  nP . 

792,  697.00 

827,714.56 

247,952.02 

241,533.05 

580,120.65 

o97 , 585.91 

531,272.54 

553 , 222. 22 

+21 ,  y  <ty .  oo 
-16,784.58 
+5,343.57 

1  1  tr  o  o-| 

186,961.05 

170,176.47 

623,114.05 

60,380.95 

617,770.48 

60,223.24 

•  ^ lo  /  •  1  1 
+19,945.04 
-21,409.07 
+27,137.80 
+51, 740. 60 

47b, 878.98 

49b, 824.02 
238,503.04 
634,573.99 
1,190,437.41 

CJmThln  'Hjalrn'hp^ . . 

259,912.11 

507,436.19 

1,138, o96. 81 

121,037.50 

112,302.04 

-8 , 735, 4b 

112,749.46 

111,227.63 

-1,521.83 

513,017.26 

532,118.69 

+19,101.43 

218,624.73 

217,718.49 

-  906.24 

Vfck  c»+  17’Tr'£r*inT;:> . . 

311,820.34 

i  317,445.82 

+5, 625.48 

.  466,905.12 

485 ,565.21 

+18 , 660.09 

.  108,617.22 

89,620.74 

-18,996.48 

21,418.00 

21,418.00 

— 

122,532.86 

126,271.42 

+3,738.56 

Puerto  Rico . 

140,069.00 

140,069.00 

ToteR 

1  17,917,582.67 

18,247,582.67 

!  +330,000.00 

J - 
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Talile  4.  TotaA  allotments  to  States  and  Territories  from  Federal 


(including  U.S.D»A. )  and  State  sources  for  extension  work,  fiscal  year  1939, 


Total 

- - tl — 1 — : - ^ - 

Total  within 

state 

Total 

Federal  funds 

the  States 

$952,596.87 

$666,796.87 

$285, 800.00 

Arizona . 

180,281.52 

117,007.52 

63,274.00 

Arkansas . 

869,782.73 

552,972.73 

316, 810.00 

California. . 

972,564.00 

395,421.95 

577,142.05 

Colora.do . 

363,219.38 

212,239.38 

150,980.00 

Connecticut . 

301,286.40 

130,892.50 

170,393.90 

De  la!7are . 

94,134.78 

75,920.25 

18,214.53 

Florida . 

411,135.51 

219,435.74 

191,699.77 

C-eorfia . . . 

1 , 055 , 606. 89 

702,  708.29 

352,  898.  60 

I daho . . 

278,997.40 

155,850.01 

123,147.39 

Illinois . 

1,104,409.21 

563,771. 78 

540, 637.43 

Indiana . 

953,453.77 

451,575.83 

481, 877.94 

Iowa . 

1,149,957.51 

510,108.28 

639, 849.23 

Kansas . . . 

910,444.80 

390,405.57 

520,039.23 

Kentucky, . . 

886, 769 , 18 

603,553.18 

283,216.00 

Louisiana . 

723,203.96 

441,148.96 

282,055.00 

Maine . 

235, 644.87 

156,068.  80 

79,576.07 

Ma.ryland . 

377,618.50 

196 , 959 . 35 

130, 659.14 

Massachusetts . 

488,581.25 

138,855.65 

349,725.60 

Michigan  . 

821,995.15 

450 , 609 ,16 

371,384.00 

Minnesota. . 

756,929.27 

455,894.41 

291,034.86 

Mississippi . 

995,604.29 

652,760.29 

342,844.00 

Missouri . j 

371,5o0.93 

579,039.79 

292, 521.14 

Montana . 

353,478,67 

174,599.74 

178, 878.93 

IJeora.ska . 

OO'-u:  ,  t^>2o  •4:7 

3-x5,381.17 

308,942.30 

Kevada. . . . 

126,301.21 

73,181.21 

53,120.00 

Heu  Hampshire . . . 

230,237.16 

94,822.53 

135,414.53 

Hev7  Jersey . 

448, 720.62 

172, 752.86 

275,973.76 

New  Mexico . . 

280,54-0.20 

142,485.20 

138,060.00 

New  York . 

1, 770,765  .  84 

478,930.10 

1,291, 835.74 

North  Carolina . . . 

1,179,014.00 

794,317.00 

384  ,  697.00 

North  Dakota . 

392,932.02 

2u9,2l2.02 

143, 720.00 

Ohio . 

1,029,140.65 

581,550.55 

447,580.00 

Oklahoma. . . . 

857,672.54 

531.272.54 

326,400.00 

Oregon . . . 

501,460.00 

186,961.05 

314,498.95 

Pennsylv^^nia . 

1,041,007.48 

619,030.48 

-121,977.00 

Rhode  Island . 

81,412.98 

50 , 223, 24 

21,189.74 

South  Carolina . 

669,163.74  I 

475,878.98 

192, 284.76 

South  Dakota, . 

339,048.10  1 

259,912.11 

79,135.99 

Tennessee, . . 

878,822.61  i 

609 , 056, 19 

269, 76^.42 

Texas . 

1,963,711.30  j 

1,140,316.81 

823,394.49 

Uteh . .• . 

201,191.50  1 

122,117.50 

79,074.00 

Vermont . 

210,769.46  1 

114,369.46 

96,400.00 

Virginia . 

901,259.26 

514,537.26 

385, 622.00 

V/ashington . 

297,560.49  | 

218,624.73 

78,935.76 

Nest  Virginia.. . 

495,886,84  j 

313,440.34 

182,446.50 

Wisconsin . 

788,876.12  i 

4-o8,525.l2 

320,351.00 

Nyomins . j 

196,804.00  1 

109,377.22 

86.926.78 

nlaska . 

27,418.00  1 

21,-xl8.00 

6,000.00 

lo8, 673.41  ! 

122 , 532, 86 

46, 140.55 

Puerto  nico . . 

294,3^41.-10  1 

141,689.00 

152. 655.40 

Total . .32,116,32^x.25  ' 

- — - — - - - „  ,  ,  1 

17,968,122.67 

14,1-18,201.58 
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As  the  major  p^orpose  of  these  payments  to  Sta.tes  is  for  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  extension  v^orkers  in  counties  and  colleges,  the  folloving 
comparative  stc:.tement  is  submitted  shov/ing  agents  employed: 


Ta-ole  5.  Extension  field  agents  employed  June  30, 
1935,  1936,  1937,  .and  1938, 


State  Supervisors . 

Subject-Matter  Speciadists ; 

Ihill-tirae  specialists . 

Part-time  specialists....... 

Special  A. A. A.  State  workers 

Total  specialists . 


Total  with  headquarters  at 
colleges . 


County  workers: 

Agricultural  agents . 

Home  demonstration  agents... 
Boys'  and  girls'  club  agents 
Negro  extension  agents ...... 

Special  A.A.A,  county  workers 

Total  county  i;vorkers . 


Total 


:  June  30, 

. June  30 , 

June  30 , 

J'one  30 , 

;  1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

:  539 

621 

632 

624 

660 

1,087 

1,152 

1,198 

;  306 

341 

307 

353 

■  95 

18 

8 

_  _ 

;  1,261 

1 , 446 

1,467 

1,551 

•  1 , 800 

2,067 

2,099 

2,175 

’  3,290 

3,  701 

3,  809 

3,825 

•  1,309 

1, 688 

1,845 

1, 894 

244 

315 

360 

337 

326 

396 

416 

451 

889 

623 

621 

595 

■  6,053 

6,  723 

7,051 

7,102 

'  7,858 

8,790 

9,150 

9,277 

Number  of  comties  in  United  States .  3,147 

Approximate  number  of  counties  no^v  having  one  or 

more  agents .  2,953 


A  discussion  of  tne  activities  under  the  various  appropriation 
items  follows. 


(a)  SUPPhEiviENTARY  COOPET-hJTIVE  EXTjjNSiON  V/OPK 
(Supplementary  Smith-Lever  appropriation) 


Appropriation  Act,  1939 .  $395,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1940 .  -  -  - 

Be  crease .  395,000 
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PROJECT  STATEiviERT 


1938 


1939  1940 


Pro,ject 

Payments  to  States  and 
He.waii  for  cooperative 
agricultural  extension 
work  (Supplementary 
cooperative  extension 
work) . 


(Estimated) 

(estimated) 

Decrease 

$790,000 

$395,000 

-$395,000(1) 

DECREASE 


( 1 )  The  reduction  of  $395,000  in  this  item  for  1940  will  eliminate 
this  e.ppropriat ion  for  direct  payments  to  Ste.tes  and  Hawaii  for  cooperative 

agricultural  extension  work.  It  has  heen  the  policy  to  reduce  this  item 
each  yea,r  since  1936  as  a  partial  offset  to  the  annual  increment  under  funds 
authorized  oy  Sec,  21  of  the  Bankhead- Jo nos  Act  of  1935. 

»/0Ri[  UhDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

These  funds  ha.ve  for  a  numher  of  years  supplemented  the  permanent 
annual  eppropriahion  provided  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  May  8,  1914 
(7  U.S.C.  341-348).  Like  the  Smith-Lever  funds,  they  are  paud  directly  to 
the  State  colleges  of  agriculture  as  Pederal  aid  for  the  promotion  of  exten¬ 
sion  v;ork  in  agriculture  and  home  economics.  This  appropriation  is  divided 
ajnong  the  States  and  Hawaii  on  the  "basis  of  rural  popula.tion  and  the  funds 
are  required  to  he  met  dollar  for  dollar. 

The  State  allotments  are  paid  directly  to  a  designated  officer  in  each 
State  and  are  disbursed  in  accordance  with  budgets  and  programs  of  work  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  State  directors  of  extension  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  E:p)onditures  by  the  States  from  this  and  other  coopera,tive  ex¬ 
tension  appropriations  are  subject  to  an  annual  inspection  by  representatives 
of  the  Department. 

(b)  CAPPER-KETCHAivi  EXTEhSIOh  V;0P-K 


Appropriation  Act,  1939 . .  $1,480,000 

Budge  0  E st  imat e  ,  1940 .  1,480,000 


PROJECT  STATEkiEhT 


- 1¥3^~" - 

1939- 

1940 

Project 

(Ectimatod) 

(Estimated) 

Payments  to  States  and  Hawaii i  for 

further  development  of  cooperative 
agricultural  extension  v/ork  (Capper- 
Kotcham  extension  v'ork) . 

$1 , 480 , 000 

$1,480,000 

$1,480,000 

f: 
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V/OSK  Ul-mER  THIS  APPROPHI^-TIOi.; 

This  c.ppropri-'.t ion,  v/hich  is  specifically  r;'athorized  "by  the  Capper- 
Ketcnojn  Act  of  ivic.y  22,  1928  (7  343a,  3431),  provides  for  the  further 

development  of  agricultural  extension  v/ork  o,nd  s'upplem^nts  the  permanent 
annuc.l  appropriation  provided  under  the  Smith-Lever  ^Lct  of  mo.y  3,  1914  (7  U.S.G 
341-348),  The  Capper-Ketchojn  Act  authorizes  cn  oppropriouion  of  $980,000  to 
ho  divided  o.t  the  rate  of  $20,000  to  eo.ch  State  and  to  Ea^/aii,  -./ithout  re- 
qxiiremcnt  for  State  and  Territorial  offset;  a.nd  an  a.dditioncA  $500,000  to  he 
divided  ajnong  the  States  and  Hav/aii  on  the  basis  of  rural  population,  the 
o-llotm^-nts  from  this  additional  $500,000  to  bo  met  dollar  for  dollar  by  the 
States  or  Territory  before  the  money  becomes  available.  The  Act  further  pro¬ 
vides  that  at  least  80  percent  cf  the  funds  appropriated  under  this  authori- 
za.tion  shall  be  e:^endcd  for  salaries  of  county  extension  agents  and  that  the 
extension  agents  oppoia;tod  under  its  provisions  shell  be  men  and  women  in  fair 
and  just  proportions. 

The  State  allotments  arc  paid  directly  to  a  designated  officer  in  each 
Stale  aand  are  disbursed  by  the  States  in  accordance  vlth  budgets  and  programs 
of  work  submitted  by  the  State  directors  of  extensi':'n  and  approved  by  the 
Secretair-  of  Agriculture,  Exp;:'nditurwS  by  the  States  from  this  and  other 
cooperative  extensi^;n  appropriations  are  subject  to  annual  inspection  by  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Department, 

(c)  DXTEESIOE  V/DEK,  SECT  I  Oh  21,  Bni.IKEEnD-JOEES  aCT 


Appropriation  Act,  1939 .  $11,000,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1940 .  12,000,000 

Increase .  1,000,000 


PROJECT  STATEi„EM! 


Pro j^  ct 

1938 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1940 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

Payments  to  States  and 
Ha\';aii  for  cooperative 
a,griculturol  extension 
v/ork  (Extension  work, 
section  21,  Bankhead- 
Jones  net . 

$10 , 000 , 000 

$11,000,000 

$12,000,000 

^1, 000, 000  (I) 

IE  Gruiix^iOiL) 

(1)  The  increase  of  $1,000,000  in  this  item  for  1940  represents  the 
final  annual  incrennnt  authorized  for  extensi'^n  work  under  section  21,  title 

II,  of  the  BanJkh-. -d-Jen  s  Act  cf  June  29,  1935  (7  U.S,C,  343c),  to  bring  this 

fund  to  maturity.  The  axiount  requested,  $12,000,000,  is  the  manir.rum  annual 
amount  authorized  for  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  21,  titl^:.  II,  of  the  Bankiiead-Joncs  Act  of  June  29,  1935 
(7  U.S,C,  343c),  Eunds  to  provide  for  additional  personnel  and  other  purposes 
are  needed  in  the  various  States  and  Hawaii  for  the  expansion  of  extension 
work  and  to  enable  the  extension  services  in  tne  States  to  f-’urther  cooperate 
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with  the  various  x-ederal  e^gencies  conducting  programs  for  rural  people,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  educational  work  designed  to  inform  rural  people  of  these  progrejns. 

WCHk  UhDhH  'THIS  APPHOPHIATICh 

This  appropriation  is  specifically  authorized  hy  the  provisions  of 
section  21,  title  II,  of  the  Bankhead- Jone s  Act  of  June  29,  1935  (7  U. S.C. 

343c) ,  and  augments  the  coopera.tive  a.gr i cul tural  extension  funds  provided  hy 
the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  1914,  the  Capp-c-r-Ket chain  Act  of  Aa^y  22,  1923,  and  supple¬ 
mentary  extension  appropriations,  Por  the  fiscal  year  1936  th-.;  amount  a.utho- 
rized  for  this  purpose  hy  the  Act  was  $8,000,000,  with  provision  for  cumulative 
annual  increments  of  $1,000,000  thereafter  for  each  of  the  following  four 
years,  until  the  total  amoimt  has  rea.clicd  012,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1940, 
and  continuing  thereoifter  in  that  annual .  amount .  IJhile  no  State  off  set  is  re- 
duir-ed  for  the  funds  under  this  Act,  these  funds  are  a.vaila.hle  to  the  Statics 
only  after  they  have  met  the  required  State  offset  to  funds  provided  under 
the  permrrient  Smith-L^ver  Act,  the  Cappe r-Ke t cham  Act,  aJid  siipplementary 
coopera.tive  extension  work  appropriations. 

Under  section  21  of  the  Bankhead-Jonos  Act,  a.  stra.ight  allotment  of 
$20,000  is  made  to  each  State  and  Ha,wa.ii.  The  remainder  of  the  fuid  is  then 
allotted  to  each  Sto.te  and  Hawaii  on  the  basis  of  farm  population.  This  f-'ond 
is  used  in  conjunction  with  other  extension  funds  for  the  support  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  extension  system  ar.d  has  been  effective  in  enlarging  the  scope  of 
the  work  to  include  th^  educational  phases  of  more  recentlj^  established  Pedera,! 
agencie  s. 

The  State  allotments  are  pa,id  directly  to  a,  designo.ted  officer  in  eo-ch 
State  and  are  disbursed  by  the  States  in  orcordance  vyith  budgets  and  programs 
of  v/ork  submitted  by  the  State  directors  of  extension  cud  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  E:penditures  by  the  Sta.te  from  this  and  other  co¬ 
operative  extension  appropriations  are  subject  to  ar.nual  inspection  by  r^- 
presentadives  of  tne  Department. 


( d)  Aii^SiL-i. 


Appropriation  Act,  1939 .  $21,418 

Budget  Dstimate,  1940 .  21 , 418 


FROJLCT  STATDiviPeT 


Project 


1938 


1939 

(Estirnc.ted) 


1940 

(Estimated) 


1.  Extension  of  the  Smith-Lever 
Act  to  iJLaska  (Act  of 

Peb.  23,  1929) . 

2.  Extension  of  the  Capper- 
Kctchcm  aiCt  tc  nlaska 

(^.ct  of  Juie  20,  1936) . 


$13,918 


5,000 


$13,918 


7,500 


$13,918 


7,500 


Total  appropriation. 


13,918 


21,418 


21,418 


I 
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WOHK  IMDEft  THIS  ^PHOPHI aTION 


General. —  Extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  in  Alaska 
is  similar  in  character  to  that  conducted  in  the  States,  modifications  "being 
made  to  suit  local  conditions.  In  agric^olture  it  includes  gardening,  some 
dairying,  fur  production,  and  marketing.  In  home  economics  there  is  a  wide 
field  for  home  improvement,  due  to  somuvmat  pioneer  conditions  of  many 
Alaskan,  homes.  The  4-E  cluh  work  with  boys  and  girls  is  stressed  along  the 
lines  of  both  agriculture..-  and  home  economics.  These  Eedcral  funds  are  paid 
directly  to  a  designated  officer  in  the  Territory  and  a.r^  disbursed  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  budgets  and  plans  of  work  submitted  by  the  director  of  extension  and 
approved  by  the  S^-cr^tary  of  Agriculture.  Expenditures  are  subject  to  in¬ 
spection  by  reprcsc;ntativos  of  the  Department.  The  provisions  of  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act  of  1814  and  the  Capper-Kotchami  Act  of  1928  wore,  extended  to  Ala.ska 
by  special  Acts  of  Congress  to  provide  for  cooperative  agricultural  extension 
\7ork  in  the  Territory,  as  follov/s: 

1.  Extension  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  to  Alaska  (Act  of  Feb.  25,  1929).  - 
The  ^xuension  of  tiit.  Smith-Levor  Act  to  Alaska,  is  specifically  authorized  by 
the  Act  approved  Eebruary  23,  1929  (7  U. S.C.  386c).  Under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  $10,000  is  appropriated  en'inually  to  .ilaska  v/ithout  requirement  of 
Territorial  offset,  and  the  remainder,  $3,918,  mast  be  matched  by  Territorial 
funds  used  for  extension  work.  E:q)eriment  stations  hav^  been  maintained  in 
.J.a.ska.  for  many  years,  but  cooperative  a,gricultural  extension  v/ork  wa.s  not 
systematically  beg'-on  arniong  farmers  in  the  Territory  until  1931. 

2«  Extensiori  of  tho  Cappor^gotcham  Act  to  Alanka  (Act  of  June  20,  1936) 
Lunds  provided  under  the  Act  of  Eebruary  23,  1929,  v/ere  supplemented  by  tiu 
extension  of  th-,.  Cepper-Ket chain  Act,  to  — laska.  as  specifically  authorized  by 
an  ,rnt  approved  June  20,  1936  (7  U.S.C.  343c).  Under  the  provisioi.s  of  this 
Act,  $2,500  v/as  a.uthorized  for  the  fisca,l  year  1937,  to  be  increased  on  re¬ 
commendation  cf  oho  So-cretary  of  Agriculture  by  this  amount  annuallj'  until 
a  total  of  810,000  is  reached.  No  appropriat ion  -was  made  for  the  fiscal 
yea.r  1937  but  $5,000  v;a.s  approprirated  under  this  .-ict  for  tho-  fiscal  year 
1938  and  $7,500  for  the  fiscal  year  1939.  The  Act  also  provides  th0.t  the 
several  esta,blished  judical  divisions  of  Alaska,  as  the  same  shall  exist 
from  time  to  time,  shall  be  considered  as  counties  for  the  purpose  of  com¬ 
plying  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  until  a  subdivision  of  the  Territory 
into  counties  is  effected.  Ho  Territorial  offset  is  required  for  any  of 
the  funds  onder  the  Act  approved  June  20,  1936. 

'  (a)  BUEETO  HICO 

Appropriation  Act,  1939....  $45,000 
Budget  Estimate,  1940 .  45 , 000 


PHOJECT  STATEi.EHT 


1938 

1939 

1940 

Project 

(Est  imated) 

(Estimated) 

Pajnnonts  to  Puerto  Hico  for 

extension  of  s-ction  21, 
Ba,nkhoad“Jon,.  s  Act  to  Po.erto 
"dico  (Puerto  Hico) . 

—  — 

$45 , 000 

$45 , 000 

1 

J 
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WORK  UKDKR  THIS  APPROPRIATIOK 

Tii3  Act  c.pproved  August  28,  1937  (7  U.  S.C.  343f,  343g)  ,  authorizes 
the  extension  of  section  21  of  the  Bojikhc ad- J one s  ^ct  of  1935  to  Puerto  Rico, 
v.'ith  the  provision  that  the  amounts  to  he  paid  to  Puerto  Rico  are  a,uthorized 
v.’ithout  diminution  of  the  amounts  authorized  for  paym-^nt  to  the  States  and 
the  Territory  of  Hav/aii  in  section  21  of  the  original  act.  This  Act  authorizes 
aji  appropriation  for  payment  of  $88,000  to  Puerto  Rico  for  the  first  fiscal 
year  follov/ing  enactment  (i.e.,  1939),  with  annua.1  increments  of  $40,000  there- 
ai't^r  until  thv;  total  reaches  $408,000,  and  to  continue  annually  thereafter  in 
tha-t  hmount. 

The  f'unds  provided  under  the  Act  of  August  28,  1937,  augment  the  co¬ 
operative  agricultural  extension  appropriations  allotted  to  Puerto  Rico 
($95,069)  under  the  permanent  Smith-Lever  net  approved  iviay  6,  1914  (7  U.S.C. 
341-348),  as  amended  hy  the  Act  of  Ma.rch  4,  1931  (7  U.S.C.  386d-386f)  ,  extend¬ 
ing  its  benefits  to  Puerto  Rico.  The  funds  are  a.vailahle  to  Puerto  Rico  only 
after  the  Island  has  met  the  required  offset  to  funds  allotted  under  the 
permanent  Smith-Lever  net. 

The  Extension  Service  of  Puerto  Rico  is  responsihle  for  bringing  to  all 
rural  people  of  the  Island  the  la.test  infermartion  regarding  agriculture  and 
home  economics  and  to  help  them  adopt  improved  methods  and  practices  ixi  the 
production  and  mank^ting  of  crops  and  livestock,  the  growing  of  gandens  and 
other  home  food  supplies,  the  preservation  of  food,  adequate  diets  for  health, 
improved  sanitation,  the  development  of  cormmnity  life,  and  other  activities 
to  promote  higher  standards  of  living.  The  Extension  Service  also  ham  the 
responsibility  for  extending  training  and  benefits  provided  through  4-H  club 
wo  rk. 


The  Territorial  allotments  are  paid  directly  to  a  designa.ted  officer 
and  are  disbursed  in  ancordance  with  budgets  and  programs  of  work  submitted 
by  the  Director  of  extension  of  Puerto  Rico  and  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  Expendittmes  by  Puerto  Rico  from  this  and  other  coopera.tive 
extension  appropriations  are  subject  to  inspection  by  representatives  of  the 
Department. 

(f)  ADDITIOxaL  cooperative  EXTEKSIOi;  WOPlK 

Appropriation  Act,  1939 .  $275,000 

Budget  Estimat.  ,  1940 .  . -  - 

Decrease .  275,000 


PROJECT  STA'i.'JijiviEi''lT 


Project 

Pa.yments  to  States  and  HaT/ani 
for  a.dditional  cooperative 
extension  work  (^idditional 
cooperative  extension  work) 


1938  1939  ,  1940 

(Estimated):  (Estimated) 


Decrease 


-$275,000(1) 
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Dill  CHxi  A  S-iii 

(l)  The  reduction  of  5275,000  in  this  item  for  1940  will  eliminate 
this  appropriation  for  direct  pe^yments  to  States  gjid  Hawaii  for  additional 

cooperative  extension  work.  It  has  been  the  policy  to  reduce  this  item  each 
year  since  1936  as  a  partial  offset  to  the  annual  increment  under  funds 
authorized  by  Sec.  21  of  the  Banldiead- Jones  Act. 


WORK  imDER  THIS  APPROFRIATIOH 


These  funds  supplement  the  permanent  specific  appropriation  provided 
under  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  approved  hay  8,  1914  (7  U.S.C.  341-348),  as  well 
as  those  provided  under  the  Capper-Ketcham  Act,  approved  hay  22,  1928  (7  U.S.C. 
343a,  343b).  The  appropriation  ha.s  provided  for  en  expansion  of  the  co¬ 
operative  extension  work,  including  the  employment  of  specialists  in  economics 
£'nd  marketing.  These  funds  are  allotted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
the  several  States  and  the  T^^rritory  of  Kar/aii  in  such  amounts  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  accomplish  such  purposes.  They  are  also  paid  directly  to  the 
State  colleges  of  c,griculture  a.s  Federal  e.id  for  the  promotion  of  extension 
•jork  in  agriculture  and  hom^  economics.  Hov/ever,  payments  under  these  funds 
to  the  States,  instead  of  being  based  upon  rural  population,  ha.ve  been  subject 
to  determination  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  a.s  to  the  amount  that  he 
deemed  necossarj''  to  ancomplish  the  best  results  in  each  State, 

The  State  allotments  have  been  paid  directly  to  a  designated  officer 
in  each  State  and  disbursed  by  the  States  in  accordance  with  budgets  and 
programs  of  work  submitted  by  bhe  State  directors  of  extension  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Expenditures  by  the  Ste-tes  from  this  and 
other  cooperative  extension  appropriations  have  been  subject  to  annual  in¬ 
spection  by  representatives  of  the  Department. 

( g)  IH  jJjL ,  PAYiviiiiivTS  TO  STATES,  etc. 


Change  in  Language 

It  is  recommended  tha,t  the  langu.a,ge  of  this  pare^graph  be  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  words  "In  all,  payments  to  States,  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and 
Puerto  Rico  for  agricultural  extension  v/ork,"  the  following: 

"to  be  accounted  for  as  one  fund" 

Por  explanation  of  this  change  see  general  note  in  these  Justifi- 
ca-ions  under  Office  of  Experiment  Sta.tions,  page  5^* 

Direct  Appropriations  to  the  Department 


(h)  GEHERmIj  ADkIhlSTrATIVE  E^kPEHSES 


Appropriation  ^i.ct,  1939 .  $126,246 

Budget  Estimate,  1940 .  126, 246 


I 
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PROJECT  STx.TE.uEi'!T 


Project 

1938 

le39 

(Estimated) 

1940 

(Estimated) 

GeneroA  :',dm  inis  trod  ion  and  husiness 

service . 

Unohligated  halancc . 

$123,313 

2,933 

$126, 246 

$126,246 

Total  appropriation . 

126,246 

126,246 

126, 24o 

V/02K  UNDER  THIS  ^PROPRI^iTIOR 


This  e,ppropr iation  provides  pcrsonn^-l  ond  funds  oss-nti'rl  to  the 
proper  supervision  c.nd  genoreJ  ousinoss  operations  of  ihj  Extension  Servic-. 

(i)  ERRiviERi-S '  COOPERiiTIVE  DEwiORSTRfiTIOl.  wORK 


Appropriation  xXt,  1S39 .  $545,170 

Budget  Estimo.te,  1940 .  575,170 

Increase .  30,000 


PROJECT  STATEiviENT 


Pro,iects 

1938  ; 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1940 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

1.  Technical  advice  and 
assistance  in  sub¬ 
ject-matter  fields 
to  State  extension 
forces . 

$384, 703 

$374,170 

$404,170 

+$30,000(1) 

2.  Studies  of  extension 
methods  and  assist¬ 
ance  in  training 
courses  for  State 
extension  forces 

68,726 

78,500 

75 , 500 

3.  Preparation  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  visual 
material  and  exten¬ 
sion  literature  to 
Department  and  State 

extension  forces . 

Unobligated  balance. .  . . 

80 , 020 

21 , 221 

(a) 92,500 

92,500 

Total  appropriation. 

554,670 

(a)  545, 170 

575,170 

■^50 , 000 

(a)  Includes  $200  transferred  to  Bureau  of  Stoudards ,  Department  of  Commerce 


for  research  on  photographic  work. 
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INCREASjii 

(1)  The  increase  of  ^30.000  in  this  item  for  1940  under  the  project 
’’Technical  advice  and  assistance  in  subject-matter  fields  to  Ste-te  extension 

forces”  is  recommended  for  expending’  the  staff  of  the  Washington  office  to 

enable  the  Department  to  develop  and  dissurainate  information  more  fully  along 
the  lines  of  agricultixral  production  and  agricultural  economics  in  laud-use 
planning  to  meet  more  adequately  the  needs  of  farm  people  in  developing, 
coordinating,  and  carrying  out  production  and  economic  programs  of  county, 
ftate,  and  national  significance.  The  additional  $30,000,  if  granted,  would 
bo  used  as  follows; 

( a)  An  increase  of  $17,800  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  super- 
visor.y  tecnnica.l  staff.  The  Extension  Service  is  intimahuly  concerned  ¥/ith 
all  of  the  na,tiona.l  agricultural  prograjns.  This  increase  will  enable  the 
jjoderal  Extension  Service  to  ma.inta.in  closer  contact  with  the  agencies  con¬ 
ducting  these  programs  and  to  be  constautly  informed  regarding  objectives, 
procedures,  and  such  modifications  as  may  be  made  from  time  to  time.  The 
jijxtension  Service  will  tiiereoy  be  able  to  give  greater  assistance  to  the 
Depautment  in  advaucing  the  national  prograjns.  Moreover,  the  Service  will 
be  able  to  give  tns  State  Extension  Services  more  informa,tion  and  assistance 
in  developing  county,  State,  and  regiona,!  prograjns,  as  well  as  to  assist  in 
the  correlation  of  State  aud  county  ..xtension  programs  v/ith  the  national  pro¬ 
grams,  Thus  the  largest  possible  returns  to  the  public  ma,y  be  obtained  from 
Federal  expenditures  for  agriculture. 

(h)  An  increase  of  $12,200  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  staff 
of  trained  extension  economists.  This  vlll  make  it  possible  for  the  Federal 
Extension  Service  to  study  and  adapt  information,  obtained  from  State  and  local 
sources  on  economic  and  marketing  situations  aud  problems,  to  the  development 
of  long-time  agricultural  economic  programs  of  nationa.l  significauce  in  co¬ 
operation  with  other  agencies  of  the  Department.  Federal,  State,  and  county 
extension  workers  need  this  information  in  order  that  they  may  better  supply 
the  demauds  of  farmers  for  assistanc..  in  solving  their  economic  problems  and 
for  information  to  help  them  a.va.il  themselves  of  tne  Federal  aids  to  agri¬ 
culture  . 


WOHE  UFDEH  THIS  aPPEOPEIATICF 

General. — This  item  provides  funds  for  the  administration  and  super¬ 
vision  of  cooperative  extension  work  conducted  in  continental  United  States 
aud  tne  Territories  of  Alauka,  Hawahi,  aud  Puerto  Rico,  the  furnishing  of 
technica,!  a,dvice  and  a,ssistance  to  State  Extension  Services,  aud  the  ma,in— 
tenancy  of  the  necessary-  professional  aud  clerical  staff  in  the  District 
of  Columbia, 


_  1  •  T»^chnical  advice  and  assistance  in  subject-matter  fields  to  State 
juptension  forces.  —  This  project  covers  the  cost  of  maintenauce  of  a  staff 
essential  to  the  efficient  field  a.dninistration  of  extension  work,  the  in¬ 
spection  ol  ojcpenditores  under  Federal  grauts  in  various  States,  and  the 
coordination  of  all  extension  work  in  the  field.  Supervisory  subject-matter 
a^-d  eco^-Omic  specialists  caury  to  the  State  extension  services  the  findings 
of  the  reseauch  bureaus  of  tne  F-dera.l  Department  aud  a,ssist  them  to  in¬ 
corporate  suen  fc.cts  in  tneir  State  programs.  They  ca.rry  information  of 
valuo  also  from  Stats  to  State  along  the  lines  of  agriculture  cud  home  economics. 


j 


2.  Studies  of  extension  methods  and  assistance  in  training;  courses 
for  Ste.te  extension  forces.  —  The  work  under  this  project;  is  very  essential 
as  the  Extension  Service  orig'ine.tes ,  plans,  end  conducts,  in  cooperation 
with  other  sections  of  the  Pederal  extension  service  and  the  various  State 
extension  services,  field  and  office  studies  aim^d  at  the  development  of 

a  scientific  body  of  information  which  will  aid  in  the  further  development 
of  agricultural  extension,  home  economics  extension,  and  hoys'  and  girls' 

4-It  club  work,  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  extension  workers  engaged 
in  these  lines  of  v/ork;  promotes  end  assists  the  development  of  more 
adequate  professional  training  of  extension  workers  —  both  for  those 
planning  to  enter  the  work  and  for  those  already  in  the  service;  records 
and  measures  the  accomplishments  of  the  cooperative  extension  s3’-stem;  and 
analyzes  and  interprets  the  results  obtained  in  terms  of  teaching  activities 
and  educational  progress. 

3.  Preparation  and  distribution  of  visueh  ma.terial  and  extension 
literature  to  Department  and  Sta.te  extension  forces.  —  Under  this  pro¬ 
ject  the  Extension  Service  mainta,ins  such  activities  as  its  photographic 
libre,ry,  editorial  unit,  preparation  of  radio  programs,  writers  for  the 
preparation  of  specic?l  educational  material,  lantern  slides  and  film  strips, 
and  similar  informational  functions.  Service  in  connection  with  information 
and  illustrative  material  is  rendered  to  the  a,pproximatcly  8,500  extension 
field  workers.  All  annual  reports  and  similar  data  are  prepared  under  this 
project. 


SUPPLEivEiETiiL  PUIIDS 


Projects 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1940 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1939 

Obligated, 

1938 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Admin- 

istration; 

(a.)  Salaries  and  Expenses;  Eor 
technical  a.ssisrance  on  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  marketing 
agreemert  prograras . 

$8,000 

$8 , 000 

$8 , 500 

(b)  Pavrments  for  Agricultural 
Adjustment:  Eor  assistance  to 
State  extension  forces  in  com¬ 
pletion  of  conmiodity  progrrms, 
including  back  obligations.... 

29,943 

E:portation  and  Domestic  Consump- 

tion  of  Agricultural  Cornmoditi-s 

(Cotton  Price  Adjustment);  Eor 
special  assistance  to  State  ex¬ 
tension  forces  in  admhtistering 
the  cotton  price  adjustment  plan.. 

6,245 

s6 

SUPPLEivZHli'jTAL  PUIJDS  -  Continued 


Projects 

jiiStimated 
ohligations , 
1940 

Estimated 
ODliga.tions ,  ; 
1939  ; 

Obligated, 

1938 

Exportation  and  Domestic  Consump- 

tion  of  Agricultural  Commodities; 

Por  special  assistcuce  to  State 
extension  forces  in  administer¬ 
ing  tile  cotton  program . 

$260,797 

Conserve^tion  and  Use  of  Agricul- 
tural  Land  Resources; 

por  special  assistants  in  nine 
Southern  States  engaged  in 
handling  details  connected 
with  the  agricilL tural  con¬ 
servation  program . 

848,500 

Por  specia.l  cassistcnce  to  State 
extension  forces  on  agricul¬ 
tural  conservation  program 
planning . 

$62,500 

$62,500 

125,000 

Por  special  assistants  to  dis- 
p la:^'’  agr  i cul  tural  c on  s e  r va,t  ion 
e^diihit  s . 

3,500 

3 , 500 

77 

Tota.l,  Conservation  and  Use 
of  Agricultural  Land  Re¬ 
sources . 

66,000 

66 , 000 

973,577 

Total,  Supplemental  Punds 
(Direct  Allotments) . 

74,000 

;  74,000 

; 1,279,062 

(j)  iVxOTIOK  PICTUPJ;S 


Appropriation  Act,  1939 .  $79,000 

Budget  Bstimr.te,  1940 .  79,000 


PnOdejCT  STATBi'.uiPT 


Projects 

1938 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1.  Preparation  of  motion  pictures.,.. 

2.  Distribution  of  motion  pictures... 

Unobligated  ba-lance . 

$59 , 453 
17,433 
2,114 

$59,000 

20 , 000 

$59,000 

20 , 000 

T  n  t,  ^  1  npp  T"  np  t  i ''  t.  i  n  r,  ,  ,  .  ,  , 

79,000 

79,000 

79,000 

,1 


T 


i 


t 
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WORK  UiiDEr.  THIS  ^PRGPRI^TION 

General.  —  These  funds  meet  the  expenses  incident  to  the  maintwimnce 
of  a  la.'boratory  for  the  production  of  motion  pictures  as  a  meeus  of  dissemi¬ 
nating  information  on  the  results  of  scientific  research  of  the  various  Dur- 
eaus  of  the  Departmunt  and  to  t^ach  improved  methods  aud  practices  in  agri¬ 
culture,  forestry,  rural  engineering,  home  economics,  and  kindred  suDjecbs. 

1,  Prepa.ration  of  motion  pictures.  —  Under  this  project  th^  actual 
costs  of  the  preparation  of  motion  pictures  are  provided.  In  cooporadion  v/itn 
the  va.ricus  'biureaus  of  the  Department,  scenarios  oind  otlu-.r  details  a^rc  rked 
out.  Trained  personnel  is  provided  for  makir.g  the  necess.ary  pictures  and 

for  recording  sour.d,  development,  processing,  a.nd  C'txijr  st.:;ps  essential  to 
the  preparation  of  films.  l\Toc.-:SS3-r5‘  traveling  exp^ns^. s  incident  oo-ucrk  in 
the  field  and  funds  for  the  transp'','rtation  of  equipment  also  are  provided 
under  this  project. 

2.  Distrihuticn  of  moti-^n  pictures.  —  Under  this  project  funds  are 
made  availaole  for  the  actual  distrihuticn  of  the  completed  films.  Hecessary 
personnel  is  provided  in  Y/asnington,  D.C.  to  mo.intain  records  and  to  hook, 
ship»cn.d  inspect  films,  lie  t  if  i  cat  ions  of  the  relea.se  of  films  are  prepared 
a.nd  catalogues  and  other  loecessary  infermahien  frurnished.  Pileis  ere  loaned 
to  the  8,500  entensicn  workers  -rnd  to  other  educational  cO.gencies  on  request. 

(k)  ii-Gm u U nTU eOruj  -iAtimlTo  Ar 


Appropriation  Act,  1939 .  $85,000 

Budget  Estii'nate,  1940 .  85 , 000 


PROJECT  STATEiviEiIT 


1938  .  1939  ;  1940 


Projects 

1.  Preparation  of  agricultural 


eoxhihits  to  he  shov;n  at  | 

fairs . ;  $43,701 

2.  Exhihition  of  agricultural  ; 

exhibits  at  fairs . ■  41,197 

Unobligated  balance . ;  102 


Total  appropriation . ;  85,000 


(Estimated) 

$44,000 
41 ,000 


(Estimated 


$44,000 
41 , 000 


85 , 000 


85,000 


V/ORK  UHDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General. —  This  appropriation  item  affords  the  means  by  which  the 
Department  provides  tne  public  with  agricultura.1  information  in  ;;he  form 
of  exhibits,  nov/  recognized  as  an  important  method  of  teaching.  It  also 
enables  the  Department,  through  the  maintenance  of  a  trained  staff,  to 


partially  coordinate  the  general  exiiihits  work  of  its  "bureaus.  The  activity 
is  ce-rried  on  through  cooperative  agreements  v/ith  fairs  within  the  United 
States,  the  Department  furnishing  the  exhibits  and  personnel  for  their 
management  and  demonstration,  the  fairs  paying  a  share  of  the  cost  of 
transporting  exhibits,  furnishing  exhibition  spa,ce  free,  paying  drayage 
and  labor  for  unloading  and  reloading  cars  at  exhibition  points,  common 
labor  for  unpacking,  installing,  dismantling,  and  repacking  the  exhibits, 
also  janitor,  watchman,  electrical,  and  such  other  special  services  as 
are  necessary  to  accomplish  creditable  displays.  The  appropriation  item  is 
used  for  projects  as  follows: 

1,  Preparation  of  agricultural  exhibits  to  be  shown  at  fakirs.  — 

The  work  under  this  project  consists  of  the  planning,  preparing,  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  agricultural  exhibits,  involving  (a)  analysis  of  subject- 
matter,  by  study  and  consultation  with  specialists  end  scientists  of 

the  Department,  of  exhibit  proposals;  (b)  determination  of  form  of 
presentation  e.nd  preparation  of  oxiiibit  designs  and  building  plans; 

(c)  construction  and  maintenar.ee  of  exhibits,  involving  development 
of  raechnical  appliances,  electrical  devices,  art  work,  modeling,  and 
lettering;  and  (d)  investigations  of  ma.terials,  methods,  and  principles 
useful  in  exhibit  work. 

2.  Exhibition  of  agricultural  e:daibits  a.t  fairs.  —  Vifork  under 
this  project  consists  of  negotia.ting  financial  arid  coopora,tive  agree¬ 
ments  with  fairs,  Goverrment  departments  arid  bureaus,  railroads,  a.sso- 
ciations,  orgar.izations ,  arid  other  agencies  for  the  movement,  install¬ 
ing,  display,  and  demonstration  of  educational  exhibits  at  about  sixty 
exhibits  earh  year,  direction  and  management  of  such  exhibitions,  and  the 
warehousing,  shipment,  return,  and  care  of  a  large  momber  of  educational 
exhibits. 


(1)  GPJiATER  TEXAS  ADD  PM  AiMlICM  EXPOSITIOH 
(Transfer  to  Agriculture,  Act  of  April  9,  1937). 

A  transfer  of  $12,000  wen  made  to  the  Extension  Service  for  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  Greater  Texas  and  Pan  American  Exposition  held  in  Dallas, 
Texas,'  during  the  fiscal  years  1937  and  1938.  Of  this  amount  $770  was 
obligated  during  fiscal  year  1937,  and  the  balance,  $11,230,  during  the 
fiscal  year  1938. 

This  transfer  was  for  the  purpose  of  employing  personnel,  purchasing 
materials,  and  the  making  of  contrants  necessary  in  designing,  preparing, 
and  assembling  educational  exhibits  portraying  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture;  for  installing,  demonstrating,  and  maintaining  these  ex¬ 
hibits  at  the  Greater  Texas  and  Pan  imericen  Exposition,  Dalian,  Texas; 
and  for  their  return  to  the  custody  of  the  Department  and  restoration  to 
such  condition  as  v/ill  permit  their  use  a,t  subsequent  occasions. 


(in)  GruEAT  lAICIIS  il^CPOSITIO^: 

(TraJisfer  to  Agric^ilture ,  Act  of  May  15,  1956) 

(Continuance  of  part icipa,t ion  in  1937  aud  1938, 
provided  for  by  Pub.  Res,  No.  23,  approved  Apr.  12,  1937). 

A  net  amount  of  $16,353  was  transferred  to  the  Extension  Service 
for  participation  in  the  Great  Lakes  Espiosition,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  during 
the  fiscal  years  1936,  1937,  and  1938,  Of  this  emoimt,  $6,968  was 
obligated  during  the  fiscal  year  1938,  aud  an  unobligated  balance  of 
$76  was  trajisferred  back  to  the  Great  Lakes  Exposition  appropriation. 

This  tra.nsfer  was  for  the  purpose  of  employing  personnel,  pur¬ 
chasing  materials,  and  the  malcing  of  contracts  necessa.ry  in  designing, 
assembling,  transporting,  installing,  demonstrating,  and  arranging  for 
the  safekeeping  of  the  Department’s  exhibits  ak  the  Great  LaAos  Ex¬ 
position  and  their  return  to  the  custody  of  the  Department. 

(n)  INTEHi'IATIONAL  EXPOSITION  OP  PARIS,  PFJiNCE 

(Transfer  to  Agriculture,  1936-1938,  as  provided  by  Public 
Resolution  No.  8,  approved  peb.  25,  1937), 

A  transfer  of  $2,000  was  made  to  the  Extension  Service  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  prepaning  and  assembling  an  exliibit  for  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  connection  vifith  its  participation  in  the  International  Exposi¬ 
tion  of  Paris,  prance,  in  the  year  1937.  Of  this  amount  $526  was  obligated 
in  1937  and  $1,074  in  1938,  and  the  balance,  $400,  wan  transferred  back 
to  the  International  Exposition  of  Paris,  Prance,  appropr iatioia. 

(o)  PAN  AviERICi-r  EXPOSITION,  TAViPA,  PLORIDA 
(Transfer  to  Agriculture,  Act  of  May  23,  1938). 

A  transfer  of  $448  was  mr.de  to  the  Extension  Service  for  the  p'or- 
pose  of  propc.ring  an  exhibit  for  display  at  the  Pan  American  Eiposition, 
Tampa,  Florida.,  in  the  year  1939. 

(p)  SETENTE  WORLD’S  POULTRY  CONGRESS  AvD  EXPOSITION 

(Tra.nsfer  to  Agriculture,  1938  -  Dec.  31,  1939, 
in  a.c cordon ce  with  provisions  in  the  .-rts  of 
July  30,  1937  (50  Sta.t.,  p,  550),  and  nug.  25, 

1937  (50  Stat.,  p.77l),  and  \Ath  request  con¬ 
tained  in  letter  of  the  S<L;creta.ry  of  Agriculture 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated  Dec.  23,  1937.) 

The  sum  of  $24,843.38  was  transferred  to  the  Extension  Service  for 
part icipa.t ion  in  the  Seventh  world's  Poultry  Congress  and  Exposition  to 
to  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  i.n  1939.  Of  this  ajnoir'.t  $500  v/as  obligated 
during  the  fiscal  year  1938,  a.nd  the  ba-lance,  $24,343,  is  available  for 
obliga.tion  during  the  fiscal  years  1939  and  1940,  of  ’."hich  amount  iz  is 
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estimated  that  $16,060  will  he  obligated  in  fiscal  year  1939  and  $8,283 
in  fiscal  year  1940^ 

This  transfer  was  for  the  purpose  of  employing  personnel,  purchasing 
materials,  meJoing  contracts  necessary  in  designing,  preparing,  assembling, 
transporting,  installing,  demonstrating,  sjid  arranging  for  the  safekeeping 
of  the  Department's  exhibits  at  the  Seventh  V/orld's  Poultry  Congress  and 
Exposition  and  their  return  to  the  custody  of  the  Department  of  Ag'^iculture. 

(q)  COOPERATIVE  EAEIvi  EORESTRY  EJE:ENSI01'J  WORK 

Appropriation  Act,  1939 

Budge  t  E  s  t irna t  e ,  1 940 . . 

Increase . 


PROJECT  STATEivISKTT 


Projects 

1938 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1940 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

1.  TechnicaJ  advice  and 
assistance  in  farm 
forestry  to  State 
extension  forces . 

$6,440 

$5, 298 

$6,940 

+  $642(1) 

2.  Allotments  to  States 
for  cooperative 
farm  forestry 
( Clarke -IvicNary  Act).. 

50,105 

50 , 540 

93,060 

+  42,520(2) 

Unobligated  balance. . . . 

293 

- 

Total  appropriation 

56,838 

56, 838 

100,000 

+43,162 

INCREASE 

The  increa-se  of  $43,162  in  this  item  for  1940  consists  of; 

( 1 )  An  increase  of  $642  for  technical  a.dvice  and  assistance  to  State 
extension  forces,  to  take  care  of  a^dditionad  tr-avel  of  supervising  foresters 
necessitated  by  proposed  a.ddiLional  cooperation. 

(2)  An  increase  of  542,520  for  allotments  to  States  for  cooperative 
farm  forestry  under  provisions  of  the  Clarke-McNary  Act,  to  be  used  as 
follows; 

(a)  $16,780  for  placing  cooperation  with  33  States  and 
Puerto  Rico  on  a  basis  of  $1,980  per  annum  each.  Thu 
maximum  appropriation  previously  raaxle  under  this  item  ’xas 
$74,000  in  1932,  which  permitted  cooperation  with  the  Stetes 
on  the  basis  of  $1,980  per  annum  to  each  State  then  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  provide  offsetting  funds.  Fnen  this  appropriation 
was  curtailed  in  1934,  it  ’.va.s  necessary  to  reduce  State 


$56,838 

100,000 

43,162 


i 
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allotments  to  amounts  ranging  from  $800  to  $1,620  each* 
provision  for  tne  Department  to  pa^-'  approximately  one- 
half  of  the  salaries  and  travel  expense  (i.e.,  $1980) 
of  those  Sta.te  extension  foresters  no\j  employed  will 
permit  expansion  of  forestry  extension  work  through  the 
use  of  Ste.te  funds  thus  released.  This  expansion  would 
he  reflected  in  cooperation  hy  the  States  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  additional  forest<-rs, 

(h)  $25,740  for  extension  of  cooperation  on  a  full-* 

time  basis  at  $1,930  per  annum  through  the  employment  of 
approximately  13  additional  farm  foresters.  Certain 
States  have  indicated  that  they  are  now  in  a,  position  to 
cooperate  in  the  employment  of  a  forester  oy  providing 
the  offset  required.  In  addition,  certain  Stages  now 
cooperating  a.re  in  a  position  to  meet  the  required  offset 
necessary  to  employ  a  second  forester,  Accordingly, 
it  is  planned  to  enter  into  cooperation  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  approximate!;^  13  additional  foresters  on  the 
full-time  basis  of  $1,980  per  annum. 

V/OEK  IThDDE  THIS  APPHOPRIaTIOI! 


General . —  Section  5  of  the  Clarke -ivicNary  Forestry  Act  of  June  7, 
1924,  authorizi-:s  an  annual  appropriation  of  $100,000  for  the  promotion  of 
educa.tional  work  with  farm  people  in  establishing,  improving,  and  renewing 
woodlots,  shelterbelts,  windbreaks,  and  other  valuable  forest  growth  and 
in  growing  and  renewing  useful  timber  crops.  The  present  appropriation 
is  $56,838,  and  the  funds  are  allotted  to  the  States  and  Territories  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  the  basis  of  cooperative  agreements  for 
extension  activities  in  farm  forestry.  This  farm  forestry  extension 
work  is  conducted  in  conjunction  v/ith  the  cooperative  agricultural  ex¬ 
tension  program, 

1.  Technict\l  a^dvice  and  assistance  in  farm  forestry  to  Sta.te  exten¬ 
sion  forces, —  The  allotment  for  this  project  covers  the  cost  of  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  one  extension  forestry  specialist  in  bushington  axd  travel. 

His  services  are  ossentia.l  to  the  coordination  of  all  extension  activities 
in  fa,rm  forestry  in  the  field.  The  extension  forester  a.ssists  Sta.te  Hx- 
tensicn  Services  to  incorporate  the  practical  results  of  the  research  find¬ 
ings  of  the  FederaJ.  Forest  Service  in  State  extension  forestry  programs 

and  acts  as  a  carrier  of  forestry  extension  information  from  Sta.to  to  State. 
This  speciadist  also  prepa.ros  forestry  extension  literature,  makes  talks, 
and  radio  addresses,  and  otherv/ise  promotes  better  forestry  practices, 

2,  Al-lotments  to  States  for  cccpcra.tive  farm  forestry  (Clarke- 
ivicHaxy  Act).—  The  funds  for  this  project  ccvei'  the  cost  of  coopera.tion  with 
the  States  in  the  employment  of  extension  faxm  foresters.  The  usual  arrange' 
rnont  is  for  the  Federal  Extension  Service  to  contribute  tov/ard  the  salary 

of  the  extension  forester,  the  State  providing  for  the  rema.irder  of  his 
salary,  tra.vol  expenses,  clerical  help,  and  other  necessaxy  expenses. 

Usually  the  contributi-on  by  a.  State  is  considerably  more  than  that  of  the 
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Extension  Service,  At  present  this  cooperative  arrangement  is  in  effect 
with  33  States  and  Puerto  Rico.  A  very  large  part  of  the  farm  acrScOge 
of  the  United  States  is  in  woodland,  and  much  of  the  income  of  farmers  in 
certain  sections,  particularly  the  Northeastern  and  Southern  States,  is 
from  forest  products.  County  agents  generally  are  not  trained  in  forest 
management  and  need  the  assistance  of  farm  forestry  specialists  in 
strengthening  their  work  in  this  field.  The  extension  forester  arranges 
demonstrations  in  woodlot  management,  selection  of  trees  for  cutting, 
estimating  of  rnerchantahle  timber,  and  in  other  fields.  In  many  Sta.tes 
the  extension  forester  is  also  active  in  assisting  farmers  in  forest 
planting  plans  and  in  interesting  members  of  boys’  and  girls'  clubs  in 
tree  planting. 

The  allotments  to  the  States  end  Puerto  Rico  under  the  Clarke- 
McNary  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1939  are  an  follows; 


Alabajna, . . .  $1620 

California .  1620 

Colore.do . 900 

Connecticut .  1020 

Georgia .  1620 

Idaho .  1620 

Illinois . 1620 

Indiana .  1620 

Iowa- .  1620 

Kansas .  1020 

Louisiana .  1620 

Ma.ryland . . . 1620 

Massachusetts .  1620 

Michigan .  1620 

Minnesota .  1620 

Mississippi .  1620 

Montana, . . 800 


Nebranka, .  $1620 

New  Hamp  sh  ir  e .  1520 

Nev/  Jersey, .......  1620 

New  York .  1620 

North  Carolina,, . . .  1620 

North  Dakota, . , . . ,  1260 

Ohio 1440 
Pennsylvania. , . . . .  1260 

Tennessee, . .  1620 

Texas 1 620 

Utah . 1080 

Vermont ...........  1620 

Virginia,.... .  1620 

'west  Virginia, .  1520 

Wisconsin,, .  1620 

Tifyoming . 1260 

Puerto  Rico .  1620 


Total  a,llDtments,  . .  . .  50,540 

(r)  IN  iiLL,  salaries  A'JD  EXPENSES 


Change  in  Langue,ge 


It  is  recommended  tha,t  the  langua,ge  of  this  paragraph  be  ajnended 
by  inserting  after  the  words  "In  a,ll,  sc,la,ries  and  expenses,"  the  fol¬ 
lowing; 


"to  be  a,ccounted  for  as  one  fined" 

Eor  explana,tion  of  this  change  see  general  note  in  these  Justifi¬ 
cations  under  Office  of  E:iperiment  Stations,  page 
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(s)  COOPERATIYj:;  AGHICULTURiil  RATRAoION  VjOHA 
(Permanent  Anniial  Smith-Lever  Appropriation) 


Permanent  Appropriation,  1939 . $4,701,165 

Budget  Estimaite,  1940 .  4,  701 ,165 


PROJECT  STA'LCivRnT 


Project 

1938 

1939 

(Est  imated) 

1940 

(Estimated) 

Payments  to  States,  Eavraii,  and 
Puerto  Rico  for  cooperative 
agricultural  extension  work 
( Sraith-Le ve  r  Act ) . 

$4,701,165 

$4,701,155 

$4, 701,165 

W03X  Ul^'EER  THIS  iiPPROPRIATIOL* 

This  is  the  permanent  specific  appropriation  for  coopera,tive  agricul¬ 
tural  extension  work  provided  in  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  approved  Ma^  8,  1914 
(7  U.S.C.  341-348),  as  amended  oy  the  extension  of  this  Act  to  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii  hy  the  Act  of  May  16,  1928  (7  U.S.C.  385-3861))  and  to  Puerto  Rico 
ly  the  Act  of  March  4,  1931  (?  U.S.C.  386d-386f) . 

Under  the  provisions  of  these  Acts,  $10,000  is  appropriated  annually 
to  each  State,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico  without  requirements  of  State  or 
Territorial  offset,  and  the  remainder  of  the  appropriation  is  distrihuted  on 
the  basis  of  rural  population.  This  is  the  basic  act  'onder  which  cooperative 
extension  work  is  conducted  by  the  Department  and  the  State  colleges  of 
agriculture,  making  available  to  rural  people  information  on  agriculture 
and  home  economics.  County  agricultural  agents,  home  demonstration  agents, 
club  workers,  and  State  specialists  a,ssist  adults  and  young  people  in  the 
application  of  the  results  of  reseanch  in  ag;riculture  end  home  economics  to 
meet  locaA  conditions  and  to  improve  individual  farm  and  home  enterprises 
and  rural  life  generally. 

The  State  allotments  are  paid  directly  to  a  designe.ted  officer  in 
each  State  and  e,re  disb^'orsed  by  the  States  in  accordance  with  budgets  and 
programs  of  work  submitted  by  the  State  directors  of  extension  and  approved 
by  tne  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  E:xpenditures  by  the  Starnes  from  this  and 
other  cooperative  extension  appropriations  are  subject  to  annual  inspection 
by  representatives  of  the  Department. 
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FCREICT  agricultural  SERVICE 


(Formerly  conducted  under  item  "Foreign  Competition  and 
Fema-nd,"  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics;  recommended 
in  the  1940  Estimates  to  he  set  up  as  a  separate  unit 
under  Office  of  the  Secretary). 


Appropriation,  1939  ("Foreign  Competition 
and  Demand,"  Bureau  of  Agricultural 

Economics) . . . . . . . . .  . ,  $295 , 000 

Budget  Estimate,  1940 . . . .  545,  000. 

Increase . . . .  - . .  250, 000 


PROJECT  STATEi'/iElTT 


proj  ect 

1938 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1940  .  , 

.  Increase 

(Estimateaj 

Foreign  agricultural  service. . . . 
Unobligated  balance . 

$296,889 

1,111 

$295,000 

$545,000:  +  $250,000  (l) 

Total  appropriation . . 

298,000 

295,000 

545, 000 1  +  250,000 

INCREASE 

( 1 )  An  increase  of  $250.000  is  recommended  in  this  item  for  1940  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  eyoansion  of  the  Department's  work  with  respect  to  the  competition  .and 
demand  for  agricultural  uroducts  in  Latin~American  countries. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  Department  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
expansion  of  its  activities  in  the  Latin- American  field  is  to  maintain,  hroaden, 
and  improve  our  economic  and  other  relations  with  these  countries^  Specifi¬ 
cally,  the  Department’s  representatives  will  investigate  the  possibilities  of 
expanding  the  markets  in  Latin  America  for  United  States  agricultural  products; 
investigate  the  agricultural  resources  and  potentialities  of  the  Latin-Araerican 
countries  from  the  standpoint  of  increased  production  of  noncompetitive  agri¬ 
cultural  products,  particularly  those  of  stra^tegic  importance  to  the  United 
States;  and  investigate  the  trends  and  potentialities  of  production  of  com¬ 
petitive  agricultural  products  in  Latin  America.  These  representatives  will 
serve  as  regional  directors  for  the  more  technical  investigations  as  to  the 
possibilities  for  increased  production  of  strategic  materials  needed  by  the 
United  States  and  will  advise  the  chiefs  of  diplomatic  missions  concerning 
agricultural  development s^ 

In  view  of  the  severe  losses  sustained  by  this  country  in  its  European 
markets,  notably  in  Germany,  and  prospective  further  losses  of  markets  in  the 
Orient,  American,  agriculture  must  find  new  foreign  outlets  elsevdiere  or  greatly 
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curtail  its  total  production.  Latin  America,  particularly  in  the  Tropics, 
offers  the  only  important  potential  foreign  markets  for  such  products  as 
'fhea.t  flour  and  other  cereal  products,  pork  and  lard,  rice,  canned,  dried,  and 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  dairy  products.  It  is  at  the  same  time  an 
important  present  or  potential  producer  of  a  number  of  strategic  raw  ma.terials, 
such  as  rubber,  quinine,  and  other  noncompetitive  raw  materials  greatly  needed 
by  the  United  States.  Thus,  there  is  a  sound  basis  for  reciprocal  trade 
between  Latin  America  and  the  United  States  \diich,  if  developed,  woui.d  be 
directly  beneficial  to  American  agriculture  and  to  the  national  economy.  It 
is  desirable,  in  the  long-term  interests  of  both  areas,  that  the  productive 
capacities  of  these  countries  be  directed  toward  the  production  of  strategic 
raw  materials  vshich  the  United  States  needs  and  to  vdiich  their  natural  re¬ 
sources  are  better  adapted. 

It  is  proposed  to  survey  the  tropical  hardwood  resources  of  Latin  America 
to  determine  the  availability  and  accessibility  of  commercial  stands  and  to 
obtain  samples  of  selected  woods  for  testing  in  our  laboratories.  Our  imports 
of  tropical  hardwoods  exceed  100  million  board  feet  a  year,  but  less  than  half, 
of  these  imports  originate  in  Latin  America.  The  proposed  studies  should  re¬ 
sult  in  a  greater  proportion  of  tropical  hardwoods  being  imported  from  Latin 
America.  These  imports  would  not  be  detrimental  to  domestic  interests  because 
we  are  now  cutting  our  domestic  hardwoods  faster  than  they  are  growing.  More¬ 
over,  certain  of  the  cabinet  woods  of  Latin  America  find  no  counterpart  in 
the  United  States  and  thus  our  furniture  manufacturers  will  bo  able  to  compete 
successfully  with  the  manufacturers  of  other  countries.  The  siorvey  and  tests 
are  essential  tr  determine  the  utility  of  available  South  American  hardwoods 
regarding  #iich  very  little  is  knovmi* 

It  is  proposed  to  survey  the  Latin-American  countries  and  obtain 
information  concerning  soils,  vegetation,  climatic  factors,  and  disease  con¬ 
ditions,  particularly  as  they  pertain  to  the  cultivation  of  rubber,  quinine, 
and  other  valuable  tropical  plants  needed  by  the  United  States.  Through 
these  surveys  it  is  hoped  to  locate  the  areas  vdiere  cultivation  of  these 
plants  might  be  successful  and  to  discover  disease-resistant  strains  lAhich 
might  be  used  in  the  commercial  production  of  rubber.  By  encouraging  the 
cultivation  of  these  products  we  would  not  only  protect  our  source  of  supply 
in  times  of  national  emergency  but  would  also  aid  in  establishing  better 
trade  relations  with  our  Latin-American  neighbors.  Specifically,  it  is 
proposed  that  the  survey  consist  of  five  separate  parties,  made  up  of  qual¬ 
ified  horticulturists  and  pathologists,  who  would  explore  the  appropriate 
areas. 


CEAUGES  IN  LANGUAGE 

It  is  recommended  that  the  language  of  the  item  "Eoreign  competition 
and  demand,"  under  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  be  adapted  to  the 
"Eoreign  Agric'oltural  Service",  with  amendments,  so  that  the  revised  paragraph 
Yall  read  as  follows: 

[Eoreign  competitibn  and  demand:]  To  enable  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  promote  the  agriculture  of  the  United 
States  by  expanding  in  the  foreign  field  the  service  now 
rendered  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
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acquiring  and  diffusing  useful  information  regarding  agri¬ 
culture,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved  June  5,  1930 
(7  U.S.C.  541-545),  and  for  collecting  and  disseminating 
to  American  producers,  importers,  exporters,  and  other 
interested  persons  information  relative  to  the  world  supply 
of  and  need  for  American  agricultural  products,  marketing 
methods,  conditions,  prices,  and  other  factors,  a  knowledge 
of  Wnich  is  necessary  to  the  advantageous  disposition  of  such 
products  in  foreign  countries,  independently  and  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  other  branches  of  the  Government,  State  agencies, 
purchasing  and  consuming  organizations,  and  persons  engaged 
in  the  transportation,  marketing,  and  distribution  of  farm 
and  food  products,  including  biologic  and  economic  investi¬ 
gations  of  rubber,  forestry,  medicinal  and  insecticidal, 
and  other  agricultural  plants  and  products  of  the  Latin- 

American.  co~antries,  and  including  the  employment  of  -persons 
and  means  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  elseifiiere.  and 

the  purchase  of  such  books  and  periodicals  and  not  to  exceed 
$1,000  for  newspapers  as  may  be  necessary  in  connection  with 
this  work,  [  $295,000]  $545.000:  Provided.  That  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  may,  in  his  discretion,  allot  or  transfer  funds 

from  this  a.'Ouro'Driation  to  any  agency  of  the  Department  of 

Agriculture  to  enable  such  agency  to  render  assistance  in 

parrying  out  the  puruoses  of  this  au~oropriation« 

The  purpose  of  the  first  change  in  this  paragraph,  that  is,  the  insertion 
of  the  clause  "including  biologic  and  economic  investigations  of  rubber,  forestry, 
medicinal  and  insecticidal,  and  other  agricultural  plants  and  products  of  the 
Latin— American  countries,  and"  is  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  item  and  to  specifi¬ 
cally  authorize  work  in  Latin  America,  as  contemplated  by  the  increased  appropri¬ 
ation  recommended  for  1940. 

The  second  change  adds  the  words  "the  employment  of  persons  and  means  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere."  Since  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Seivice 
is  being  established  as  a  separate  agency  of  the  Depeutment,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  incorporate  the  language  authorizing  the  employment  of  persons  and  means  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  elseiAhere.  This  authority  conforms  to  that  carried  under 
other  bureaus  and  services  of  the  Department. 

The  third  change  provides  "Tliat  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may,  in  his 
discretion,  allot  or  transfer  funds  from  this  appropriation  to  any  agency  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  enable  such  agency  to  render  assistance  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  appropriation."  Since  the  foreign  agricul¬ 
tural  work  of  the  Department  is  being  centralized  as  an  independent  unit  in 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  this  authority  will  enable  the  Secretary  to  make 
project  assignments  to  and  secure  the  cooperation  of  any  agency  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  in  studying  outlets  for  agricultural  products  in  the  Latin- American 
countries  and  tba- possibilities  of  increased  trade  between  these  countries 
and  the  United  States,  and  will  authorize  the  transfer  of  funds  to  cover  the 
costs  of  such  cooperation. 
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WORK  UKRER  THIS  APPROFRIATIOH 

The  activities  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  emoraces  work  on 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  and  allied  work;  general  research  in  foreign  agri¬ 
cultural  production,  trade,  and  government  policies;  special  commodity  inves¬ 
tigations;  technical  foreign  market  investigations;  and  current  information 
and  service  activities* 

This  Service  keeps  in  constant  touch  with  the  changing  agricultural 
situation  in  the  principal  foreign  countries  through  its  own  r epresentatives 
and  through  cooperation  with  other  G-overnment  agencies,  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture,  and  departments  of  foreign  Governments*  It  also 
publishes  information  on  foreign  a-gricultural  conditions  for  the  benefit 
of  American  producers  and  others* 

In  the  work  on  reciprocal  trade  agreements  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service  provides  from  its  professional  staff  representatives  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  on  the  numerous  interdepartmental  committees  vdiich  have 
been  established  under  the  trade  agreements  program*  These  representatives, 
on  the  basis  of  careful  analysis  of  the  pertinent  statistics  and  other  in¬ 
formation  on  agricultural  production,  consumption,  and  trade,  assist  in  the 
preparation  of  the  schedules  in  the  individual  trade  agreements  relating  to 
concessions  to  be  secured  by  the  United  States  and  to  be  granted  by  this 
country  on  agricultural  products*  They  suggest  concessions  that  will  be 
beneficial  from  the  standpoint  of  our  exports,  as  well  as  provide  basic 
information  in  regard  to  the  industries  likely  to  be  affected  by  duty  re¬ 
ductions  by  the  United  States  on  agricultural  products.  They  also  follow 
the  actual  operation  of  trade  agreements  from  the  standpoint  of  their  effect 
on  agricultural  exports  and  imports* 

The  principal  work  during  the  past  year  concerned  the  trade  agreements 
recently  concluded  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  with  Canada.  A  trade  agreement 
with  Czechoslovakia  was  completed  during  the  year,  and  work  is  now  being  done 
in  connection  with  the  possibility  of  negotiating  agreements  with  several 
additional  countries. 

Basic  research  and  investigations  are  constantly  carried  on  in  respect 
to  trends  in  foreign  agricultural  production,  international  trade  in  agri¬ 
cultural  products,  and  foreign  governmental  policies  relating  to  agriculture. 
Outstanding  examples  of  studies  in  this  field  in  the  year  were  the  reports  on 
British  Empire  preferences  in  relation  to  American  agricultural  exports  and  a 
supplementary  report  on  the  effect  of  the  preferential  treatment  of  Empire 
tobacco;  on  the  Argentine  corn  situation;  and  on  the  consumption  of  cotton  in 
the  Crient. 

Field  offices  of  the  Service  are  now  maintained  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin, 
Belgrade,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Shanghai.  Several  commodity  specialists  are  em¬ 
ployed  to  make  special  investigations  covering  particular  products  in  the  foreign 
field. 
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SUPPLEI'ffiJITAL  ITJIIDS 
Direct  Allotment 


Proj  ect 

Estimated 
obligations j 
1940 

Estimated 

obligations 

1939 

Obligated, 

1938 

Aericultural  Adjustment  Administra- 

tion  (Salaries  and  Exoenses'): 
Services  in  connection  with  Agri- 
mlt.nraT  jn stmant  p'rnp’r’amc; . . 

$25,000 

$25,000 

$24,992 
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WEATHER  BUREAU 


(a)  SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 
Changes  in  Language 

The  language  of  the  general  introductory  paragraph  to  ’’Salaries  and 
Expenses"  has  Been  amended  as  follows: 

The  words  "the  amendment  thereof  contained  in  section  5(e)  of 
the  Air  Commerce  Act  of  1926  (15  U»S.C*  313)"  have  "been  eliminated 
and  the  words  "section  .803  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938 
(52  Stat.  1014)"  have  Been  inserted  in  lieu  thereof. 

This  change  in  the  statutory  references  in  the  preamBle  is  required  to 
give  effect  to  provisions  contained  in  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938.  The 
provisions  of  the  Air  Commerce  Act  of  1926,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  Wea- 
ther  Bureau  (44  Stat.  571-Sec.  5-e)  are  repealed  By  Sec.  1107  (k) 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938. 

(B)  GENERAL  AEMINISIRATIVE  EXPENSES 

Appropriation  Act,  1939  ........  $145,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1940 . .  .  145,000 

PROJECT  STATEIvIENT 


Project 

1938 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1940 

(Estimated) 

General  administration  and 

Business  service . 

UnoBligated  Balance. . . 

Total  appropriation . 

$169,098 

902 

$145,000 

$145,000 

170,000 

145,000 

145,000 

WORK  UNEER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General  administration  of  the  Bureau  is  centralized  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
and  this  appropriation  provides  for  the  maintenance  of  fiscal  and  administraf- 
tive  units,  including  offices  concerned  with  matters  of  personnel,  accounting, 
contracts,  files,  and  property. 
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(c)  GEE3RAL  YffiATHER  SERVICE  illD  RESEARCH 


Appropriation  Act,  1939 . $2,342,870 

Budget  Estimate,  1940.  .  .  2.496,570 

Increase  153. 700 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Proj  ects 

1938 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1940 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

A.  General  Weather  Service 

1.  General  forecast  and  warning 
service . 

$938,530 

$940,000 

$1,093,700 

‘-$153,700(1 

2.  Climatological  service . 

689,823 

691,000 

691,000 

— 

3.  Hurricane  and  storm-warning 

R  p.  j*\r  ipp-- . . 

103,539 

178,225 

1 05 , 000 

105, 000 

4.  River  and  flood  service.... 

179,500 

179,500 

— 

5.  Forest  fire-weather  service. 

61,263 

62,300 

62,300 

— > 

6.  Agricultural  meteorological 

service . . 

115,045 

116, 000 

116,000 

— . 

7.  Marine  meteorological  serv¬ 
ice..  . . . . 

112,589 

115,000 

115,000 

8.  Horticultural  protection 

service . 

38,922 

39,000 

39,000 

— 

Total,  General  Weather 

Service . 

2,237,936 

2,247,800 

2,401,500 

4-1 53,700 

B*  General  Weather  Research 

9.  MfitenTTil  np’i  ■nhvpsi  or.  .... 

14,405 

14,500 

14,500 

10.  Forecast  improvement  inves- 

inns. . . 

29,682 

4,025 

29 , 800 
4,100 

29, 800 
4,100 

11.  Hurricane  investigations... 

— 

12.  River  and  flood  investiga- 

tions . . . 

14,833 

15,000 

15,000 

— 

13.  Forest  fire-weather  investi- 

P'p  tinriR...... . . 

3,890 

3,930 

3,930 

14.  Agricultural  meteorological 

investigations. . . 

4,705 

4,800 

4,800 

15.  Climatological  investiga- 

ti  nrip  . . , . 

5,495 

5,600 

5,600 

16.  Marine  meteorological  inves-. 

tigations . 

7,422 

5,600 

5,600 

— 

17.  Horticultural  protection 

investigations . 

11,602 

11,740 

11,740 

— 

Total,  General  Weather 
Research . . . 

96,059 

95.070 

95.070 

Totpl  nil  i  P’pt.i  nns.  ........ 

2,333,995 

8,875 

2,342,870 

2,496,570 

-J-153,700 

Unohligated  oalance . . 

— 

— 

Total  appropriation . 

2,342,870 

2,342,870 

2,496,570 

-J-153,700 

INCE3ASSS 


(l)  The  increase  of  $153,700  in  this  item  for  1940  sutmitted  under  the 
project  for  general  forecast  and  warning  service  consists  of: 

(a)  $100.000  to  -orovide  for  four  maps  and  forecasts  daily*  This  increase 
is  to  provide  agricultural,  commercial,  and  transportation  (land  and  water) 
interests,  and  the  public  generally,  with  more  adequate  weather  service,  demands 
for  which  have  been  insistent  and  increasing.  The  Weather  Bureau  has  ondeaT- 

to  meet  these  demands  for  increased  service  as  far  as  possible  with  exist¬ 
ing  facilities,  but  attempts  in  this  direction  have  fallen  far  short  of  require¬ 
ments  due  to  lack  of  sufficient  personnel  and  appropriate  facilities.  As  a 
result,  the  Weather  Bureau  has  frequently  been  placed  in  an  embarrassing  position. 

Agricultural,  commercial.,  and  transportation  interests  are  entitled  to 
and  should  be  given  adequate  service.  These  interests,  as  well  as  the  general 
public,  are  now  served  by  only  two  forecasts  daily,  based  on  observations  taken 
at  7:30  a.m.  and  7:30  p.m.  Furthermore,  such  forecasts  reach  the  public  too 
late  to  be  of  maximum  benefit.  The  increase  requested  will  make  it  possible  to 
issue  an  earlier  forecast  lAhich  will  be  available  at  the  start  of  the  business 
day  and  also  to  provide  an  additional  forecast  at  mid-afternoon.  Often  wea¬ 
ther  cha,nges  are  not  indicated  on  the  morning  chart  but  are  made  evident  by 
observations  taken  six  hours  later.  These  changes  may  and  frequently  do 
seriously  affect  the  public  and  business.  The  Weather  Bureau  should  be  in 
position  to  give  prompt  and  adequate  advance  information  of  these  occurrences. 

This  can  be  done  only  by  completely  charting  all  data  obtained  by  four  daily 
observations  and  by  issuing  forecasts  and  v/arnings  based  thereon.  These  fore¬ 
casts,  supplemented  by  the  observations  secured  by  teletype  in  city  offices, 
will  pr-Dvido  the  service  that  is  required. 

“tJnder  exisxing  conaimions  none  oi  rne  n  district  forecast  centers  of 
the  Weather  Bureau  can  provide  24-hour  service.  One  forecaster  as  a  rule  does 
all  the  forecast  work  each  month,  thereby  necessitating  that  he  be  on  duty 
tmee  daily,  in  the  morning  and  again  at  night,  every  day  in  the  month,  Sundays 
and  holidays  included.  A  qualified  forecaster,  together  with  sufficient  per¬ 
sonnel,  should  be  on  duty  at  each  of  these  centers  all  the  time  to  chart  the 
data  and  to  disseminate  the  forecasts  and  informa,tion.  With  the  funds  under 
consideration  in  this  item  it  will  be  practicable  to  issue  four  complete 
forecasts  a  day  from  2  of  the  centers  and  partial  service  from  2  more. 

Similarly,  personnel  and  facilities  should  be  available  for  continuous 
service  at  the  offices  located  in  the  larger  cities.  Weather  is  no  respecter 
of  hours.  Storms,  cold-waves,  floods,  and  the  like  are  not  confined  to  com¬ 
mercial  hours.  They  come  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  on  Saturday  afternoons, 
after  office  hours,  and  at  night.  But  it  is  not  practicable  with  the  means 
now  at  hand  to  provide  service  at  these  times— a  service  which  would  be  of  high 
value  to  newspapers,  railroads,  bus  and  street  railway  companies,  shippers 
of  perishable  products,  florists,  operators  .of  garag.es,  heating  plants,  etc., 
and  ’idiic'h  not  only  would  result  in  the  saving  of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
property  and  goods  but  would  contribute  much  to  public  comfort,  convenience, 
and  pleasure.  It  is  planned  to  give  such  service  from  as  many  city  offices 
-as  possible. 
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At  present  “business  men  have  to  depend  largely  on  the  forecasts  and 
weather  Infirmation  D ased  on  the  7;30  a.m.,  E.  S.  T.  observations.  They 
cannot  he  made  available  until  late  in  the  forenoon  and  until  those  observa'- 
tions  are  collected,  charted,  forecasts  deducted  therefrom,  and  the  bulletins 
or  maps  containing  individual  reports  from  all  parts  of  the  country  are 
printed  and  distributed.  Industries  should  have  these  things  at  the  begins- 
ning  of  the  business  day  instead  of  nearly  the  middle  of  its  Utilization  of 
the  1:30  a.  m.,  E.  S.  T.,  observations  will  make  this  possible. 

(b)  $53.700  for  telet;'noe  installations  in  city  offices.  Under  this 
estimate  it  is  planned  to  place  these  machines  in  offices  located  in  about  23 
large  cities  and  to  connect  them  with  the  teletype  lines  of  the  Civil  Aeronau¬ 
tics  Authority  over  #iich  flow  weather  observations  taken  on  scheduled  hours 
at  regular  stations  and  hourly  at  about  800  places  located  on  and  contiguous  to 
airways.  These  observations  are  now  available  at  airports  located  in  or  near 
the  same  cities  and  will  give  these  city  offices  the  benefit  of  comprehensive 
weather  information  night  and  day  for  all  parts  of  the  country  and  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  cost.  The  information  will  fee  utilized  in  the  preparation  of  local  fore¬ 
casts  and  in  responding  to  numerous  telephone  calls  for  weather  information, 
vdiich  at  most  stations  normally  amount  to  several  hundred  daily  and  sometimes 
run  into  thousands  #ien  severe  weather  is  prevailing  or  expected.  Under  present 
conditions  this  service  could  not  be  performed  at  a.irport  stations  without 
interference  mth  airway  service.  The  service  proposed  under  this  estimate 
is  in  accord  with  the  recommendation  made  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority. 

In  addition  to  providing  for  better  service  to  the  general  business  interests 
of  the  commercial  centers  at  a  relatively  small  cost,  such  installations  would 
improve  the  airways  weather  service  by  relieving  airport  offices  of  calls  for 
general  weather  information  which  are  seriously  interfering  with  the  operations 
of  the  airport  offices. 


WOHK  U1®ER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General . — Tliis  appropriation  provides  for  the  conduct  of  all  service  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Weather  Bureau  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  nationwide  me¬ 
teorological  activities  serving  agriculture,  commerce,  and  m.any  other  special 
interests,  as  well  as  the  general  public.  The  work  consists  of  the  collection 
and  dissemination  of  meteorological  data  and  the  issuance  and  distribution  of 
weather  forecasts,  warnings,  and  advices,  as  well  as  the  basic  research  Ksential 
thereto.  The  advisory  and  warning  services,  including  those  in  connection  with 
the  occurrence  of  storms,  hurricanes,  cold  waves,  frosts,  fire— weather  condi¬ 
tions,  and  floods,  are  fundamental  purposes  set  forth  in t he  organic  act  creat¬ 
ing  the  Weather  Bureau. 


A.  General  Weather  Service 

1.  General  Eorecast  and  Warning  Service. — The  preparation  and  dissem¬ 
ination  of  weather  forecasts  and  warnings  constitute  a  fundamental  activity 
of  the  Bureau,  and  for  this  purpose  Congress  originally  authorized  a  Federal 
weather  service  in  1870.  Under  this  project  the  Bureau  is  required  to  take, 
record,  encipher,  telegraph,  and  compile  regular  meteorological  observations; 
to  issue  general  and  local  weather  forecasts  daily,  and  frost,  cold-wave,  and 
other  special  warnings  and  forecasts  whenever  injurious  weather  and  tempera¬ 
ture  conditions  are  expected;  and  to  disseminate  weather  forecasts,  warnings, 


and  synopses  by  telephone  and  telegraph,  by  printed  bulletins,  maps,  and 
forecast  cards,  and  through  cooperation  with  the  newspapers,  radio  broadcast¬ 
ing  stations,  and  other  available  means,  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture,  com¬ 
merce,  and  navigation  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  in  adjacent  ocean 
areas.  Synoptic  weather  observations  are  collected  by  telegraph,  radio, 
telephone,  and  teletype  and  are  immediately  charted.  Skilled  and  experienced 
forecasters  who  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  physical  processes  involved 
are  able  to  determine  therefrom  the  weather  changes  that  will  ensue.  The 
forecasts  and  warnings  so  prepared  are  promptly  and  v/idely  disseminated. 

2.  Climatological  Service. — ‘This  service  was  established  by  an  Act  of 
Congress  (15  U.S.C.  311-313,317),  effective  July  1,  1891,  which  charged^ the 
Weather  Bureau  mth  collecting  meteorological  data  sufficient  to  establish 
the  climatological  characteristics  of  the  United  States.  The  work  covers 
the  collection  and  publication  of  climatological  data  for  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  preparation  of  maps  to  show  normal  climatic 
Conditions  in  different  sections  of  the  country.  It  involves  the  maintenance 
of  5,000  cooperative  and  other  meteorological  stations,  for  #iich daily, 
monthly,  and  annual  reports  of  temperature,  precipitation,  etc.,  are  compiled 
and  published.  Borty-two  separate  monthly  and  annual  reports  are  published, 
and  data  for  the  entire  country  are  issued  annually  in  the  United  States 
Meteorological  Yearbook.  Summari cations  appear  in  Bulletin  W  for  all  past 
years  of  record. 

3.  Hurricane  and  Storm-Warning  Service. — Issuance  of  storm  warnings  for 
the  Great  Lakes  was  authorized  by  Congress  in  1870.  Tne  service  has  since 
been  extended  to  the  Atlantic,  pacific,  and  Gulf  coasts,  and  the  use  of  radio 
on  shipboard  has  resulted  in  extension  of  the  service  to  ships  at  sea*  The 
Weather  Bureau  must  locate  and  follow  storms,  including  those  of  tropical  origin 
(hurricanes)  by  means  of  synoptic  observations  assembled  on  weather  charts; 
furnish  information  as  to  the  location,  intensity,  and  movement  of  storms;  and 
issue  warnings  of  their  approach  (including  prediction  of  dangerous  winds  and 
tides  ’Maich  sometimes  attend  them)  for  the  benefit  of  mariners  and  residents 

of  seacoast  and  lakeshore  sections  .  Observations  are  collected  by  radio  and 
cable  from  West  Indian  stations  and  by  radio  from  ships  at  sea  to  supplement 
the  regular  collection  for  general  forecast  purposes.  Advices  and  warnings 
are  disseminated  by  telegraph,  telephone,  and  radio,  including  displays  by 
means  of  flags  and  lan.terns  at  nearly  300  storm-warning  display  stations  lo¬ 
cated  at  ports  along  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  the  Great  Lakes.  During  the  hurricane  season  from  June  16  to 
November  15,  inclusive,  the  Weather  Bureau  operates  a  teletype  system  con¬ 
necting  its  offices  on  the  coast  of  Florida  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  which 
observations  are  exchanged  between  stations  and  warnings  instantly  communicated 
from  forecast  centers  to  threatened  localities. 

4.  River  and  Flood  Service.— This  service  was  inaugurated  in  1870  with 
the  installation  of  a.  few  river  and  rain  gages.  The  organization  now  consists 
of  67  river  forecasting  centers  through  Wnich  approxim.ately  700  river  stations, 
300  rainfall  stations,  84  sno’Arfall  stations,  and  60  evaporation  stations  are 
administered,  the  whole  being  under  the  administrative  control  of  the  River  and 
Flood  Division.  The  primary  object  of  the  service  is  the  issuance  of  river 
stage  and  flood  forecasts  for  the  saving  of  life  and  property  and  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  agriculture,  navigation,  and  flood  control.  The  service  is  particularly 
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essential  in  org.anizing  flood  disaster  relief  and  in  planning  organized  evacu~ 
ation  of  flooded  areas.  'The  flood  forecasting  service  is  known  to  le  the  means 
of  Saving  annually  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  property  and  as  planned  for  the 
future  can  "be  expected  to  reduce  materially  the  average  annual  loss  vhich  is  now 
approximately  $100,000,000.  The  river  stage  forecasts  made  from  day  to  day  are 
of  vital  importance  to  navigation  interests,  to  the  operation  of  river  control 
works,  and  to  construction  work  in  progress  along  rivers e  Snowfall  depths  and 
density  measurements  have  “been  made  at  84  snowfall  stations*  Twenty  of  the 
snowfall  stations  have  "been  equipped  with  latteries  of  storage  snow  gages. 
Evaporation  losses  have  "been  measured  at  akout  SO  evaporation  stations  through- 
out  the  coiontry. 

5.  Eorest  Eire~Weather  Service. — Eire-weather  warnings  were  first  issued 
in  1916  as  a  regular  service  from  district  forecast  centers.  In  succeeding  years 
several  independent  fire-weather  districts  were  organized  with  specialists 
assigned  to  the  work.  Seven  separate  districts  are  now  maintained.  In  the  con¬ 
duct  of  this  work  meteorological  data  from  fire-v/eather  substations  in  forested 
areas  are  collected  and  compiled  to  ascertain  the  influence  of  current  weather 
conditions  on  the  frequency  and  spread  of  fires.  Daily  observations  obtained 
by  telegraph,  telephone,  and  radio  from  these  substations  are  utilized  in  the 
preparation  of  special  forecasts  and  warnings,  which  are  issued  to  Federal,  State, 
and  private  agencies  engaged  in  the  protection  of  forests  from  fires.  Acting 
upon  the  forecasts  and  warnings,  forestry  officials  augment,  deploy,  or  concen¬ 
trate  their  fire-fighting  forces  in  accordance  with  the  indicated  weather  and 
hazard  conditions.  In  western  districts  this  program  is  supplemented  bv  an 
intensive  service  designed  to  aid  in  controlling  individual  fires.  Truck  units, 
equipped  with  two-way  radio,  meteorological,  and  compact  office  facili ties, are 
dispatched  on  call  to  the  scene  of  large  going  forest  fires,  #iere  they  become 
an  integral  part  of  the  fire-fighting  organization.  They  are  essentially  port¬ 
able  meteorological  offices  at  7/hich  detailed  weather  reports  are  collected  by 
radio  and  from  vhich  the  forecaster  in  charge  issues  timely  predictions  of  vital 
importance  to  officers  in  charge  of  fire  control  in  formulating  suppression 
t  ac  tics. 


6.  Agricultural  Meteorological  Service. — In  1872  the  Signal  Service  of 
the  War  Department  published  the  first  weather  bulletin  in  the  country, 
containing  a  summary  of  weather  as  affecting  agriculture.  This  was  finally 
developed  into  That  are  now  known  as  "Corn  and  Wneat  and  Cotton  Region  Bul¬ 
letins"  and  "Weekly  Weather  and  Crop  Bulletins",  ’^hich  are  published  at 
Washington  and  certain  field  stations.  This  project  provides  for  the  col¬ 
lection  and  publication  of  data  relating  to  current  weather  conditions  and 
their  effect  on  crop  gro’wth  and  agricultural  operations  in  general,  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  data  and  determination  of  their  effect  on  crop  growth  and 

farm  work  are  based  largely  on  reports  from  numerous  weather  observers  and 
weather  and  crop  correspondents  in  all  sections  of  the  United  States  and  on 
known  relations  of  weather  to  crops  established  by  investigations  and  research 
in  the  field  of  agricultural  meteorology. 

7,  Marine  Meteorological  Service.— Service  work  on  ocean  meteorology  has 
been  conducted  b^'-  the  Government  for  almost  a  century.  The  llavy  and  (succes¬ 
sively)  the  Army  and  the  Weather  Bureau  have  maintained  individually  or 
cooperatively  the  continuity  of  this  activity  since  1844.  The  Weather  Bureau 
is  now  specifically  designated  by  law  (5  U.S.C.,  458a)  to  conduct  the  major 
lines  of  work  in  ocean  meteorology  and  to  furnish  meteorological  information 
published  on  the  Pilot  Sharts  and  in  Sailing  Directions  and  Naval  Air  Pilot 
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Books  issued  "b.y  the  Hydrographic  Office  of  the  ITavy.  The  primary  o ejects  of 
the  project  are  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  ocean  weather  ohservations 
and  reports  through  an  extensive  program  organized  for  rapidly  collecting, 
charting,  and  summarizing  the  reports  to  provide  maritime  commerce  with 
accurate,  properly  digested  meteorological  information  and  at  the  same  time 
to  secure  da.ta  for  Basic  studies  of  i/reather  conditions  and  storms  affecting 
the  contenental  United  States  and  the  adjacent  oceans.  Daily  weather  ohser¬ 
vations  at  sea  are  taken  and  reported  in  prescrihed  form  hy  ships'  officers 
using  (in  the  main)  meteorological  instruments  that  arc  regularly  a  part  of 
a  ship's  instrumental  equipment.  Contacts  with  the  observing  officers  and 
supervision  of  the  meteorological  instruments  are  largely  accomplished  through 
30  field  offices  of  the  Weather  Bureau  located  at  major  ports  of  the  United 
States  and  its  island  possessions. 

8.  Horticultural  Protection  Service. — With  the  advent  of  a  systematic 
practice  of  protecting  orchards  and  truck  gardens  from  frost,  specialized 
local  forecasts,  as  an  aid  in  protecting  operations,  became  necessary.  The 
special  Horticultural  Protection  Service  of  the  Yifeather  Bureau  began  in  1917, 
The  work  consists  of  specialized  local  forecasts  for  the  use  of  fruit  and 
truck  growers  in  their  frost-protection  work;  also  advice  as  to  best  methods 
of  protection.  The  forecasts  are  made  from  s^'noptic  weather  charts  and  cur¬ 
rent  local  observations,  including  hygrometric  formulae  applicable  to  the 
particular  locality. 


B.  General  Weather  Research 

9.  Meteoroloc:ical  Physics. — A  knowledge  of  the  physical  processes  that 
occur  in  the  atmosphere  is  basic  to  an  efficient  meteorological  service. 
Studies  along  this  line  have  been  made  in  the  past  with  important  results, 
but  they  are  even  more  necessary  and  valuable  now  in  view  of  the  more 
abundant  and  more  accurate  data  available  on  land,  at  sea,  and  in  the  air 
and  the  increasing  use  of  the  knowledge  of  physical  processes  in  all  prac¬ 
tical  applications  of  meteorology.  The  object  of  the  work  is  to  advance  our 
knowledge  of  physical  conditions  and  processes  in  the  atmosphere  that  produce 
weather  phenomena,  including  the  distribution  an.d  effects  of  solar  radiant 
energy,  and  to  adapt  the  results  of  theoretical  investigations  to  the  needs  of 
the  practical  work  of  the  Bureau,  Cne  or  more  technical  problems  are  'onder 
specific  investigation  at  all  times.  The  current  literature  on  technical 
subjects  relating  to  meteorology  is  read  and  digested  in  order  to  keep  fully 
informed  of  every  now  development.  Continual  contact  is  maintained  with 
others  conducting  scientific  research  in  related  fields. 

10.  Forecast  Improvement  Investigations. — Studies  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  accuracy  and  extending  the  period  of  weather  forecasts  have 
been  carried  on  currently  since  the  establishment  of  the  Weather  Bureau. 

Such  studies  have  resulted  in  a  better  understanding  of  the  physical  prob¬ 
lems  involved  and  in  improved  service  to  the  public.  The  work  covers 
investigations  of  the  causes  of  weather  changes  in  an  endeavor  to  ascertain 
the  physical  basis  of  the  changes,  including  the  genesis  of  fronts  and 

di strubances;  the  formation  of  rules  and  principles  for  the  guidance  of  the 
forecaster;  and  the  development  of  means  for  extending  the  period  of  the 
forecasts  to  cover  a  month  or  season.  Investigations  are  carried  on  at  the 
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six  district  forecast  centers  vdiere  the  forecasters  alterna.te  monthly  oetween 
active  duty  and  study.  Similar  researches  are  conducted  at  other  field  sta— 
tions.  Intensive  studies  of  frontal,  kinematic,  and  thermodynamic  analyses 
of  surface  and  upper-air  synoptic  charts,  including  isentropic  charts  and  flow 
patterns,  and  of  air  masses,  are  prosecuted  at  the  central  office  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  Idles  of  daily  weather  maps  and  the  meteorological  records,  ooth  sur¬ 
face  and  upper-air,  of  past  months,  seasons,  and  years  form  the  “basis  of 
statistical  and  other  investigations. 

11.  Hurricane  Investigate  ons  .—Investigations  of  hurricanes  hy  the 
Weather  Bureau  date  back  nearly  half  a  century.  Development  and  utilization 
of  the  knowledge  of  hurricane  characteristics  and  movements  were  stimulated 
by  the  invention  a,nd  grov;th  of  radio  communication  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  present  century.  As  a  result,  much  additional  information  is  now  avail¬ 
able  as  a  basis  for  the  investigations.  Fully  developed  hurricanes  are 
attended  by  winds  dangerous  to  ships  at  sea  and  destructive  to  life  and 
property  in  coastal  sections.  Some  are  accompanied  by  inundations  which 
cause  great  loss  of  life  and  property.  All  available  observations  from 
ships  at  sea  and  island  and  coastal  stations,  including  detailed  reports 
secured  by  mail,  are  charted  for  study  of  each  hurricane.  The  studies 
concern  the  movement  of  hurricanes  in  relation  to  kind,  amount,  and  move¬ 
ment  of  clouds;  wind  directions  and  speed  at  the  surface  and  from  pilot 
balloon  observations  of  the  upper  air;  direction,  period,  and  amplitude  of 
sea  swells  which  precede  the  hurricane;  tides  along  the  coast  in  advance 
of  the  storm  center;  and  the  general  pressure  distribution.  In  order  to 
secure  data  regarding  the  vertical  structure  of  hurricanes  instruments 
attached  to  sounding  balloons  will  be  sent  up  from  stations  located  in 
Puerto  Rico,  Cuba,  and  the  southern  portion  of  the  United  States  during 
the  passage  of  these  disturbances.  Investigations  are  also  being  conducted 
in  cooperation  with  the  University  of  Florida  and  the  University  of  Puerto 
Rico  to  determine  the  possibility  of  locating  hurricane  centers  by  static 
emanations . 

12.  River  and  Flood  Investigations. — This  work  consists  of  studies  of 
the  relation  of  precipitation  to  both  ordinary  flow  and  flood  flow  in 
streams.  River-stage  forecasting  procedure  is  supplemented  by  hydrologic 
methods  of  estimating  stream-flow  from  rainfall  and  other  related  factors. 

For  this  purpose  the  country  has  been  divided  into  10  hydrologic  regions. 
Cooperation  is  maintained  with  the  Geological  Survey  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  develop  an  improved  forecasting 
service  on  the  streams  of  that  State.  Studies  of  snowmelt-runoff  relation¬ 
ships  are  being  conducted  on  three  experimental  watersheds  established  in 
Yellowstone  Park.  Studies  of  storm  rainfall  and  related  hydrologic  factors 
are  being  conducted,  in  a  section  of  the  River  and  Flood  Division  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  data  essential  to  the  design  of  spillways  and  waterways. 
Evaporation  investigations  are  being  conducted  cooperatively  with  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa. 

13.  Forest  Fire-Weather  Investigations. — The  Weather  Bureau  assists 
directly  in  lessening  the  staggering  economic  loss  caused  by  forest  fires 
through  operation  of  its  fire-weather  forecasting  service.  In  order  that 
this  service  may  function  most  efficiently  and  effectively,  an  investigative 
program  is  conducted  to  determine  the  exact  relationship  between  meteorolo¬ 
gical  conditions  and  the  inception  and  spread  of  forest  fires,  and  to  improve 
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the  forecasts  issued.  Investigations  of  this  character  were  instituted  in 
1924.  Studies  conducted  under  this  project  are  aimed  in  part  at  a  more 
adequate  conception  of  the  complex  effects  of  vreather  conditions  upon  fire 
hazard,  and  the  variations  of  significant  weather  elements  over  areas  of 
varied  topography.  Such  information  is  essential  since  it  forms  the  “basis 
for  other  studies  specifically  designed  to  improve  the  accuracy  and  compre-- 
hensiveness  of  forecasts  furnished  protection  agencies.  Daily  observations 
are  compiled  by  decades,  months  and  seasons;  and  the  extremes  and  averages 
of  conditions  are  correlated  with  fire  occurrences.  Of  particular  import¬ 
ance  in  this  program  are  intensive  studies  of  weather  conditions  in  relation 
to  the  occurrence  of  lightning  storms,  i^hich  are  directly  responsible  for  a 
large  number  of  fires. 

14.  Agricultural  Ivleteorological  Investigations.— For  many  years  there 
have  been  more  or  less  systematically  conducted  investigations  of  the  effect 
of  weather  on  crops.  Results  of  the  first  extensive  investigations  of 
the  Weather  Bureau  in  this  field  are  contained  in  Weather  Bureau  Bulletin 
llo.  36,  "Relations  Between  Climates  and  Crops",  by  Cleveland  Abbe,  in  1905. 
Since  then  considerable  investigational  work  has  been  done  and  the  results 
published.  Investigations  are  made  to  determine  the  relation  between 
weather  and  crops,  especially  optimum  weather  conditionB  for  different 
crops,  as  an  aid,  among  other  things,  in  determining  the  areas  best  suited, 
from  the  climatic  standpoint,  for  various  crops.  Up  to  the  present  time 
the  TOrk  has  been  carried  on  principally  through  mathematical  correlations 
of  temperature,  sunshine,  precipitation,  relative  humidity,  and  other  weather 
elements  with  crop  yields^ 

15  .  Climatological  Investigations . — When  sufficient  meteorological 
records  becane  available,  for  some  stations  as  early  as  1870,  investigations 
were  begun  to  determine  the  climatic  characteristics  of  different  sections 
of  the  United  States,  and  work  of  this  character  has  continued  up  to  the 
present  time,  becoming  more  dependable  as  the  length  of  the  records  increased. 
Also  from  time  to  time  various  climatic  charts  have  been  prepared  and 
revised  as  additional  data  became  available.  Studies  are  made  to  determine 
the  climatic  features  of  the  United  States  and,  incidentally,  in  a  meager 
way,  of  foreign  countries.  Climate  is  a  determining  factor  in  economic 
land  use,  and  for  best  results  in  agriculture,  in  general,  and  for  specific 
use  of  land  for  certain  crops,  it  is  necessary  to  have  dependable  information 
as  to  the  normal  climate  and  variations  therefrom.  Summarizing,  studying, 
charting,  and  comparing  weather  records  of  different  sections  for  long  periods 
of  time  and  the  preparation  of  normal  charts  for  different  climatic  elements 
showing  geographic  distribution  of  comparable  conditions  are  conducted  under 
this  project;  also  special  studies,  such  as  climatic  trends,  drought  frequency, 
etc.,  for  different  areas. 

16.  Marine  Meteorological  Investigations. — The  study  of  winds  and  storms 
at  sea  constituted  one  of  the  earliest  phases  of  meteorological  research 
because  of  tne  extreme  importance  of  ocean  weather  to  transport  by  sail,  and 
this  interest  on  the  part  of  navigators  has  continued  to  the  present  time. 

Work  lunder  this  project  involves  the  analysis  of  data  from  accumulated 
records  for  application  to  meteorological  problems.  The  importance  of  such 
analyses  to  determine  atmospheric  conditions  over  the  oceans  is  accentuated 
by  the  development  of  air  navigation.  Research  in  marine  meteorology  has 
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the  following  ohjectives:  (l)  Continual  revision  and  improvement  of  the 
data  required  hy  law  to  he  furnished  by  the  Weather  Bureau  for  publications 
by  the  Hydrographic  Office  of  the  Navy  Department  for  benefit  of  maritime 
commerce;  (2)  extraction  of  data  from  the  accuniulated  records  for  applica¬ 
tion  to  modern  problems  of  ocean  transport,  including  air  navigation,  air- 
conditioning  and  refrigerating  of  ships,  and  determination  of  climatic  influ¬ 
ences  on  cargoes  moving  on  routes  that  encounter  a  wide  variety  of  weather 
conditions  within  the  term  of  a  single  passage;  and  (3)  investigation  into 
possible  relations  between  the  temperature  of  the  ocean  surface  and  the 
weather  conditions  on  the  continents  to  obtain  data  useful  for  application 
to  problems  of  extension  in  the  range  of  weather  forecasts.  Research  is 
being  advanced  by  the  development  of  punch-card  methods  of  sta.tistical 
analysis,  by  application  of  mathematical  correlation  methods,  and  by  steady 
increase  in  properly  digested  summaries  of  ocean  v;eather  data  for  study. 

17 o  Horticultural  Protection  Investigations. — For  specialized  local 
frost  forecasting  for  the  protection  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  basic  data 
applicable  to  the  specific  localities  were  necessary,  and  investigational 
work  to  obtain  these  began  in  1917.  Various  forecasting  formulae,  etc., 
have  been  improved  from  time  to  time  as  longer  records  became  available. 
Studies  are  made  to  determine  the  relative  susceptibility  to  frost  of 
different  localities  having  varying  topographic  features,  and  meteorologi¬ 
cal  data  are  collected  for  the  preparation  of  hygrometric  formulae  as  an 
aid  in  local  forecasting.  Investigations  are  also  conducted  as  to  the 
most  effective  and  economical  methods  of  protecting  fruit  and  vegetable 
crops  from  frost  damage.  Establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  large  number 
of  meteorological  stations  representing  different  topographic  and  other 
conditions  is  required  to  determine  temperature  and  humidity  relations  in 
different  localities* 
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(d)  AIRMIS.  lEATHSR., SERVICE  AMD  RESEARCH 
(Eormerly  "Aerology") 


Appropriation  Act,  1939 . .  $2,500,000 

Budget  Estimate  1940 . .  «  4.105.000 

Increase.  .  . . .  1,605.000 


PROJECT  STATEivZSET 


Proj  ects 

1938 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1940 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

A.  Airways  Weather  Service: 

1.  Commercial  airway  met¬ 

eorological  service.... 

2.  Upper-air  soundings..... 

Total,  Airways  weather 
service . 

B.  Airways  Weather  Research: 

3.  Commercial  airway  fore¬ 

cast  investigations.... 

4.  Upper-air  surveys  and 

investigations . 

Total,  Airways  weather 
research . 

$1,690,180 

413,389 

$2,025,721 

(aH26,900 

$3,396,626 
660, 995 

+  $1,370,905(1) 
+  234,095(2) 

2,103,569 

(a) 

2,452,621 

4,057,621 

1,605,000 

11,185 

35,910 

11,338 

36,041 

11,338 

36,041 

— 

47,095 

47,379 

47,379 

Total  obligations. .....  c 

Transferred  to  "Sommorce, 
Bureau  of  Standards"... 
Unobligated  balance . 

Total  appropriation...... 

2,150,664 

3,000 

36,515 

(^)2, 500,  000 

4,105,000 

+  1,605,000 

2,190,179 

(a) 

2,500,000 

4,105,000 

+  1,605,000 

(a)  Includes  $2,920  transferred  to  "Rent  of  Buildings  in  tlie  District  of  ColuraBia", 
Office  of  tne  Secretary. 


INCREASES 

The  increase  of  $1,605,000  in  this  item  for  1940  consists  of: 

(1)  ^  increase  of  $1.370,905  for  Commercial  Airwa;/'  Meteorological  Service, 

including: 

(a)  $819,762  to  estahlish  meteorological  service  at  important  airv;ay  ter¬ 
minals,  provide  service  on  new  airv;avs,  reorganize  the  service  at  certain  airway 
stations,  and  intensify  the  off-airway  network.  The  Adi'ninistrator  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Authority  urgently  recommends  that  meteorological  service  in  aid  of 
aviation  in  the  United  States  he  Drought  up  to  a.  standard  adequate  to  make  effec¬ 
tive  the  system  of  airway  traffic  control  and  airway  aids  nov/  maintained  hy  the 
Authority  vath  consequent  enhancement  of  the  safety  of  life  and  property  over  the 
airways.  To  accomplish  this,  he  specifically  recommends: 
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(a)  That  airport  stations,  on  a  24— hour  "basis,  manned  hy  Weather  Bureau 
Commissioned  personnel  "be  esta.’blished  at  50  airway  terminals  to  provide  contin¬ 
uous  weather  o'bservation  service,  prepare  weather  maps,  take  upper-air  mnd 
observations,  and  give  meteorological  advice  to  pilots,  dispatchers,  and  air 
transport  companies.  The  Weather  Bureau  has  no  personnel  at  any  of  these  points. 
Further,  all  of  these  are  or  will  "become  important  communication  centers  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority,  #iere  t"ne  taking  of  meteorological  o"bsorva- 
tions  "by  radio  personnel  interferes  seriously  with  air  traffic  control,  the 
guarding  of  aircraft  frequencies,  and  vital  communication  duties. 

("b)  That  complete  complements  of  commissioned  Weather  Bureau  personnel 
"be  assigned  to  10  important  terminals  on  the  teletype  circuits,  where  the 
operation  of  the  teletype  and  the  taking  of  weather  o"bservations  for  aircraft 
are  now  performed  "by  untrained  and  inexperienced  local  o"bservers»  The  Weather 
Bureau  now  has  one  commissioned  man  in  charge  at  each  of  these  points  "but 
increased  flying  activities  now  require  the  same  typo  of  service  as  contem¬ 
plated  under  the  a"bovo  paragraph.  Experience  of  the  past  two  years  shows 
conclusively  that  continued  employment  of  local  o’bservers  at  these  places 
is  unsafe  and  inefficient,  resulting  in  many  cases  of  inaccurate  and  incomplete 
o"bservations.  Air  transport  companies,  a.irmcn,  and  meteorologists  are  una"ble 
to  depend  upon  weather  reports  from  such  personnel  for  dispatching  passenger¬ 
carrying  airplanes# 

(c)  That  two  new  airway  forecast  and  general  supervising  stations,  vitally 
necessary  to  safety  on  tTO  trans-continental  routes  (Al"buquerque,  IT.  Mex*  and 
Billings,  Mont.),  "be  established;  and  that  the  service  at  the  present  11  air¬ 
way  forecast  and  general  supervising  stations  be  strengthened. 

(d)  That  adequate  meteorological  service  be  provided  on  recently  estab¬ 
lished  airways  and  the  service  reorganized  over  existing  airways  by  equipment 
with  teletype  and  radio.  Under  the  appropriation  requested,  the  Weather  Bureau 
would  provide  service  for  eight  newly  established  airv;ays  for  vliich  funds  have 
previously  not  been  received  and  provide  equipment  and  other  necessary  service 
in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  teletype  over  four  other  airways.  The 
eight  new  airways  iMiich  are  specifically  named  in  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of 
1938,  are  as  follows; 

Memphi s-Tampa 
Jacksonville-Bew  Orleans 
Detroit-Sault  Ste.  Marie 
Wi ch i t a-Puebl o 
Bismarck-Las  Vegas 
Phoenix-Las  Vegas 
San  Antonio-Houston 
Houston-Brownsville 

The  four  existing  airways  to  be  equipped  vdth  teletype  are: 

Omaha-B i smarck 
El  Paso-Cheyenne 
Hur 0  n-Mi nneapolis 
Tulsa-Kansas  City 
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(e)  That  twenty-seven  new  stations  he  estahlished  off  the  airways  for 
making  3'-hourly  weather  observations  from  areas  Wnere  such  reports  are  not  now 
available.  There  are  now  large  areas  in  the  present,  reporting  network  from 
TAhich  reports  are  not  received  due  to  the  lack  of  suitable  reporting  stations, 
with  the  consequence  that  many  weather  situations  arise  which  are  unknom  to 
the  forecasters,  pilots,  and  dispatchers  prior  to  thea r  actual  encroachment 
upon  heavily-traveled  airways.  It  is  expected  that  two  of  the  new  stations 
will  be  located  at  high  elevations  for  special  ser^uco  in  checking  the  loassagc 
of  upper-air  fronts,  determining  aircraft  icing  conditions,  reporting  tops 
of  clouds  and  the  pressure  at  the  5000-foot  level,  and  many  other  phenomena 
of  vital  importance  to  the  preparation  of  accurate  vveather  a.dvices  for  the 
benefit  of  air  transportation. 


The  stations  and  airport  terminals  which  it  is  now  expected  will  be 
involved  in  this  program  are  as  follows; 


Alabama 
Dothan  (d) 

Double  Springs  (d) 
Florence  (d) 
Montogmery  (a)  (d) 
Troy  (d) 

Ari zona 

Chloride  (d) 

Kingman  (a) 

Matthie  (d) 

Packard  (e) 

Prescott  (d) 

Tucson  (a) 
California 
Bakersfield  (a) 
Burbank  (c) 

Fresno  (a) 

Long  Beach  (b) 
Modesto  (a) 

Oakland  (c) 

Colorado 
Greeley  (d) 

Colorado  Springs  (d) 
La  Junta  (d) 

Lamar  (d) 

Larkspur  (d) 

Pikes  Peak  (e) 
Walsenburg  (d) 
Connecticut 
New  Haven  (b) 


Florida 

Blounts to vm  (d) 
Cross  City  (d) 
Dunnellon  (d) 

Live  Oak  (d) 
Melbourne  (a) 

Parry  (d) 

Pensacola  (d) 
Tallahassee  (a)  (d) 
Trenton  (e) 
Valparaiso  (d) 
Georgia 

Augusta  (a) 

Atlanta  (c) 

Metter  (e) 

Macon  (a) 

Savannah  (a) 

Idaho 

Boise  (a) 

Illinois 
Benton  (e) 

Chicago  (c) 

Indiana 

Ft.  Wayne  (a) 

Goshen  (a) 

Terre  Haute  (a) 

Iowa 

Iowa  City  (b) 

Sioux  City  (a)  (d) 


Kansas 

Coffeyville  (d) 

Dodge  City  (a)  (d) 

Garden  City  (d) 

Hutchison  (d) 

Seneca  (e) 

Syracuse  (d) 

Louisiana 

Lake  Charles,  (a) 

Port  Eads  (e) 

Shreveport  (a) 

Maine 

B ango r  (a) 

Caribou  (a) 

Portland  (a) 

Michigan 

Charlevoix  (d) 

Flint  (d) 

Detroit  (Wayne  County)  (a) 
Gladwin  (d) 

Houghton  Lake  (d) 

Muskegon  (b) 

Saginaw  (d) 

St.  Ignace  (d) 

Traverse  City  (d) 
Minnesota 
Brainerd  (e) 

International  Falls  (e) 
Roseau  (e) 

Willmar  (d) 
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Mississippi 
Corinth  (d) 
Missouri 

Kansas  City  ( 
Louisiana  (e) 
Springfield  ( 
Montana 

Billings  (c) 
Broadus  (e) 
Great  Fails  ( 
Helena  (a) 
Jordan  (e) 
Miles  City  (a 
Missoula  (a) 
ITelraska 
Center  (e) 
Grand  Island 
Lincoln  (h) 
North  Platte 
Nevada 

Boulder  City 
Elko  (a) 

New  Mexico 

Albuquerque  ( 
Engle  (d) 

Las  Cruces  (c 
Santa  Fe  (d) 
Socorro  (d) 
Springer  (d) 
New  Jersey 
Newark  (c) 
North  Carolina 

Hayesville  (e 
Raleigh  (a) 


c) 

a) 


a) 


.) 

(t) 

(a) 

(a) 


c) 

.) 


) 


North  Dakota 

Ashley  (d) 

Minot  (d) 

Pembina  (a) 

Underwood  (d) 

New  York 
Delhi  (e) 

Mt.  Ihiteface  (e) 
Rochester  (b) 
Watertown  (e) 

Ohio 

Adelphia  (e) 

Cleveland  (c) 

Dayton  (Vandalis)  (a) 
Oklahoma 
Guymon  (e) 

Oregon 

Eugene  (b) 
Pennsylvania 
Allentown  (a) 

Erie  (a) 

Mercer  (a) 

Rhode  Island 
Providence  (b) 

South  Dakota 
Aberdeen  (d) 

Mitchell  (d) 
Watertown  (d) 
Tennessee 

Chattanooga  (a) 

Texas 

Amarillo  (a) 

Austin  (a) 

Big  Springs  (a) 
Colpjnbus  (d) 

Corpus  Christi  (d) 


Texas  (cont’d) 

Fort  Worth  (c) 
Gonzales  (d) 
Guthrie  (e) 
Kingsville  (e) 
Rankin  (e) 
Rayraondville  (d) 
Sonora  (e) 

Victoria  (d) 

Waco  (a) 

Sharton  (d) 

Wichita  Falls  (a) 
Utah 

Blanding  (e) 

Salt  Lake  City  (c) 
Vermont 

Brattleboro  (e) 
Virginia 

Arlington  (c) 
Norfolk  (a) 

Roanoke  (a) 
Washington 

Ellensburg  (a) 
Seattle  (c) 

West  Virginia 
Charleston  (a) 
Fairmont  (e) 
Parkersburg  (a) 
Wisconsin 

La  Crosse  (a) 
Madison  (b) 
Montello  (e) 
Wyoming 

Casper  (a) 

Sheridan  (a) 


(a)  -  50  Airport  Stations 

(b)  “  10  Repla.cement  local  observers  at  important  terminals 

(c)  "  13  Forecast  Centers 

(d)  -  56  Stations  on  new  or  recently  established  airways.  Five 

of  these  stations  (Montgomery,  Ala.,  Tallahassee,  Fla., 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  Dodge  City,  Kans.,  and  Corpus  Christi. 
Tex.)  'Will  be  new  large  terminal  airport  stations,  with 
full-time  personnel.  The  other  51  stations,  now  in 
operation,  will  be  provided  with  needed  equipment 
to  expand  and  improve  the  service  at  these  points. 

(e)  >-27  Off-Airway  Stations 
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(B)  .^223.208  tn  nrovide  an  adeq-gate  meteorological  service  in  aid,  of. 
air  navireation  in  Alaska*  The  Adininistrator  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Author¬ 
ity  recommends  that  an  adequate  meteorological  service  for  air  navigation  in 
Alaska  he  established,  particularly  for  scheduled  flying  on  the  route  from 
Seattle,  Washington,  to  Nome,  Alaska,  via  Ketchikan,  Juneau,  Cordova,  Anch¬ 
orage,  and  Fairbanks 0  Following,  as  it  does  over  a  great  part  of  its  length, 
a  route  which  lies  between  high  nountains  and  the  ocean,  this  airway  is 
subject  to  intensely  adverse  flying  weather.  A  strong  meteorological 
service,  involving  the  collection  of  frequent  surface  observations  from  a 
well— distributed  network  of  stations;  the  taking  of  radiomoteorograph  sound— 
ings  once  each  day  at  Anchorage,  Fairlaanks.  Juneau,  and  Ketchikan;  reports  of 
upper-air  winds  four  times  each  day  from  an  adequate  network  of  stations; 

the  preparation  of  weather  maps  and  charts  four  times  daily  at  the  principal 
terminals,  and  the  issuance  of  six-hourly  airway  forecasts,  are  absolutely 
essential  and  must  be  provided  if  air  transport  is  to  operate  with  a  reason¬ 
able  degree  of  safety  and  efficiency# 

As  a  part  of  this  program,  it  is  proposed  to  establish  airway  forecast 
centers  at  J^oneau,  Anchorage,  and  Fairoanks;  to  establish  first-order  stations 
with  upper-air  vdnd  observations  at  Bethel,  Cordova,  and  Ketchikan;  and  to 
establish  a  network  of  33  second-order  stations  reporting  at  six-hourly  or 
more  frequent  intervals,  such  reports  to  be  used  for  clearance  of  aircraft 
and  the  preparation  of  weather  maps  and  airway  forecasts# 

(C)  $337,955  for  transoceanic  flving  service.  The  object  of  this 
increase  is  to  materially  expand  the  present  meteorological  service 
rendered  by  ships  at  sea,  as  an  aid  in  transoceanic  flying  operations. 

Expansion  and  development  of  the  existing  program  to  make  it  adaptable 
and  efficient  for  tne  necessities  of  air  service  over  seas  and  oceans 

is  urgent.  Basically  this  service  is  predicated  on  the  securing  of 
weather  observations  from  surface  ships.  This  has  been  done  for  many 
years  in  connection  with  the  securing  of  information  required  in  fore¬ 
casting  for  general  purposes  and  in  the  issuing  of  forecasts  and  warnings 
for  the  benefit  of  shipping.  The  present  service  is  far  from  adequate 
from  the  standpoint  of  commercial  necessities,  national  defense,  or  of 
safe  and  successful  flying  operations  in  general. 

It  is  well  understood  that  the  successful  development  of  transoceanic 
flying  operations  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  a  thoroughly  organized  and 
efficient  weather  reporting  service.  Surface  vessels  can  get  along  to  a 
degree  with  the  present  service,  as  they  have  been  compelled  to  do;  large 
ships  can  push  their  way  against  gales  and  buffeting  seas;  but  airplanes 
and  airships  cannot  cope  with  such  conditions.  Business  men  cannot  be 
expected  to  invest  capital  in  expensive  air  clippers,  nor  will  people  trust 
their  lives  in  such  craft,  unless  they  are  assured  of  a  highly  efficient  weather 
service  before  a  journey  is  started  and  vdiile  in  t  he  air* 

An  international  responsibility  is  involved  in  this  service.  No  single 
country  or  company  can  provide  the  weather  service  needes .  Canada  and  the 
United  States  are  expected  to  furnish  service  for  the  western  portion  of 
the  Atlantic;  #iile other  nations  must  be  depended  upon  to  take  care  of 
areas  to  the  eastward.  Canada  already  has  gone  far  in  meeting  its  respon¬ 
sibilities  by  establishing  radio  stations  for  the  specific  purpose  at  Botwood 
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and  Louisburg;  England  and  Ireland  have  done  the  same  at  Eoynes  (Ireland); 
and  France  has  stationed  a  ship  between  the  Azores  and  Bermuda  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  weather  reports  from  other  ships  and  broadcasting  them  for  the 
benefit  of  all*  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany  now  supply  ship  observa~ 
tions  four  times  daily,  and  Canada  is  doing  the  same  for  areas  along  the 
northern  ship  lanes.  Hone  of  these  countries  are  nearly  so  far  behind  as'the 
United  States* 

The  inadequacy  of  our  Weather  Bureau  transoceanic  service  has  already 
resulted  in  embarrassing  situations.  During  the  pa,st  summer,  for  example, 
several  crossings  were  made  for  which  the  Weather  Bureau  could  give  only 
slight  service.  Other^  flights  of  experimental  and  epoch-making  character 
are  scheduled  preliminary  to  regular  service  which  will  begin  next  year. 

A  conference  was  held  in  Ireland  early  in  1938  for  discussion  of  what 
is  needed  for  a  trans-Atlantic  flying  service.  Representatives  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  and  the  Bureau  of  Air  Commerce  attended  this  conference.  This  estimate 
conforms  to  the  report  made  by  them  and  also  complies  with  the  request  made 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  in  his  letter  of 
September  26,  1938,  relative  to  estim.ates  for  additional  meteorological  service 
required  for  aeronautical  service.  Following  is  an  extract  from  that  letter* 

’’Increase  the  number  of  weather  observations,  including 
upper-air  reports,  from  ship  stations  at  sea,  increasing  the 
number  of  observations  from  two  to  four  daily,  also  increase 
the  number  of  ship  stations  and  utilize  expanded  coding  as 
much  as  may  be  necessary". 

( 2 )  An  increase  of  $234.095  in  the  uro.icct  U'Puc-r-Air  Soundings,  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  radiometeorograph  and  upner-air  wand  observations  from  regions  whore 
these  are  now  lacking.  The  present  network  of  soimdings  of  upper-air  temperature, 
humidity,  pressure,  etc.,  obtained  by  means  of  airplanes  and  radiometeorographs 
is  wholly  inadequate  for  use  in  analyzing  weather  developments,  with  the  conse¬ 
quence  that  the  accuracy  of  airway  forecasts  and  other  information  necessary 
for  proper  conduct  of  air  transport  operations  is  seriously  open  to  question. 

This  situation  is  intensified  by  the  fact  that  six  airplane  observation  stations, 
hitherto  maintained  by  the  Army,  were  discontinued  on  June  30,  1938,  leaving  large 
gaps  in  the  already  inadequate  network.  Recognizing  this  situation  and  its 
importance  to  air  navigation  safety,  the  administrator  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Authority  recommends  that  funds  be  obtained  for  radiometeorograph  stations,  6 
to  replace  those  discontinued  by  the  Army  and  7  to  bring  the  network  of  such 
stations  somewhere  near  to  effectiveness.  (The  radioraeteorograph  has  now  been 
developed  to  a  state  of  reliability  and,  since  it  makes  possible  the  obtaining 
of  upper-air  data  to  much  greater  heights  than  the  airplane  can  possibly  reach, 
and  does  this  without  any  personnel  hazard,  it  is  planned  to  utilize  the  radio¬ 
meteorograph  exclusively  hereafter  for  upper-air  so''undings. )  There  are  also 
large  regions  to  either  side  of  major  airways  and  along  the  coasts  from  which 
reports  of  upper-air  winds  ^/hich  are  vitally  necessary  for  the  adequate  analysis 
of  weather  conditions,  the  safe  and  efficient  operation  of  aircraft  under  traf¬ 
fic  control  regulations,  and  the  determination  of  the  velocities  of  movement 
of  adverse  weather  areas,  are  not  now  available.  To  meet  in  part  the  need  for 
such  data  from  these  regions,  the  Administrator  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Authority  recommends  that  upper-air  wind  observations  be  inaugurated  at  7 
existing  Weatner  Bureau  first-order  stations  off  the  airways,  such  observations 
to  be  taken  four  times  each  day. 
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Stations  where  it  is  expected  these  observations  will  be  inaugurated, 
if  additional  funds  are  .granted,  are  as  follows: 


Pilot  balloon 
observations 

Eastport,  Me. 


Albuquerque,  N.  Mex 
Phoenix,  Ariz-. 
Miami,  E].a. 

Atlanta,  G-a* 

Boise,  Idaho 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Radiometeorograph 

observations 


Buffalo,  IT.  Y. 
Medford,  Oreg. 


ITan tucket,  Mass. 
Alpena,  Mich. 
Marquette,  Mich. 
Duluth,  Minn. 
Roswell,  IT.  Mex. 
Green  Bay,  Wis. 


Charleston,  S.  C. 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 


Se8.ttle,  Wash. 
San  Juan,  P.R. 


CHARGES  IR  LANGUAGE 


The  title  of  this  appropriation  has  been  amended  by  substituting  for  the 
word  "Aerology"  the  words  "Airways  weather  service  and  research".  There  has  also 
been  inserted  in  the  text  of  the  paragraph,  after  the  word  "Por",  the  words  "pro¬ 
moting  the  safety  and  efficiency  of  aircraft  as  provided  by  Section  805  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  and  for". 

The  change  in  designation  of  the  subappropriation  is  to  provide  a  more 
descriptive  .and  understandable  title.  The  second  change  is  to  give  effect  fo 
the  provisions  of  Sec.  803  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  relating  to 
the  Weather  Bureau. 


WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


General . — In  accordance  with  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938,  meteoro¬ 
logical  service  and  forecasts  are  provided  for  the  protection  of  aviation  on 
civil  airwaj^'s  upon  recommendation  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  upper-air  soundings  a,nd  investigations  are  conducted  under  this  appro¬ 
priation  in  aid  of  air  naviga,tion  and  in  connection  with  general  weather 
forecasting. 


A.  Airways  Weather  Service 


1.  Commercial  Airway  Meteorological  Service-r-Intensive  weather  service 
for  air  navigation  was  inaugurated  by  the  Weather  Bureau  soon  after  passage  of 
the  Air  Commerce  Act  in  May,  1926.  At  the  close  of  1925  the  transcontinental 
airway  was  the  only  one  on  which  flights  were  being  made  both  day  and  night. 

Since  that  time  the  airv/ay  weather  service  has  expanded  with  the  increased  num¬ 
ber  of  Pederal  airways.  In  1938  there  were  approximately  23,000  miles  of  airways 
over  which  24-hour  v/eather  service  was  maintained  and  approximately  12,000  miles 
over  which  service  was  maintained  on  a  less  than  24-hour  basis.  The  airway 
weather  service  is  maintained  to  provide  the  maximum  amount  of  safety  possible 
in  air  navigation  so  far  as  v;eather  is  concerned. 

Specific  and  accurate  weather  information  is  essential  in  air  travel, 
particularly  as  regards  ceiling  heists  and  visibility.  The  airways  weather 
service  consists  primarily  of  hourly  reports  from  stations  on  the  airv/ays  and 
6-hourly  reports  from  off-airway  stations,  the  latter  category  being  composed 
of  about  160  stations,  thus  providing  a  dense  network  of  reports  over  the  coun¬ 
try  as  a  vhole.  These  reports  are  collected  at  11  designated  centers  where  they 
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are  charted  and  aviation  forecasts  prepared.  These  forecasts  are  promptly 
distributed  over  the  airways  network,  chiefly  hy  means  of  teletype  and  radio, 
with  special  advices  at  3-hourly  intervals  whenever  important  weather  changes 
justify. 

2.  Up  per- Air  foundings  <. — Observations  in  the  upper-air  were  begun  in 
1898  by  the  use  of  kites  and  captive  balloons.  Airplane  observations  began 
to  displace  kites  and  captive  balloons  in  1931  and  vdiolly  supplanted  them 
in  1933. 


In  July,  1934,  the  Weather  Bureau  operated  6  airplane  observation  sta¬ 
tions  by  contracting  with  commercial  flyers,  and  the  War  and  Navy  Depart¬ 
ments  made  airplane  observations  at  approximately  an  equal  number  of  st,?,tions 
each.  Beginning  in  the  first  h^alf  of  the  fiscal  year  1939,  the  Weather 
Bureau  will  have  under  contract  6  aJ.rplane  observation  stations.  The  Navy 
Department  will  malee  observations  at  8  stations,  including  Pearl  Harbor, 
Hawa.ii,  Coco  Solo,  Canal  Zone,  and  St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands.  Airplane 
observations  were  discontinued  by  the  War  Department  on  June  30,  1938.  The 
Dominion  of  Canada  will  m.ake  airplane  observations  at  Toronto,  Edmonton, 
and  Botwood.  All  these  observations  will  be  available  for  use  at  forecast 
centers  and  other  points  in  the  United  States. 

Radiometeorograph  sounding-balloon  observations  are  proving  superior 
to  airplane  observations  and  will  probably  supplant  the  latter  entirely  in 
a  few  years.  Radiometeorograph  observations  will  be  made  during  the  fiscal 
year  1939  at  6  Weather  Bureau  stations,  2  Army  stations,  and  1  or  more  Navy 
stations.  These  observations  reach  an  average  height  of  75,000  feat.-.  Air¬ 
plane  observations  arc  made  daily  to  heights  of  16,500  feet,  and  free-air 
tempera,tures,  pressures,  and  humidities  are  obtained,  pilot-balloon  obser¬ 
vations  are  made  4  times  daily,  and  free-air  wind  directions  and  velocities 
at  various  elevations  are  obtained.  Those  data  are  furnished  to  local  fly¬ 
ing  interests  and  promptly  transmitted  to  the  va,rious  forecast  centers. 

The  computed  records  a,re  forwarded  to  the  central  office  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  at  Tfeshington,  where  they  are  sunmarized  and  used  in  special  studies 
and  investigations.  Monthly  frec-air  temperatures,  pressures,  and  relative 
humidities  for  each  station,  and  monthly  frec-air  wind  resultants  for  a 
selected  number  of  key  stations,  are  published  regularly  in  the  "Monthly 
Weather  Review". 

pilot-balloon  observations  were  inaugurated  by  the  Weather  Bureau 
in  1918,  with  the  number  of  stations  gradually  increasing  to  79  in  1938. 
Airplane  .and  pilot-b-alloon  observations  are  essential  in  both  general  and 
airway  forecasting  and  in  identifying  air  masses. 

B ,  Airways  Weather  Research 

3.  Commcrci.al  Airway  Forecast  Investigations. — With  the  accumulation 
of  observational  data  obtained  since  the  inauguration  of  intensive  airway 
wca,thor  service  subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  Air  Commerce  Act  of  1926, 
studies  have  been  made  mth  a  particular  view  to  determining  average  fly¬ 
ing  weather  conditions  along  the  a.irways.  Such  studies  are  valuable  in 
laying  out  new  airports  and  airways  and  for  determining  regular  flight 
schedules.  Investigations  under  this  project  are  conducted  at  the  central 
office  at  Washington,  D,  C.,  and  at  stations  vdiere  qualified  personnel  and 
the  necessary  data  are  available. 
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4,  U-puer-Air  Surveys  and  Investigations-* — ^Numerous  aerological  surveys 
have  been  made  to  determine  average  temperatures,  pressures,  humidities, 
densities,  winds,  etc.,  at  various  elevations  for  different  sections  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  special  studies  and  investigations  of  upper-air  condi¬ 
tions.  Upper-air  observations  are  classified  and  correlated  with  surface 
conditions  in  order  to  determine  significant  relationships  which  may  be 
useful  in  forecasting  or  to  aid  in  a  better  understanding  of  the  mechanics 
of  the  atmosphere.  All  observational  data  are  forwarded  to  the  central 
office  of  the  Weather  Bureau  in  Washington  where  they  are  summa.rized  and 
classified.  The  data,  are  then  used  for  making  special  studies  and  investi¬ 
gations  leading  to  the  improvement  of  general  and  airway  foreca.sting,  both 
as  regards  accuracy  and  length  of  time  covered;  to  determine  meteorological 
conditions  favorable  for  the  formation  of  ice  on  aircraft;  to  effect  improve¬ 
ments  in  methods  of  pressure  reductions  to  sea  level  and  to  the  5000-foot 
plane;  and  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  mechanics  of  the  atmosphere. 

CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 

Under  pa,ragraph  "Total,  Weather  Bureau" 

It  is  recommended  that  the  language  of  this  paragraph  be  amended  by 
substituting  for  the  word  "Total"  the  following: 

"In  all,  salaries  and  expenses,  to  bo  accounted  for 
as  one  fund" 

For  explana.tion  of  this  change  see  general  note  in  these  Justifications 
under  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  page  5^  • 


SUPPLEIvlENTAL  FUNDS 


Proj  ects 


Suecial  Research  Fund,  Dep.artment  of 

Agriculture,  We-^ther  Bureau: 

For  special  research  projects . 


Work! ng  F~and.  Agriculture,  Weather 
Bureau  (War.  Flood  Control.  General*): 


For  meteorological  data  on  flood 
control  projects . 


Working  Fund.  Agriculture .  Maintenance 


and  Imurovement  of  Existing  River  and 


Harbor  Works  (Tfc.ather  Bure.aul : 

For  furnishing  special  rainfall 
reports  to  the  District  Engineer, 
Rock  Island,  Ill . 


Total,  Suppelmental  Funds. 


Estimated 

obligations, 

1940 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1939 

Obligated, 

1938 

$36,050 

$35,100 

$29,152 

— 

48,223 

12,537 

904 

1,696 

36 , 050 

84,  227 

43,385 
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BUILDING.  V/EATHER  BUREAU,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Appropriation  Act,  1939 .  -  - 


Budget  Estimate,  1940 .  $250 , OOP  (a) 

Increase .  250 ,  OOP 


(a)  This  estimate  is  carried  in  the  ''General 

Fuhlic  Uorks  Program"  section  of  the  1940 
Federal  Budget,  page  135, 

The  appropriation  of  $250,000  recommended  under  this  head  will  pro¬ 
vide  funds  for  the  construction  of  the  first  unit  of  a  new  Building  for  the 
Weather  Bureau  on  the  site  ov/ned  hy  the  Federal  Government  at  24th  and  M 
Streets,  Northwest,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  proposed  structure  is  urgently  needed  to  relieve  overcrowding  in 
\  the  present  Weather  Bureau  Building  resulting  from  normal  expansion  of  the 
'  work  of  the  Bii-riau  and  from  the  necessity  for  providing  for  new  functions, 
particularly  me  .ooro logical  service  for  commercial  aviation.  No  provision 
has  Been  made  for  additional  space  for  the  Bureau  for  more  than  forty  years. 

The  Weo.ther  Bureau  at  present  occujjies  the  tv/o-story  and  Basement 
Brick  structure  which  was  pior chased  By  the  Government  in  1888,  and  also  a 
two-story  Brick  annex  Building,  the  major  portion  of  which  was  erected  at 
that  time,  to  house  the  administrative  offices  and  other  service  units  of  the 
organization.  The  main  structure  was  erected  an  a  residence  several  years 
earlier  and  v/as  not,  of  course,  planned  to  provide  spane  suitaBle  for  office 
purposes . 

All  possible  alterations  of  the  present  structures  to  provide  a.dditional 
spane  have  Been  effected.  Nothing  more  in  this  respect  can  Be  accomplished, 

I  and  the  manner  in  which  the  personnel,  records,  and  equipment  a.re  now  housed 
is  subversive  of  efficient  opera,tion,  is  unsanitary,  and  constitutes  a  distinct 
fire  ha-zand.  Space  is  now  leased  for  office  and  storage  purposes  for  the 
Weather  Bureau,  in  three  Buildings  in  the  District  of  Columbia  ak  an  annual 
rental  of  approximately  $6,000  and  an  additional  cost  for  upkeep  of  approximately 
$3 , 000 . 


The  proposed  structure  will  Be  a  Building  of  fireproof  construction, 
\7ith.  reinforced  concrete  frame  and  floors  and  exterior  v;alls  of  tapestry  Brick 
with  stone  or  terra  cotta  trim.  It  will  contaun  five  stories  and  Basement. 

The  first  unit  will  provide  approximahi.;ly  20,000  square  feet  of  usalole  space 
and  will  include  an  observatory  on  the  roof. 

Proposed  plans  contemplate  the  construction  of  tne  new  Building  in- 
three  units,  the  first  of  v/hich  will  Be  erected  on  v/hat  is  nov;  law/n  spane 
in  front  of  the  present  main  Building,  Upon  completion  of  tnis  unit,  the 
personnel  housed  in  rented  qua.rtsrs  and  some  of  those  now  in  the  old  Building 
v/ill  Be  moved  to  the  nev/  unit.  Yilien  this  shift  has  Been  effected,  a  portion 
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of  the  old  structure  will  be  demolished,  thus  making  possible  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  unit  No.  2  and  subsequently  unit  No.  3  without  serious  inter¬ 
ruption  to  the  f;in.ctions  and  work  of  the  Bureau.  Permanent  headquarters  for 
the  V/eather  Bureau  vifill  thus  be  provided  at  the  same  location  where  v/eather 
records  have  been  continuously  maintained  for  the  past  fifty  years. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  proposed  structure  in  its  entirety  will 
cost  approximately  $815,000  exclusive  of  necessary  equipment,  and  will  pro¬ 
vide  approximately  75,000  square  feet  of  office  and  laboratory  space. 
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BlffiEAU  OF  AllIl'LlL  IlIBUSTRY 
(a)  SALARIES  AlTD  EXPENSES  -  PEEAMLLE 
Changes  in  Language 


An  addition  to  the  code  citations  in  the  preamble  has  teen  made 
so  as  to  include  the  Act  of  June  29,  1938  (52  Stat.  1235-1236),  amending 
the  Meat  Inspection  Act  of  March  4,  1907,  as  amended  and  extended,  v;ith 
respect  to  its  application  to  farmers,  retail  butchers,  and  retail  dealers. 
Reference  to  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  has  been  bracketed,  since  this 
activity  is  estimated  for  1940  under  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service, 

(b)  GEivTEEAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 

Appropriation  Act,  1939  .  $178,220 

Allotment  for  transfer  in  1940 

Estimates  to  "General  Administra¬ 
tive  Expenses" ,  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service  (incident  to 
transfer  of  item  "Packers  and 


Stockyards  Act") .  -  8,100 

Total  available,  1939  .  170,120 

Budget  Estimate,  1940  .  170,120 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1938 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1940 

(Estimated) 

General  administration  and  business 

service  . . . . 

Unobligated  balance  . . . 

$168,465 

1,655 

$170,120 

$170,120 

TotaJ . 

(a)l70,l20 

(a)  170,120 

170,120 

(a)  Ajuounts  for  1938  and  1939  exclude  allotment  of  $8,100  as  set  forth  in 
first  table  above  (transferred  in  Estimates  for  1940). 

DORK  UNDER  THIS  ilPPROPRInTION 

This  appropriation  is  used  for  activities  concerned  with  the  general 
direction  of  the  research  service  and  regulatory  work  of  the  Bureau  includ¬ 
ing  the  expenses  of  the  Chief  of  Bureau's  office,  accounting,  personnel, 
property,  librarjr,  editorial  activities,  etc. 
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(c)  Ai\'i;.LA.L  HUSBANDRY 


Appropriation  Act,  1939  . . $789,380 

Budget  Estiiaa.te,  1940  .  812 ,880 

Increase  . . .  23 , 500 


PROJECT  STATeLeNT 


Projects 

1938 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1940 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

1.  Swine  husbandry  investiga- 

$132,622 

tions . 

$127,122 

$132,622 

-  -  - 

2.  Sheep  and  goat  husbandry 

investigations . 

144,786 

145,386 

148,886 

$3,500  (1 

3.  Horse  and  mule  husbandry 

10,000  (2 

4.  Beef  cattle  husbandry  inves- 

41,434 

41,934 

51,934 

t  £'a.t  ■inns . . 

162,661 

163,361 

163,361 

_  _  _ 

5.  Dual-purpose  cattle  husbandry 

5,000  (3 

investig’ations . 

60,759 

61,259 

66,259 

6.  Poultry  husbandry  investiga- 

5,000  (4 

til^TlS, 

233,457 

238,957 

243,957 

7.  Certification  of  pedigrees  of 

irnported  1  ivestnek.  . . . 

5,661 

5,861 

5,861 

_  _  _ 

Transfer  to  "Diseases  of  Animals" , 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry . 

5,000 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

Unobligated  balance  . 

8,500 

_  _  _ 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

Total  . 

789,380 

789,380 

812,880 

23,500 

INCREASES 

The  increase  of  $23,500  in  this  item  for  1940  consists  of: 

(1)  An  increa se  of  $3,500  for  the  construction  of  a  cottage  needed  in 
connection  with  sheep  hreeding  investigations.  The  cottage  near  the  Bureau' s 
harn  at  Middlehury,  Vermont,  is  in  such  a  state  of  deterioration  that  it  v/ould 
he  uneconomical  to  repair  it.  It  is  unfit  and  even  dangerous  for  occupancy. 

For  the  protection  of  the  Bureau's  valua.hle  experimental  hreeding  flocks,  which 
will  include  all  the  Southdown  and  Southdale  sheep  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Bureau,  and  for  efficiency  in  the  conduct  of  the  sheep  hreeding  investigations 
at  i'.iiddlehury ,  it  is  essential  to  have  the  shepherd  living  near  the  sheep  harn, 

(2)  An  increase  of  $10,000  for  horse  and  mule  husbandry  investigations 
including: 


( a )  An  increase  of  $5,000  to  provide  for  investigations  dealing  with 
periodic  ophthalmia.  The  disease  periodic  ophthalmia  is  one  of  the  important 
unsolved  prohlcms  among  horses  at  the  present  time,  and  work  from  a  disease 
angle  is  now  being  conducted  under  the  item  "Diseases  of  Animals,"  Despite 
the  emphasis  placed  upon  this  disease  by  various  investigators,  the  possi- 
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"bilitj  of  inheritance  and  nutrition  as  direct  or  indirect  causative  factors 
is  being  overlooked.  The  sum  of  $5,000  is  needed  to  work  on  this  phase  of 
the  project,  at  Middlebury ,  Vermont,  where  there  are  already  availaole 
stables  and  pastures  and  a  limited  number  of  Department-owned  animals  for 
use  in  the  investigation, 

(b)  $5,000  for  expansion  of  horse  breeding  work  under  range  con¬ 
ditions  .  The  cross-breeding  investigations  with  horses  being  conducted 
at  iiilos  City,  Montana,  arc  an  important  pa-rt  of  the  breeding  work 
designed  to  develop  a  more  suitable  light  horse  for  the  range  country. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  considerable  variability  in  type  and 
performance  among  the  available  riding  stock  in  the  '.lest  which  reflects 
■unfavorably  upon  the  efficiency  of  enterprises  in  which  horses  ane  used, 
such  as  handling  livestock,  trail  riding,  and  pleasure  p-urposes.  In  order 
to  develop  better  horses  for  those  uses,  long-time  breeding  effort  and 
the  raising  of  large  numbers  of  animals  are  required.  There  is  urgent 
need  for  additional  funds  for  feed  end  labor  required  to  maintain  the 
young  stock  through  the  necessary  performance  tests  required  in  this 
reseanch  program, 

( 3 )  An  increase  of  $5,000  for  expanding  dual-purpose  cattle  husbandry 
investigations  in  the  Southeast.  This  additional  amo'unt  is  necessary  to 
provide  for  expenses  incident  to  the  na,ture,l  increa.se  in  the  c.attle  herd  at 
Brooksvillo,  Florida,  where  an  important  cross-breeding  investigation  with 
Red  Polled,  Red  Danish,  and  Devon  cattle  is  under  way.  The  project  gives 
promise  of  yielding  results  of  great  va.lue  to  the  cattle  men  in  the  south¬ 
eastern  area  through  the  development  of  improved  strains  of  higher  efficiency. 
While  funds  now  a.vail3,blc  arc  sufficient  for  the  initial  stages  of  the 
project,  by  1940  it  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  80  breeding,  cows  and 

at  least  50  head  of  steers.  To  feed,  care  for,  and  test  this  number  of 
a-nimals  will  require  the  additional  $5,000  requested. 

(4)  An  increase  of  $5,000  to  provide  for  more  adequate  administration 
of  the  National  Poultry  Improvement  Plan,  The  Rational  Poultry  Improvement 
Plan  has  been  developed  with  a  view  toward  establishing  the  poultry  breeding 
industry  upon  as  sound  a  basis  as  possible.  The  adoption  of  the  plan  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  should  ultimately  accomplish  two  things;  (l)  make 
poultry  production  more  efficient  thereby  making  poultry  raising  more 
profitable;  and  (2)  bring  about  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  hatching 
eggs,  baby  chicks,  breeding  stock,  and  market  products. 

^'he  primary  purposes  of  the  plan  are  (l)  to  improve  the  production  and 
breeding  qualities  of  poultry,  (2)  to  reduce  losses  from  pullorum  disease,  and 
(3)  to  identify,  authoritatively,  poultry  breeding  stock,  hatching  eggs,  and 
chicks  \Tith  respect  to  quality  by  describing  them  in  terms  uniformly  c.cccpted 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Individuals  participating  in  the  program,  after 
proper  inspection  of  their  flocks,  are  permitted  to  use  an  emblem  and  designs 
which  indicate  the  particular  breeding  stage  and  pullorum-control  class  that 
their  poultry  and  products  come  within.  Protection  is  hereby  afforded  pro¬ 
ducers  from  unscrupulous  competition  and  purchasers  are  able  to  buy  with 
confidence. 
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Ihe  acceptance  of  the  plan  is  optional  on  the  part  of  the  poultry 
industry  of  each  State »  It  is  administered  in  each  State  hy  an  agency  which 
cooperates  with  the  Department  and  whioh  represents  breeders  and  hatcherymen 
and  one  or  more  State  institutions,  such  a.s  the  State  agricultural  colleges, 
agricultural  experiment  stations,  livestock  sanitary  hoards,  and  departments  of 
agriculture.  It  is  estimated  that  during  the  fiscal  year  1938  there  were 
expenditures  totaling  $402,000  made  hy  the  agencies  and  individuals  for  co¬ 
operation  in  the  plan. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1938  there  were  2,062  persons  in  42  States  who 
were  actively  engaged  in>selectii^^hreeding  stock  and  testing  it  ^or  pullorm 
disease  in  conformity  with  the  piovisions  of  the  plan.  Cooperation  now  has 
been  started  in  2  additional  States,  making  a  total  of  44  States  in  which  the 
plan  is  in  operation.  As  the  plan  becomes  better  knov/n  the  number  of  breeders 
and  hatcherymen  participating  increases  and  at  the  present  time  the  rate  of 
growth  is  unusually  rapid  and  the  dema,nds  for  Federal  assistance  are  so  great 
that  it  is  impossible  to  meet  them  adequately.  This  increase  of  $5,000  will 
■provide  for  part  of  the  salary  of  a  poultry  geneticist,  for  necessary 
additiona.1  travel  of  Federal  officials  administering  the  plan,  and  for 
supplies  and  materials. 


WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


General . — The  animal  husbandry  investigations  deal  with  the  collection 
and  dissemination  of  information  on  livestock  problem.s  of  regional  and 
national  importance  having  to  do  with  the  breeding,  feeding,  and  management 
of  domestic  farm  animals,  including  poultry.  Results  are  measured  in  terms 
of  quantity  and  quality  of  the  animals  and  their  products,  such  as  meat, 
eggs,  wool,  mohair,  and  farm  power.  These  experiments  often  are  conducted 
in  cOPperation  with  other  bureaus  and  divisions  of  the  Department,  with  one 
or  a  group  of  State  agricultural  experiment  stations,  wi'th  farmers,  and  with 
other  agencies. 

1.  Swine  Husbandry  Investigations. — This  work  includes  studies  to 
identify  and  develop  strains  of  swine  and  to  develop  methods  of  feeding  and 
management  that  will  make  possible  the  production  of  pork  economically  and 
profitably;  also  studies  an  conformation  and  yields,  proportion  of  meat  to 
bone,  composition,  tenderness,  flavor,  juiciness,  and  other  characteristics 

of  pork  and  pork  products  as  influenced  by  variations  in  production  factors  and 
in  processing  and  preparation,  including  slaughtering,  chilling,  cutting, 
curing,  rendering  of  lard,  storing,  canning  and  cooking.  Swine  normally 
represent  about  10  porcont  of  the  vaRuc  of  all  agricultural  production  in 
this  country.  The  results  already  achieved  have  been  highly  valuable,  but 
many  problems  remain  to  be  worked  out  and  now  problems  are  constautly  aris¬ 
ing  which  call  for  solution, 

2.  Sheep  a.nd  Goa.t  Husbaudry  Investigations. — This  v/ork  de.als  with  the 
factors  affecting  the  production  of  lamb  meat,  wool,  goats'  milk,  and  mohair. 
Experiments  in  the  breeding  and  development  of  types  most  suitable  for  pro¬ 
duction  and  studies  in  the  methods  of  management  and  feeding  are  made  with 
sheep  and  goats  and  the  results  tabulated  and  interpreted  for  other  workers 
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and  for  the  industry.  The  ex-oerimental  animals  are  of  known  ancestry  for 
many  generations  hack.  Lata  are  kept  on  them  from  birth  to  slaughtered 
carcass,  including  such  factors  as  productivity,  rate  of  growth,  earliness 
of  maturity,  and  quality  of  production.  Many  of  the  new  principles  wnich 
have  resulted  from  these  studies  in  the  past  have  heen  made  use  of  hy  the 
sheep  and  wool  and  mohair  industries. 

3,  Horse  and  Mule  Eushandry  Investigations. — This  project  consists  of 
studies  in  the  breeding,  feeding,  management,  cost  of  production  and  mainte¬ 
nance,  and  utilization  of  horses  and  mules,  including  work  with  both  light 
and  draft  breeds  of  horses  and  physiological  studies  in  the  rearing  of 
orphan  foals.  Information  on  stallion  enrollment  in  the  various  States 
having  stallion  enrollment  laws  is  compiled  and  distributed.  A  nationwide 
shortage  of  work  stock  and  increased  interest  in  the  breeding  of  horse  and 
mule  replacementscreate  a  demand  for  information  looking  toward  improved, 
breeding  stock. 

4.  Beef  Cattle  Husbandry  Investigations. --This  work  consists  chiefly 
of  research  in  problems  affecting  breeding,  feeding,  and  management  of  beef 
cattle  and  the  quality  of  their  meat.  It  includes  studies  in  range  live¬ 
stock  production,  in  feeding  and  fattening  various  classes  of  beef  cattle 
under  both  farm  and  range  conditions,  beef  cattle  record-of-performance 
studies,  breeding  studies  to  develop  crossbred  cattle  which  will  be  especial¬ 
ly  adaptable  to  certain  sections  of  the  United  States  having  unfavorable 
climate,  and  the  development  of  strains  within  the  established  beef  breeds 
that  will  have  superior  germ  plasm  for  efficiency  and  quality  of  production. 
Pasture  management  a.nd  grazing  studies,  mineral  deficiency  problems  affect¬ 
ing  range  cattle  production,  and  special  vitamin  and  other  nutritive  require¬ 
ments  also  are  dealt  with. 

5,  Dual-Purpose  Cattle  Husbandry  Investigations. — This  work  consists 
chiefly  of  research  in  problems  relating  to  breeding.  It  includes  studies  in 
the  development  of  true  breeding  strains  of  Milking  Shorthorn  and  Bed  Polled 
cattle  for  high  fertility,  desirable  conformation,  and  ccmpciT atively  high  pro¬ 
duction  of  both  beef  and  milk;  studies  of  the  performance  of  the  offspring  to 
determine  the  relative  values  of  germ  plasm  of  different  strains;  meat  studies 
to  determine  the  quality  of  the  meat;  and  studies  of  the  nutritive  require¬ 
ments  of  dual-purpose  cattle  for  growth  and  production. 

6.  Poultry  Husbandry  Investigations. — The  work  under  this  project  con¬ 
sists  chiefly  of  research  in  breeding,  feeding,  hatchability ,  and  flock  manage 
ment.  The  breeding  studies  are  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  producer 
to  develop,  through  selection  and  breeding,  more  efficient  egg  and  meat  produc 
ing  strains  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  eggs,  breeding  stock,  and  poultry 
meat.  Studies  in  poultry  nutrition  are  carried  on  in  order  to  develop  effi¬ 
cient  diets  for  all  classes  of  poultry  a.nd  to  develop  methods  for  the  most 
efficient  utilization  of  feed  in  order  to  promote  the  most  economico.l  pro¬ 
duction  of  eggs  and  poultry  mce'-t  of  superior  quality.  Other  lines  of  research 
eeforace  a  study  of  fundamental  principles  involved  in  various  physiological 
practices  associated  with  the  production  of  poultry  and  poultry  products  and 
studies  on  the  most  efficient  methods  of  incubation. 
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The  Department  is  now  cooperating  with  agencies  in  44  States  in 
putting  into  effect  the  regulations  of  the  National  Poultry  Improvement  Plan 
which  arc  designed  to  improve  the  quality  of  hatching  eggs,  hahy  chicks,  and 
breeding  stock  produced  by  those  participating  in  the  plan.  The  agency  in 
each  State  is  composed  of  representatives  of  breeders  a-nd  hatcherymen  and 
one  or  more  State  institutions.  Over  6,000,000  farmers  raise  poultry,  and 
there  are  several  thousand  commercial  poultry  producers.  There  arc  over 
400,000,000  laying  hens  kept  in  the  United  States  annually  and  the  average 
egg  production  is  approximately  90,  whereas  improved  methods  of  feeding 
and  proper  selection  could  readily  increase  this  to  150,  and  further  in- 
proA^ed  methods  to  an  avero.ge  of  170.  Approximately  800,000,000  chicks 
arc  raised  in  the  United  States  annuallyj  most  of  them  in  commercial 
hatcheries,  of  which  there  are  approximately  12,000. 

7,  Certification  of  Pedigrees  of  Lnported  LiA^'estock.  —  This  work 
is  regulatory  in  charo.cter  and  consists  of  the  certification  of  purebred 
animals  imported  into  the  United  States  under  the  provisions  of  para,graph 
1606  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  It  comprises  the  examination  of  pedigrees 
of  the  animals  imported  and  certification  to  the  Collector  of  Customs  at 
the  port  for  entry  free  of  duty. 

(d)  DISEASES  OE  ANILALS 


Appropriation  Act ,  1939  ............  $447,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1940  . .  462 , 000 

Increo.so  . . . . .  15,000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


'  Projects 

1938  . 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1940 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

1.  liiA'-estigations  of  nonparasitic 
^diseases  of  liArestock: 

(a)  Hemorrhagic  septicemia 
inA'^estigations . . 

$2 ,033 

(b)  Equine  encephalomyelitis 
and  forage  poisoning 
inA^’est  igations . 

9,535 

$19,090 

$19,090 

(c)  i.Iammitis  inA'-est igations .. . 

194 

_  _  _ 

_  _  _ 

_  _  _ 

(d)  Anaplasmosis  inA^'esti- 
gat ions . 

11,324 

11,415 

5,315 

11,415 

5,315 

(el  Rabies  investigations  .... 

3,779 

(f.)  Ai'ithrax  investigations  ... 

5,716 

—  —  _ 

(g)  Swine  erysipelas  inA'-esti- 
gations  . 

5,614 

6 , 920 

6,920 

(h)  hiscellaneous  disease 

inA'^estigations  . 

16 ,989 

23,516 

23,518 

(i)  Contagious  abortion  in- 

A^'estigations  . 

75,279 

78,182 

78,182 

-  -  - 

\ 

f' 
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PiiOJSCT  STATEIiENT  -  Continued 


Proj  ect  s 

1938 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1940 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

1.  Investigations  of  nomoarasitic 

diseases  of  livestock  - 
Continued: 

(j)'  Stock  poisoning  dy  plants 

investigations . 

19,910 

20,650 

20,650 

(k-)  Poultry  disease  invest!- 

gations  . 

28,975 

29,890 

29  ,890 

.  ■ 

(l)  Swamp  fever  invest!- 

nations  . 

13,819 

15 , 000 

15,000 

(m)  Tudcrculosis ,  tuderculin, 

and  reputed  immunizing 
agents,  investigations  of.... 

65 , 548 

22,500 

22,500 

(n)  Typos  of  tudercle  daccilli, 

investigations  of . 

2,755 

3,000 

3,000 

(o)  Johne's  disease  investiga- 

tions . . . 

2,920 

3,000 

3,000 

(p)  i.^ethods  of  producing  im- 

munization  against  hog 
cholera,  investigations  of... 

21,020 

22,495 

22  ,495 

(q)  hodes  of  dissemination  of 

hog  cholera,  investigations' 
of . 

5,000 

5,025 

5,025 

(r)  Periodic  ophthalmic,  of 

equine s,  investigations  of . . . . 

8,911 

10,000 

10,000 

-  - 

- 

Total,  Investigations  of  non- 

par-asitic  diseases  of  live¬ 
stock . 

299,321 

276,000 

276,000 

2,  Investigations  of  parasitic 

diseases  of  livestock: 

(a)  'Index  catalog  of  medical 

and  veterinary  para- 
sitologj?-  and  maintenance 
of  parasitic  collection...... 

8,119 

8,000 

8,000 

('o)  Poultry  parasites  in- 

vest igations . 

17,954 

18,000 

18,000 

(c)  Swine  parasites  invest!- 

gations . 

17,796 

21,000 

21,000 

(d-)  Pa.rasites  causing  and 

transmitting  anaplasmosis 
in  cattle,  investigations  of. 

11,458 

10,400 

10,400 

(eO  Ox  wardle  and  related 

arthropod  parasites 

inve  st igat i ons . 

29  ,242 

32,000 

32 , 000 

(f)  Liver  fluke  investiga- 

15,565 

20,000 

20,000 
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PROJECT  STATSivISNT  -  Continued 


Projects 

1938 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1940 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

2.  Investigations  of  parasitic 
diseases  of  livestock-  Continued 
(g)  Internal  parasites  of 
ruminants,  investigations  of... 

$25,844 

$16,800 

$21,800 

$5,000(1) 

(h)  Horse  parasite  investi¬ 
gations  . . . 

8,283 

10,800 

19,000 

10,800 

19,000 

(i)  -iliscellaneous  parasites 
investigations,  including 
parasites  of  dogs,  cats, 
vii  1  d  an  i  nal  s  ,  ptr.  „  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

17,110 

( j ) 'Anthelmint ics  and  in- 

secticides  for  the  destruction 
of  parasites,  investigations 
for  the  develooment  of . . 

13,610 

15,000 

15,000 

10,000 

(k) ^ Trichinosis  in  swine, 

investigations  of . 

10,000(2) 

Total,  Investigations  of  para¬ 
sitic  diseases  of  animals . 

164,981 

171,000 

186,000 

15,000 

Transfer  from  "Animal  husbandry" , 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry . 

-5,000 

Transfer  from  "Eradicating  tuber¬ 
culosis  and  Bang' s  disease" , 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry . 

-5,000 

Transfer  from  "i'eat  Inspection", 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  . 

Unobligated  balance . 

-20,000 

13,473 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

Total . 

447,775 

447,000 

462,000 

15,000 

INCREASE 

The  increase  of  $15,000  in  this  item  for  1940  consists  of; 

( 1 )  An  increase  of  $5,000  for  investigations  of  sterilit;^  and  ahortion 
in  cattle  caused  hy  a  protozoan  known  as  Trichomonas  foetus.  This  parasite  is 
knovrn  to  he  pathogenic  to  co-ttle,  and  small-scale  preliminauy  invest ig.ations 
conducted  during  the  past  year  have  shown  that  of  7  experimentally  infected 
heifers  1  developed  pyometra  and  became  permanently  sterile;  5  developed  breed¬ 
ing  troubles  which  resulted  in  delayed  conception  of  from  3  to  6  months;  and 
one  of  the  inoculated  heifers  3.nd  2  controls  became  pregnant  and  calved  normally. 
Observations  on  the  dairy  herd  at  Beltsville,  Maryland,  have  shown  that 
Tricnomonas  foetus  was  present  in  animals  which  remained  sterile  despite  repeated 
service  by  bulls.  It  is  proposed  to  extend  the  experimental  studies  on  the 
relation  of  Trichomonas  to  abortion  and  sterility  and  to  make  a  survey  in  several 
dairies  where  sterility  and  abortion  are  Icnown  to  be  present,  in  order  to 
determine  definitely  the  role  of  the  organism  in  the  causation  of  the  two  patho- 
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logical  conditions  mentioned  and  to  secure  data  upon  which  to  "base  control 
measures . 

( 2 )  An  increase  of  $10,000  to  provide  for  investigations  on  trichinosis 
in  swine.  This  amount  would  provide  for  the  institution  of  a  new  research 
project  to  determine  the  essential  facts  regarding  the  transmission  to  and 
diagnosis  in  swine  of  trichinosis,  a  verminous  disease  capable  of  pi'oducing 
serious  illness  and  death  in  man  when  infested  pork  is  eaten  raw  or  imperfect¬ 
ly  cooked.  The  purpose  of  the  research  is  to  determine  the  main  sources  of 
trichina  infection  of  swine,  to  develop  by  laboratory  tests  and  animal  experi¬ 
mentation  a  reliable  method  of  diagnosing  trichinosis  in  living  swine,  to 
determine  the  effects  of  salt  on  trichinae,  to  improve  known  methods  of 
destroying  the  vitality  of  trichinae  by  refrigeration  and  by  curing  of  meat 
food  products  containing  pork  muscle  tissue. 

VnRK  ‘OlTLEPc  THIS  APFEOPEIATION 

General, — Items  under  this  appropriation  include  research  into  the 
cause,  prevention,  and  treatment  of  the  infectious,  noninfectious ,  and 
parasitic  diseases  of  livestock,  including  poultry,  and  stock  poisoning  by 
plants.  These  investigations  include  both  field  and  laboratory  studies  and 
have  for  their  object  the  development  of  the  necessary  informa.tion  that  will 
lead  to  the  formulation  of  methods  for  the  control  and  eradication  of  the 
various  diseases  and  parasites  that  are  the  cause  of  heavy  loss  to  the  live¬ 
stock  industry  of  this  country.  Complete  information  as  to  the  cause  and 
mode  of  transmission  of  diseases  and  parasites  is  necessary  before  the  most 
effective  measures  can  be  taken  for  their  control.  Research  in  tne  past  has 
made  it  possible  to  formulate  and  put  into  effect  practical  measures  for  the 
control  and  in  some  cases  the  eradication  of  diseases  and  parasites  of  high 
economic  importance.  This  has  resulted  in  great  benefit  to  the  livestock 
industry.  Complete  information,  however,  on  many  important  diseases  and 
parasites  is  still  lacking  so  that  effective  measures  for  the  reduction  of 
losses  occasioned  by  them  must  await  further  research. 

1 .  Investigations  of  I^onparasitic  Diseases  of  Livestock.  -  -  Thi  s 
project  consists  of  research  into  methods  of  diagnosis,  cause,  mode  of 
transmission,  and  methods  of  prevention,  treatment,  .and  control  of  the  more 
important  infectious  and  noninfectious  diseases  of  livestock,  including 
poultry.  Work  is  conducted  along  the  lines  indicated  in  the  projects  listed 
below; 


(a)  Hemorrhagic  Septicemia  Investiga-tions  . — Work  under  this  project 
was  discontinued  in  1939. 

(b)  Equine  Encephalomyelitis  and  Forage  Poisoning  Investi^ations.-- 
Losses  in  horses  in  various  parts  of  the  country  have  occurred  for  many 
years  which  until  a  few  years  ago  had  been  generally  considered  to  be  due 
to  spoiled  forage  (forage  poisoning).  Particularly  severe  losses  nave 
occr.rred  in  certain  years.  In  1930  it  was  shown  that  a  severe  epizootic  in 
horses  in  California  was  due  to  an  infectious  agent,  a  filterable  virus, 
producing  an  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  (encephalomyelitis). 
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The  specific  virus  disease  has  "been  definitely  identified  by  laboratory 
means  in  27  States  and  has  been  diagnosed  clinically  or  pathologically  in 
at  least  13  other  States.  Further  work  is  under  v/ay  to  determine  positively 
the  existence  of  the  virus  disease  in  the  latter  States.  Additional  in¬ 
formation  is  being  sought  on  the  modes  of  transmission,  including  an 
explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  infection  is  carried  over  from  one 
epizootic  to  another  and  on  improved  methods  of  diagnosis  and  meo.ns  of 
immunizing  horses  against  the  disea.se.  During  1938  the  virus  of  this 
disease  was  found  to  be  the  cause  of  encephalitis  in  children  in  Massachu¬ 
setts.  This  is  the  first  authentic  report  of  the  infection  in  man.  Recent 
outbreaks  of  a  somewhat  similar  disease  following  in  the  wake  of  the  virus 
infection  are  being  investigated. 

(c)  Mammitis  Investigations. — Work  under  this  project  was  discontinued 
in  1939. 

(d)  Anaplosmosis  Investigations. — Anaplasmosis  is  a  disease  of  cattle 
somewhat  similar  to  tick  fever.  It  was  definitely  recognized  in  the  United 
States  in  1924  and  now  exists  in  about  21  States.  Control  measures  employed 
in  other  countries  are  not  applicable  to  this  country.  The  objective  in 
these  investigations  is  to  determine  the  modes  of  transmission  of  the  disease 
and  to  develop  a  serological  test  for  the  diagnosis  of  the  carrier  animals. 
Although  mieans  of  partially  controlling  the  disease  have  been  found,  the 
development  of  an  immunizing  agent  that  is  both  safe  and  effective  is  an 
object  of  these  investigations,  as  is  also  the  determination  of  effective 
therapeutic  means  of  combating  the  disease  and  freeing  the  carrier  animal  of 
infection, 

(e)  Rabies  Investigations. — This  project  covers  studies  on  the 
diagnosis  and  methods  of  control  of  rabies  in  dogs  and  other  animals.  In 
recent  years  particular  attention  has  been  given  from  time  to  time  to  a  study 
of  the  efficacy  of  the  prophylactic  vaccination  of  dogs  as  a  means  of  con¬ 
trolling  outbreaks  of  the  disease. 

(f)  Anthrax  Investigations. — Work  under  this  project  v;as  discontinued 
in  1939. 

(g)  Swine  Erysipelas  Investigations. — It  has  been  found  in  recent 
years  that  swine  erysipelas  in  the  acute  and  chronic  form  exists  in  a  number 
of  the  States.  These  investigations  are  conducted  in  an  endeavor  to  improve 
on  the  agglutination  test  for  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease  so  that  this  m.ay 
be  made  available  for  a  practical  field  test  for  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease. 
Studies  are  being  made  on  the  factors  that  enhance  the  pathogenicity  of  the 
causative  agent  of  the  disease  and  on  outbreaks  of  the  disease  in  the  field, 
the  latter  to  gain  information  on  control  measures.  Experiments  are  being 
conducted  to  develop  a  safe  and  effective  means  of  vaccination  where  the  dis¬ 
ease  occurs  in  large  hog-breeding  and  feeding  establishments. 

(h)  Miscellaneous  Disease  Investigations. — The  diseases  falling  in 
this  group,  which  include  glanders,  blackleg,  paratyphoid  infection  of  swine, 
foot-rot,  alkali  disease,  anthrax,  hemorrhagic  septicemia,  and  other  miscel¬ 
laneous  diseases  and  pathological  conditions  of  animals,  are  at  this  time 
subjects  for  study  as  occasion  demands.  While  some  of  these  diseases  were 
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at  one  time  major  problems,  earlier  special  studies  resulted  in  finding 
effective  means  for  their  control.  The  present  activities  concerning  these 
diseases  are  largely  those  of  diagnosis,  since  proper  diagnosis  is  the  first 
essential  in  formulating  measures  to  comhat  out  “breaks  of  disease, 

(i)  Contagious  Ahortion  Investigations. — Abort  ion  disease  has  for 
many  years  been  growing  in  importance  until  it  now  ranks  first  among  diseases 
that  plague  the  dairy  and  cattle-raising  industries.  The  object  of  this  re¬ 
search  is  to  gain  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  disease  to  be  able  to  at  least 
reduce  its  ravages  and,  if  possible,  bring  it  under  control  and  eradicate  it. 

(j)  Stock  Poisoning  by  Plants. — The  losses  in  livestock  caused  by 
poisonous  plants  are  frequently  very  severe.  It  is  estimated  that  the  average 
annual  loss  is  about  one  million  dollars  and  in  some  years  may  reach  several 
times  that  figure.  Work  is  being  carried  on  to  determine  what  plants  are 
responsible  for  these  losses  and  to  find  means  to  prevent  poisoning  and  to 
treat  affected  animals.  The  cause  of  a  serious  disease  which  has  resulted 

in  an  annual  loss  of  several  thousand  sheep  has  been  traced  to  two  poisonous 
plants.  This  discovery  made  it  possible  to  formulate  practical  means  for 
avoiding  the  plants  and  eliminating  the  losses.  Poisoning  of  livestock  by 
prussic-acid-bearing  plants  has  resulted  in  losses  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States.  An  effective  remedy  for  this  type  of  poisoning  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  and  is  being  used  wherever  such  plants  cause  trouble. 

(k)  Poultry  Disease  Investigations. — The  principal  diseases  now  under 
investigation  are  laryngotracheitis ,  range  paralj^sis,  tuberculosis,  pullorum 
diseases,  and  fowl  pox.  These  are  widespread  in  distribution  and  are  the 
cause  of  heavy  losses  to  the  poultry  industry.  In  addition,  a  number  of  dis¬ 
eases  to  which  poultry  is  susceptible  but  which  are  of  lesser  economic  im¬ 
portance  are  subjects  for  study  as  suitable  ma.terial  becomes  available  and 
facilities  permit.  The  objective  is  to  formulede  adequate  control  measures. 

(l)  Swamp  Pever  Investigations. — Swamp  fever  is  a  widely  distributed 
disease  of  horses  and  mules  which  at  times  has  been  of  economic  importa.nce  in 
certain  sections  of  the  United  States.  In  1927  the  disease  assumed  economic 
proportions  in  the  Mississippi  Delta  region,  and  investigations  auo  now  being 
conducted  looking  to  the  development  of  some  treatment  that  will  be  effective 
either  as  a  preventive  or  as  a  cure  for  the  disease.  Work  is  being  conducted 
to  develop  a  test  for  the  detection  of  carriers  of  the  infection  as  a  means  of 
controlling  and  eventually  eradicating  the  disease. 

(m)  Tuberculosis,  Tuberculin,  and  Reputed  Immunizing  Agents. — The  in¬ 
vestigation  of  animal  tuberculosis  was  one  of  the  earliest  major  projects  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  Much  has  been  learned  of  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  spread,  the  methods  of  diagnosis,  and  means 
of  prevention  and  control.  Present  methods  of  eradicating  the  disease  are 
based  on  this  work.  The  object  of  this  investigation  is  to  gain  knowledge 
relative  to  the  disease  which  will  make  possible  its  eradication  in  cattle, 
hogs,  chickens,  and  other  animals  affected  bj^  the  different  types  of  tubercle 
bacilli . 
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(n)  Types  of  Tubercle  Ea.cilli.  —  In  specimens  representing  lesions 
found  in  tuberculin  reantor  a.nimals  slaughtered  in  connection  with  the  national 
program  of  tuberculosis  eradication  the  finding  of  tubercle  bacilli  confirms 
the  tuberculin  test.  The  object  of  this  investigation  is  to  determine  the 
types  of  tubercle  bacilli,  whether  bovine,  human,  or  avian,  tiiat  are  found 

in  these  lesions,  in  order  to  furnish  the  information  necessary  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  tuberculosis  eradica.t ion, 

(o)  Johne's  Disease, — Johns' s  disease  (pauatuberculosis)  is  a  malady 
of  cattle  which,  like  tuberculosis,  is  caused  by  acid-fast  microorganisms. 

Like  tuberculosis,  infection  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease  can  not  be  de¬ 
tected  by  clinical  means,  yet  these  animals  may  be  spreaders  of  the  infection 
to  healthy  cattle.  While  the  disea.se  has  been  recognized  in  the  United  States 
for  a  number  of  years,  it  apparently  is  becoming  more  prevalent  and  is  causing 
considerable  loss,  especially  in  the  dairy  industry.  A  diagnostic  agent 
similar  to  tuberculin  .and  known  as  Johnin  was  developed  in  1914.  A  commercial¬ 
ly  prepared  intr.avenous  Johnin  became  available  in  1927  but  proved  rather 
unsatisfactory.  In  1932  the  Bureau  began  the  preparation  of  o-n  intradormic 
Johnin  similar  to  intradermic  tuberculin.  This  product,  while  more  satis¬ 
factory  than  the  intravenous  Johnin,  is  as  yet  in  an  experimental  stage. 

The  object  of  this  investigation  is  to  improve  the  intradermic  Johnin,  look¬ 
ing  to  the  ultimate  development  of  a  diagnostic  agent  as  effective  as  intra¬ 
dermic  tuberculin,  and  to  appljr  this  product  in  the  field  for  the  detection 
of  infected  animals  so  they  may  bo  removed  from  the  herds. 

(p)  Methods  of  Producing  Immunization  Against  Hog  Cholera.  — At  times 
hog  cholera  has  severely  injured  the  hog-raising  industry,  losses  having 
reached  6,000,000  hogs  (valued  at  $65,000,000)  in  a  single  year.  Present 
methods  of  immunization  are  expensive  and  not  invariably  safe  or  successful. 

A  cheaper  and  more  dependable  method  is  being  sought,  either  through  improved 
utilization  of  virus  and  serum  or  through  a  harmless  but  effective  vaccine. 

(q)  Modes  of  Dissemination  of  Hog  Cholera. — Hog  cholera  is  highly  con¬ 
tagious.  The  avenues  by  which  infectious  matter  is  conveyed  from  sick  hogs 

to  well  hogs  are  studied  in  order  to  determine  where  and  hov/  infection  may  be 
strategically  blocked. 

(r)  Investigations  of  Periodic  Ophthalmia  of  Eguines. — Periodic  ophthal¬ 
mia  of  equines  has  been  known  to  exist  in  the  United  States  for  many  years  and 
is  characterized  by  a  recurring  inflammation  of  the  eye  which  usually/  terminates 
in  blindness  of  one  or  both  eyes.  The  condition  is  quite  widespread,  particular 
ly  in  the  Middle  West  and  East,  Indications  are  that  the  disease  is  on  the 
increase.  While  it  is  rather  difficult  to  estimate  the  losses  occasioned 
annually  by  this  disease,  they  are  known  to  be  heavy.  Little  is  Icnown  about 
the  cause  of  the  disease  but  it  is  generally  believed  to  be  of  an  infectious 
nature  of  the  type  of  a  filterable  virus.  Research  work  on  periodic  ophthalmia 
is  handicapped  by  the  fact  thrt  the  experiments  must  be  conducted  on  horses 

and  mules,  which  m.akes  the  procedure  quite  expensive.  As  a  result,  experi¬ 
mental  work,  both  in  this  country  .and  abroad,  has  been  very  limited,  c.nd 
little  or  no  informo.tion  of  practic.o.1  v.alue  in  the  control  of  the  disease  has 
yet  been  developed. 
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2,  InvGstigT-tions  of  Fo-rasitic  Fiseasos  cf  Livostock.  —  Investigations 
are  conducted  on  animal  parasites,  including  studies  of  their  morpnology ,  life 
history,  biology,  pathogenicity,  and  of  control  measures  by  muans  of  treatment 
and  prophylcocis .  The  more  important  porasite  groups  covered  include  the  pro¬ 
tozoa,  nematodes,  tapeworms,  fliokes,  insects,  and  arachnid.s  -attacking  donesti- 
co,ted  and  game  a,nimals,  including  birds.  The  basic  work  makes  possible  the 
precise  identification  and  recognition  of  parasites  and  gives  the  information 
on  which  to  base  control  measures.  Therapy  is  established  on  the  basis  of 
citrical  tests  of  drugs.  T7ork  is  conducted  along  the  lines  indicofeed  in  the 
projects  listed  below; 

( a )  Index  Catalog  of  ivledical  and  Veterinary  Parasitolog/  and  Mainte- 
nance  of  Parasite  Collection. — The  object  of  this  project  is  to  maintain  a 
complete  catalog  and  index  of  the  world's  literature  on  parasitology.  This 
index  catalog  provides  a  basis  for  research  and  affords  prompt  information 
in  answering  correspondence  and  in  solving  problems  that  arise  in  connection 
with  the  Bureau's  regulatory  work. 

(b)  Poultry  Parasite  Investigations. — The  poultry  industry  of  the 
United  States  suffers  large  losses  because  of  parasites  of  poultry.  The 
objective  of  these  investigations  is  to  develop  methods  of  protecting  the 
industry  from  such  losses  by  ascertaining  through  research  effective  control 
measures . 

(c)  Swine  Parasite  Investigations.  —  Sv/ine  parasites  are  tne  cause  of 
lc.rge  losses  to  the  industry.  The  object  of  the  work  under  this  project  is  to 
lay  a  foundation  of  scientific  fact  on  which  to  build  measures  for  the  control 
of  parasites  and  to  make  available  to  the  industry  the  data  obtained  so  that 
losses  may  be  reduced. 

( d )  Parasites  Causing  and  Transmitting  Anaplasmosis  in  Cattle .  —  In 
1924  and  1925  it  was  found  that  anaplosmosis  was  prevalent  in  the  United 
States  in  areas  outside  the  region  in  xvhich  c.attle-f ever  ticks  were  present, 
indicating  that  the  eradication  of  the  cattle  tick,  although  resulting  in 
the  suppression  of  piroplasmosis ,  did  not  control  auaplasmosis.  Consequent¬ 
ly  the  problem  of  anaplasmosis  was  made  a  project  for  consideration,  the 
object  being  to  ascertain  what  vectors  Ctorry  anaplasmosis  and  to  develop 
control  measures  of  any  practical  sort. 

(e)  Ox-Warble  and  Related  Arthropod  Parasite  Investigations. — The 
object  of  this  project  is  (l)  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  eradication  of 
ox-warbles  from  the  United  States,  since  these  parasites  cause  losses, 
principally  by  damage  to  hides,  amounting  to  millions  of  dollars  annually; 

(2)  to  develop  practical  methods  of  controlling  grub  in  the  head  of  sheep; 
and  (3)  to  ascertain  effective  methods  of  controlling  demcdectic  mange  and 
other  parasitic  diseases  that  damage  the  hides  of  livestock. 

(f)  Liver  Fluke  Investigations. — A  survey  of  the  fluke  situation  in 
1912  indicated  that  the  sheep  liver  fluke  was  prevalent  along  tno  Pacific 
Coast  and  the  Gulf  Coast,  with  extensions  up  certain  river  valleys  to  in¬ 
land  StaAes.  More  recent  surve3rs  indicated  tha,t  the  flulce  was  spreading 
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and  was  present  in  alout  30  Str.'.tes,  including  many  which  were  free  from  flukes 
in  1912.  The  damage  to  cattle  livers  alone  has  become  an  important  item  in 
connection  with  the  increased  value  of  livers  in  the  treatment  of  pernicious 
anemia,  in  man.  In  some  sections  of  the  United  States  a  sizable  percentage 
of  the  lamb  crop  succumbs  to  liver  fluke  infestation. 

(g)  Internal  Paraisites  of  Erun inant s . — Previous  investigations  have 
developed  or  standardized  several  treatments  for  stomiach  worms  and  other  round- 
worms  of  sheep.  The  ob.ject  of  the  project  is  to  ascertain  the  basic  facts  in 
connection  v/ith  cattle  and  sheep  parasites  and  to  develop  treatments  and  control 
mea-sures.  Parasites  cause  more  losses  in  sheep  than  do  any  other  disease 
agencies  and  in  many  places  are  the  limiting  fa.ctor  in  sheep  production.  A 
breeding  disease  of  cattle,  trichomonad  infection,  is  known  to  produce  an 
infection  of  the  uterus,  abortion,  and  sterility. 

(h)  Horse  Par.'^site  Investigations. — Horses  in  general  are  menageries 
of  parasites,  many  of  which  are  highly  injurious  and  the  ca,use  of  considerable 
losses.  The  object  of  the  work  under  this  project  is  to  ley  a  foundation  of 
scientific  fact  on  which  to  build  control  measures  and  to  make  available  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  the  data.  obta.ined  so  thad  losses  may  be 
reduced. 

( i )  Miscellaneous  Parasite  Investigations,  including  Parasites  of  Dogs , 
Cats,  Wild  Animals,  etc. — Parasites  of  sheep,  goats,  and  cattle  are  identical 
in  many  cases  with  parasites  affecting  deer  and  other  wild  ruminants,  and  some 
of  oner  most  important  p.arasites  of  sheep  and  cattle  have  originated  as 
parasites  of  wild  ruminants  in  recent  times.  The  same  is  true  of  parasites  of 
domesticated  and  wild  birds  and  other  animals,  and  any  competent  study  of 
parasites  of  domesticated  animals  must  take  cognizance  of  p.arasites  of  wild 
animals.  A  number  of  parasites  of  dogs  are  transmissible  to  man,  and  this 
fact  gives  the  parasites  of  dogs  special  im.pcrt.  .nee. 

( j )  Anthelmintics  and  Insecticides  for  the  Pestruction  of  Parasites . — 
The  original  object  of  this  project  was  to  establish  the  value  of  drugs  in 
common  use  or  at  least  recommended  in  the  literature  for  the  control  of  live¬ 
stock  parasites.  This  has  been  done.  The  next  objective  was  to  develop 

more  effective  drugs,  and  this  has  been  done  in  some  cases  and  is  still 
being  carried  on  effectively,  A  further  objective  is  to  ascertain  basic 
correlations  between  the  efficacy  of  a  drug  and  the  chemical  composition 
and  physical  properties  of  the  drug,  and  such  investigations  are  now  actively 
under  way. 
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(e)  EEADICATI¥G  TIIBEECTJLOSIS  MD  BAJIG’ S  DISEASE 


Appropriation  Act,  1939  . .  $5,403,000* 

Budget  Estimate,  1940  .  9 , 800 , 000** 

Increase  .  4,397 ,000 


*Together  with  $7,827,000  of  the  unobligated  balances  of  the  funds  made  avail¬ 
able  by  the  Jones-Connally  Act  of  May  25,  1934,  and  section  37  of  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1935.  See  Project  Statement  and  explanation  which  follov;. 

**Togcther  with  the  unexpended  balance  of  Joncs-Connally  and  section  37  funds 
(Act  of  August  24,  1935),  estimated  ■'t  $1,227,000,  See  Project  Statement  and 
explanation  which  follow; 

PROJECT  STATEiSIT 


Proj  ect 

1938 

1939 

1940 

Increase 

(Estimated) 

(Estimated) 

or 

decrease 

1.  Eradicating  tuberculosis  in 

(a) 

livestock  (including  poultry).. 
2.  Indemnities  for  cattle 

$1,000,103 

$1,732,116 

$1,732,116 

-  -  - 

slaughtered  on  account  of 
tuberculosis . 

(a)489,321 

999,884 

999,884 

3.  Tuberculin  testing  at  public 

stockyards . . 

69 ,532 

71,000 

71,000 

4.  Combating  Bang's  disease  in 

cattle . . . 

2,700,000 

2,700,000 

5.  Indemnities  for  cattle 

slaughtered  on  account  of  Bang' 
disease . . . 

(b) 

6,400,000 

5,424,000 

-$976,000  ■ 

6.  Eo^perimentation  in  diseases  of 

livestock . . 

(b) 

100,000 

100,000 

—  —  — 

(c) 

-  - 

Total  obligated . 

1,558,956 

12,003,000 

11,027,000 

-  976,000 

Unobligated  balance,  regular 

funds . . . 

39 ,044 

Deduct:  Unobligated  balances. 

Jones-Connally  and  section  37 
funds  reappropriated  under  this 
head  for  1939  and  1940 . 

-7,827,000 

-1 ,227,000 

46,600,000 

Add:  1939  unobligated  balance  of 

reappropriated  special  funds... 
Transfer  to  "Diseases  of  Animals" 

-  -  - 

1,227,000 

-  -  - 

-1,227,000 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry . 

5,000 

Total,  regular  appropria- 

tion . 

1 , 603 , 000 

5,403,000 

9,800,000 

44,397,000(1) 

(a)  Also  financed  with  special  funds.  (See  Table  I,  which  follows.) 

(b)  Einanced  v/ith  special  funds,  (See  Table  I,  which  follows.) 

(c)  Exclusive  of  special  funds  used  for  this  purpose.  (See  Table  I,  which  follows. 
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INCSPASES  AND  DECEEASES 

(l)  While  this  is  an  apparent  increase  of  $4,397,000  for  1940  over  1939, 
actually  there  is  a  decrease  in  working  funds  available.  (See  ex¬ 
planatory  paragraph  and  Table  I  which  follow.) 

Tuberculosis  eradication  has  been  in  progress  since  1917,  Since  1934 
both  regular  and  special  funds  ( Jones-Connally  and  Section  37 ,  Act  of 
August  24,  1935)  have  been  used  for  this  purpose.  Bang's  disease  control 
was  inaugurated  in  the  fiscal  year  1935  and  this  work,  together  with  special 
experimental  work  on  livestock  diseases,  as  authorized  by  Section  37,  was 
financed  exclusively  with  special  funds  through  the  fiscal  year  1938.  The 
1939  A-gricultural  Appropriation  Act  provided  for  the  continuation  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  eradication  and  Bang' s  disease  control  aud  special  experimentation 
under  one  consolidated  appropriation  item  entitled  "Eradicating  Tuberculosis 
and  Bang's  Disease",  vuth  a  direct  appropriation  of  $5,403,000,  together  with 
the  unexpended  balance  of  the  special  funds,  then  estimated  at  $6,600,000, 
making  in  all  $12,003,000,  which  is  the  amount  allotted  for  these  purposes 
in  1939, 

The  unexpended  balance  of  special  funds,  estimated  in  1939  to  be 
$6,600,000,  is  now  estimated  to  be  $7,827,000,  or  $1,227,000  in  excess  of 
oui’  earlier  estimate.  This  $1,227,000  is  estimated  for  rea.ppropriation  in 
the  1940  Budget,  together  with  a  direct  appropriation  of  $9,800,000,  making 
in  all  $11,027,000,  or  $975,000  loss  than  the  amount  allotted  for  1939. 

Table  I,  which  follow s,  showfs  obligations  of  regular  and  special  funds 
for  the  fiscal  years  1934  through  1938;  allotments,  1939;  and  the  Budget 
Estimate,  1940. 

Table  II  shows,  by  States  and  Territories,  the  allotments  of  funds 
for  tuberculosis  and  Bang's  disease  •'fork  during  the  f  iscal  year  1939 . 

Table  III  shows  the  status  of  Jones-Connally  and  Section  37  funds , 
from  which  the  unexpended  balance  v/ill  be  available  for  1940. 
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ERADICATIFG  TUBERCULOSIS  AlTD  BAFG’S  DISEASE 

1939  Allotments 
(Combined  fumds) 


Eradicating 

Tuberculosis 

Combat ing 

Bang's  Disease 

State 

Salaries 

and 

Exuenses 

Indemni¬ 

ties 

Salaries 

and 

Expenses 

Indemni¬ 

ties 

Total 

Eradicating  tubercu¬ 
losis  and  combating 
Bang's  disease: 

Alabama  . 

$20,000 

$1,000 

$105,000 

$110,000 

$236,000 

Arizona  . 

20,000 

1,000 

5,000 

10,000 

36,000 

Arkansas  . 

10,000 

2,000 

120,000 

160,000 

292,000 

California  . 

216,000 

300,000 

2,000 

5,000 

523,000 

Colorado  . 

5,000 

1,000 

20,000 

15,000 

41,000 

Connecticut  . 

20,000 

10,000 

4,000 

20,000 

54,000 

Delaware  . . 

5,000 

1,000 

10,000 

55,000 

71,000 

District  of  Columbia. 

101,500 

_  _  _ 

90,000 

-  -  - 

191,500 

Florida  . 

15,000 

2,000 

66,000 

160,000 

243,000 

Georgia  . 

20,000 

1,000 

50,000 

100,000 

171,000 

Idaho  . 

15,000 

2,000 

40,000 

100,000 

157,000 

Illinois  . . . 

25,000 

40 , 000 

50,000 

160,000 

275,000 

Indiana  . 

40,000 

20,000 

60,000 

160,000 

280,000 

low?)  . 

50,000 

45,000 

158,884 

15,000 

100,000 

45,000 

300,000 

160,000 

608,884 

Kansas  . 

265,000 

Kentucky  . 

25,000 

5,000 

59,000 

100,000 

189,000 

Louisiana  . 

90,000 

3,000 

50,000 

150,000 

293,000 

Maine  . 

20,000 

2,000 

15,000 

50,000 

87,000 

Maryland  . 

30,000 

5,000 

40,000 

110,000 

185,000 

Massachusetts  . . 

20,000 

15,000 

10,000 

8,000 

53,000 

Michigan  . 

30,000 

15,000 

89,000 

160,000 

294,000 

Minnesota  . . 

30,000 

20,000 

135,000 

405,000 

590,000 

Mississippi  . . . . . 

35,000 

2,000 

38,000 

80,000 

155,000 

Missouri  . 

25,000 

2,000 

125,000 

260,000 

412,000 

Montana  . . . 

25,000 

35,000 

2,000 

5,000 

25,000 

35,000 

90,000 

90,000 

142,000 

Nebraska  . 

165,000 

Nevada  . 

15,000 

1,000 

20,000 

50,000 

86,000 

New  Hampshire  . 

10,000 

5,000 

15,000 

60,000 

90,000 

New  J ersey  .......... 

15,000 

25,000 

5,000 

2,000 

10,000 
32 , 000 

20,000 

20,000 

50,000 

79,000 

Nev/  Mexico  . 

New  York  . 

55,000 

120,000 

80,000 

210,000 

465,000 

North  Carolina  . 

20,000 

1,000 

44,000 

110,000 

175,000 

North  Dakota  . 

40,000 

3,000 

30,000 

80,000 

153,000 

Ohio  . 

25,000 

20,000 

90,000 

270,000 

405,000 

Oklahoma  . 

30 , 000 

5,000 

100,000 

270,000 

405,000 

Oregon  . 

30,000 

■  5,000 

105,000 

270,000 

410,000 

Pennsylvania  . 

35,000 

80,000 

105,000 

37f'',000 

590,000 

i 
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TABLE  II  -  Continued 

EEALICATING  TUBERCULOSIS  AUL  BARG'S  DISEASE  -  Continued 

1939  Allotments 
(Combined  funds)  -  Continued. 


Eradicating 

Tuberculosis 

Combat ing 

Bang' s  Disease 

State 

Salaries 

and 

Expenses 

Indemni¬ 

ties 

Salaries 

and 

Expenses 

Indemnd- 

ties 

Total 

Eradicating  tubercu¬ 
losis  and  combating 
Bang' s  disease  - 
Continued 

Rhode  Island  . 

$9,000 

$2,000 

$1,000 

$7,000 

$19,000 

South  Carolina  ...... 

10,000 

1,000 

40,000 

50,000 

101,000 

South  Dakota  . 

100,616 

20,000 

40 , 000 

110,000 

270,616 

Tennessee  ........... 

25,000 

1,000 

60,000 

110,000 

196,000 

Texas  . 

60,000 

5,000 

40,000 

225,000 

330,000 

Utah  . 

15,000 

3,000 

30,000 

50,000 

98,000 

Vermont  . 

25,000 

20,000 

11,000 

20,000 

76,000 

Virginia  . 

35,000 

5,000 

110,000 

140 , 000 

290,000 

Washington 

50,000 

5,000 

110,000 

250,000 

415,000 

West  Virginia  . 

15,000 

2,000 

49,00n 

50 , 000 

116,000 

Wisconsin  . 

70 , 000 

50,000 

172,000 

600  ^  moo 

892,000 

Wyoming  . 

1^,000 

1,000 

18,000 

40 , 000 

69,000 

Alaska  . 

—  -  — 

^  — 

_  _  _ 

_  _  _ 

_  _  _ 

Hawaii  . . . 

5,000 

2,000 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

7,000 

Puerto  Rico  . 

30,000 

5,000 

-  -  - 

35,000 

Total  . 

1,732,116 

999,884 

2 , 700 , 000 

6,400, OOO 

11,832,000 

Eradicating  tuberculosis  and  Bang's  disease  . 
Tuberculin  testing  at  public  stockyards  . 

11,832,000 

71,a.no 

Experimentation  in  diseases  of  livestock 


100 .000 


GRAND  TOTAL 


12/03,™ 
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TABLE  III 

STATEMENT  SHOT’ING  STATUS  OF 
$150,000,000  JONES- COMALLY  FUNDS 
AND  $10,000,000  I/IADE  AVAILABLE  BY 
SECTION  37  OF  ACT  OF  AUGUST  24,  1935 


Amount 


Obligated  1934-1938  and  Allotments  1939; 

Elimination  of  Diseased  Cattle; 

Eradic  -ting  Tuberculosis  .  $21,157,633 

Combating  Bang's  Disease  . .  55,467,199 

Combating  Mastitis  .  885,000 

Expor imentOotion  in  Diseases  of 

Livestock  .  349 , 427 

Total,  Elimination  of  Diseased  Cattle  77,859,259 

Eemoval  of  Surpluses; 

Dairy  Products  . . 17,177,338 

Cattle  Purchases  . . . . .  63 ,736 ,373 

Total,  Eemoval  of  Surpluses  .  80,913,741 


Estimated  for  Eeappropriation  for  1940; 

For  Eradicating  Tuberculosis,  Combating 
Bang's  Disease,  and  Experimentation 


in  Diseases  of  Livestock  . .  1 ,227 , 000 

Total .  160,000,000 


CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 

It  is  recommended  that  the  languo.ge  of  this  paragraph  be  amend¬ 
ed  to  read  as  follows; 

"Eradicating  tuberculosis  and  Bang's  disease;  For  the  control 
and  eradication  of  the  diseases  of  tuberculosis  and  paratuberculosis 
of  animals,  avian  tuberculosis,  and  Bang's  disease  of  cattle  $  , 

together  with  the  unobligated  balances  of  the  funds  reappropriated 
under  this  head  for  the  fiscal  ye ar  1939  by  the  Agricultural  Appro¬ 
priation  Act  for  that  year  from  w-nobligated  balances  of  fiunds  made 
available  by  the  Act  of  May  25,  1934  (48  Stat.  805),  and  section  37 
of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935  (49  Stat.  775-776)  ****** 

[provided  further ,  That  indemnity  payments  may  be  made  for  cattle 
slaughtered  prior  to  May  1,  1939,  even  though  the  State,  Territory, 
county,  or  municipality  where  animals  are  condemned  has  made  no  pay¬ 
ment  or  has  not  equaled  the  Federal  payment,  but  in  no  case  arising 
under  this  proviso  shall  the  Federal  payment  exceed  the  highest 
amount  authorized  to  be  paid  at  the  time  by  the  Federal  Government 
in  similar  cases  in  any  State  contributing  to  such  indemnity  pay¬ 
ments;  and  this  proviso  shall  apply  only  to  Bang's  disease  work;] 
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Provided  further,  That  not  to  exceed  $100,000  of  the  amount  herein 
made  avahlahle  may  he  used  for  continuation  of  scientific  oxperimento- 
tion  in  diseases  of  livestock  as  authorized  hy  section  37  of  the  Act  of 
Au{-ust  24,  1935  (7  U.S.C.  612h)." 

The  first  change  is  an  addition  to  the  present  language  relating 
to  roappropriatod  funds,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  clc.arly  identify  the 
rcappr opriated  funds  for  1940  as  the  balances  remaining  unobligated  on 
Juno  30,  1939,  from  funds  provided  by  the  Act  of  May  25,  1934,  and 
Section  37  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935,  and  reappropriated  in  the 
Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1939. 

The  second  change  strikes  out  a  proviso  that  ceases  to  be  applicable 
on  May  1,  1939. 


WORK  UKDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General . — The  object  of  this  work  is  to  assist  in  a  campaign  to 
control  and  eradicate  tuberculosis  and  Bang’s  disease  among  livestock 
in  cooperation  with  the  various  States,  Alasko,,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

1.  Eradicating  Tuberculosis  in  Livestock  (Including  Poultry). — 
Tuberculosis,  when  present,  is  an  Important  disease  of  cattle,  swine,  and 
poultry  because  of  its  effect  in  reducing  production  and  causing  a  loss 
of  meoh  condemned  e.s  unfit  for  food.  The  cooperative  tuberculosis  eradica¬ 
tion  work  conducted  by  this  Bureau  and  the  various  State  livestock  sanitary 
authorities  has  been  in  operation  since  1917,  £ind  there  has  been  a  marked 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  infection  in  areas  where  the  work  ho.s  been 
performed.  During  the  first  few  yca,rs  of  the  campaign  the  work  was  con¬ 
fined  chiefly  to  the  tuberculin  testing  of  individual  herds  of  cattle, 
either  on  a  voluntary  basis  or  under  the  rules  and  regulations  in  effect 
in  the  Sto^tes  in  which  the  herds  v/ere  located.  This  feature  of  the  work 
v/as  followed  by  what  is  knovm  as  the  area  plan,  which  consists  of  the 

tuberculin  testing  of  all  the  cattle  in  a  given  area,  such  as  a  county. 

The  rco,ctors  are  removed  for  slaughter,  o.nd  the  premises  previously 
occupied  by  them  are  thoroughly  cleaned  and  disinfected.  Retests  of 
infected  herds  are  conducted  at  proper  intervals,  and,  if  the  infection 
is  found  to  be  more  than  one  percent,  the  entire  cattle  population  is 
again  tuberculin  tested  and  the  same  procedure  followed.  There  is  an 
exception  to  this  method,  however,  in  cases  where  the  infection  does 
not  exceed  two  percent,  where  it  is  possible  to  limit  the  testing  to 

about  20  percent  of  the  herds  of  cattle  in  the  county.  This  work  is  con¬ 

ducted  under  uniform  rules  and  regulations  established  by  the  united 
States  Livestock  Sanitary  Association  and  agreed  to  by  the  various  State 
livestock  sanitary  officials  and  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  T.'hen 
the  degree  of  infection  among  the  cattle  in  a  county  is  found  to  be 
less  than  one-half  of  one  percent,  the  county  is  declared  to  be  a 
modified  tuberculosis-free  accredited  area.  In  July,  1923,  the  first 
counties  in  the  United  States  were  given  that  classification,  and  each 
month  since  that  time  additional  counties  have  been  so  classified.  On 
July  1,  1938,  3,051  counties,  or  99.5  percent  of  all  the  counties,  were 
in  the  modified  accredited  area.  All  the  counties  in  47  States  are  now 
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in  that  status.  In  the  15  remaining  counties  in  California  tulorculosis 
eradication  work  is  progressing,  and  it  is  expected  that  most  of  these 
counties  will  he  classified  as  modified  accredited  areas  in  about  one  year. 

It  is  necessary  to  conduct  a  certain  amount  of  retesting  of  cattle  in 
the  modified  accredited  areas,  which  necessitates  the  employment  of  veterin¬ 
arians  in  the  field  to  perform  the  v/ork.  Part  of  the  work  is  done  hy  State 
and  county  veterinarians  and  part  hy  employees  of  this  Bureau.  Some  work 
on  this  project  is  also  conducted  in  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  Alaska  in 
cooporation  with  the  Territorial  officials. 

Since  the  cooperative  work  '.7as  undertaken  in  191?,  approximc-tely 
3,651,500  reactors  have  been  removed  from  the  herds  of  cattle  in  this 
country.  Daring  the  fiscal  yo?r  1938  tuberculin  tests  were  applied  to 
14,108,871  cattle,  disclosing  89,359  reactors  or  0.6  percent.  On  June 
30,  1938,  there  were  269,095  fully  accredited  tuberculosis-free  herds, 
containing  approximately  3,807,000  cattle. 

Tuberculosis  among  poultry  is  very  prevalent  in  the  Central  and  North 
Ccntra.l  States.  The  disease  is  caused  by  the  '^.vian  typo  of  bacilli,  which  is 
readily  transmitted  to  swine.  In  swine  it  may  progress  to  a  point  \vhere 
it  becomes  generalized,  but  in  most  of  the  carcasses  showing  evidence  of 
the  disease  on  post-mortem,  only  slight  lesions  of  the  cervical  or  mesenteric 
lymph  glands  are  found.  Avian  tuberculosis  is  particularly  difficult  to 
eradicate  because  of  the  fact  that  the  organisms  are  so  resistant.  The 
bacilli  will  live  for  many  months  in  the  soil  if  protected  by  dirt  or  other 
material.  It  is  quite  a  common  practice,  in  many  localities  where  the  dis¬ 
ease  exists,  for  the  poultry  and  swine  to  occupy  the  same  premises  during 
at  least  a  part  of  the  day.  This  is  a  practice  that  will  cause  the  disease 
to  spread  among  swine.  In  combating  avian  tuberculosis,  the  veterinarians 
employed  in  the  field  cooperate  with  the  local  livestock  sanitary  officials 
and  the  owners  of  poultry  flocks.  Cooperation  is  also  obtained  from 
certain  local  organizations  and  the  ov/ners  of  hatcheries. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1938  some  work  on  this  project  was  conducted 
on  an  intensive  basis  in  selected  townships.  All  the  poultry  and  swine  in 
those  townships  were  tuberculin  tested,  the  reactors  removed,  and  the 
premises  disinfected  as  far  as  possible.  This  method  has  created  considerable 
interest  among  the  flock  owners,  and  the  plan  will  be  continued.  In  some 
States  a  considerable  amount  of  work  has  been  done  in  connection  with  the 
tuberculin  testing  of  flocks  of  poultry  from  which  eggs  are  supplied  to 
commercial  hatcheries.  In  case  reactors  are  found,  they  are  removed  from 
the  flock,  and  retests  of  the  remaining  fowls  conducted  at  proper  intervals. 
One  of  the  most  important  features  in  connection  \7ith  the  avian  tuberculosis 
eradico.tion  project  is  to  dispose  of  the  older  fowls  and  those  that  have 
com.plcted  their  first  laying  period.  This  practice,  in  most  instances,  has 
been  found  a  profitable  one. 

Much  information  along  this  line  is  furnished  the  flock  ov/ners  by 
veterinarians  engaged  in  the  tuberculin  testing  of  cattle.  This  can  be 
done  with  very  little  additional  expense  due  to  the  fact  that  the  veterin¬ 
arians  can  observe  the  flocks  and  discuss  the  subject  with  the  owner  while 
they  are  on  the  premises  applying  the  tuberculin  test  to  the  cattle.  During 
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the  past  fiscal  year  it  vras  possillo  for  these  veterinarians  to  oosorve 
approximately''  128,000  flocks,  containing  ahoiit  14,850,000  fox^ls,  located 
in  11  States,  About  15  veterinarians  of  the  Bureau  devoted  practi colly 
all  their  time  to  the  o.vian  tuberculosis  project.  These  vetcrinario.ns 
visited  about  9,000  farms,  observing  about  1,150,000  fowls.  Infection  was 
reported  on  1,582  of  these  fo,rms.  They  also  conducted  a  considerable 
ojno'U-nt  of  tuberculin  testing  of  poultry  and  swine  and  dissemino-ted  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  disease  in  various  ways, 

Paratuborculosis  or  Johne' s  disease  exists  to  some  extent  among 
Celtic  in  the  United  States,  This  is  a  difficult  disease  on  'which  to  melco 
a  diagnosis.  However,  some  herds  were  tested  during  the  fiscal  year  1938 
and  293  reactors,  or  7,2  percent,  v/ere  removed  and  condemned. 

2 .  Indemnities  for  *^attlc  S laughterod  on  Account  of  Tuberculosis .  — 
In  most  States  'provision  has  been  made  for  po-yment  to  owners  of  tuberculous 
cdtlc  by  the  Fcdcra.!  Government  v'hcn  the  State  makes  a  similar  or  greo-tor 
payment,  but  during  the  past  feur  years  it  ho.s  been  possible  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  make  such  payment  in  cases  where  no  State  payment  is  made. 

It  has  therefore  been  possible  to  extend  the  work  to  sections  of  the 
co^ontry  where  no  local  funds  are  available.  During  the  fiscal  year  1938 
State,  county,  and  Territorial  appropriations  amounted  to  approximately 
$4,000,000,  of  which  about  $1,000,000  was  for  indemnity.  The  maximum 
Federal  payment  is  $25  for  grade  cattle  and  $50  for  registered  purebred 
cattle. 


3.  Tuberculin  Testing  at  Public  Stockyards, — The  purpose  of  this  work 
is  to  supervise  the  tuberculin  testing  of  cattle  at  public  stockyards  to 
detect  and  remove  tuberculous  animals,  thereby  preventing  their  further 
transportation  and  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  to  farm  herds  at  destinations; 
also  to  expedite  the  movement  through  the  yards  to  slaughtering  establish¬ 
ments  of  animals  which  have  reacted  to  the  tuberculin  and  Bang's  disease 
tests. 


4,  Combating  Bang' s  Disease  in  Cattle. — Bang's  disease  among  cattle, 
which  is  found  in  practically  all  sections  of  the  United  States,  is  a  serious 
menace  to  the  cattle  industry.  It  is  found  to  be  much  more  prevalent  in 
some  localities  than  in  others,  the  higher  degree  of  infection  being  found  in 
the  larger  herds  of  cattle  where  there  has  been  a  considerable  exchange  in 
the  number  of  animals.  It  is  also  more  prevalent  in  the  larger  milkshed 
areas.  The  elimination  of  this  disease  was  taken  up  in  a  cooperative  manner 
in  July,  1934,  with  emergency  f'unds,  and  arrangements  made  to  test  the 
cattle  and  make  Federal  payment  to  the  owners  for  reactors  slaughtered,  in 
addition  to  the  salvage  obtained  by  the  owners. 

There  has  been  a  very  groat  demand  for  this  work  on  the  part  of  tho 
cattle  owners  in  many  sections  of  the  United  States,  During  the  fiscal 
j^'ear  1938  approximately  7,850,000  tests  for  this  disease  were  applied 
to  cattle,  disclosing  about  324,500  reactors,  or  4.1  percent.  Of  these 
tests,  a  considerable  number  were  retests  applied  at  proper  intervoUs. 
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This  project  is  conducted  on  p.n  individual  herd  "basis  and  is 
voluntary  as  far  as  the  Federal  Govornnent  is  concerned.  It  is  ■'•Iso  con¬ 
ducted  under  what  is  known  as  the  area  plo.n  in  several  States  where  the 
disease  does  not  exist  to  a  very  high  degree  and  v/here  the  sentiment  of  the 
cattle  owners  is  much  in  favor  of  conducting  the  ’'^ork  on  that  "ba.sis,  V/hen 
work  is  taken  up  under  the  area  plan,  all  the  cattle  in  the  area,  except 
steers  ojid  calves  under  six  months  of  age,  arc  tested  and  the  reactors 
removed.  This  work  is  followed  "by  the  required  amount  of  retesting.  The 
owners  are  given  instructions  as  to  the  proper  sanit^-,ry  methods  to  follow 
in  order  to  eliminate  the  disease,  as  proper  sanitation  is  a  very  important 
factor  in  its  era.dication.  At  the  close  of  the  fisca.l  year  1938  approximate¬ 
ly  1,035,000  herds,  containing  a"bout  9,500,000  cattle,  were  under  super¬ 
vision  throughout  the  United  States, 

The  work  has  developed  much  faster  in  some  States  than  in  others. 

In  three  States  more  than  50  percent  of  the  cattle  are  under  supervision, 
while  in  14  States  from  25  percent  to  50  percent  are  in  that  status.  In 
15  States  from  10  percent  to  25  percent  of  the  cattle  are  under  supervision, 
and  in  the  remaining  16  States  less  than  10  percent  are  under  supervision. 

During  the  4  years  in  which  this  v;ork  has  "been  conducted,  agglutination 
"blood  tests,  including  retests,  have  "been  applied  to  approximately  26,000,000 
cattle,  of  which  a"bout  1,560,500  ha.ve  "been  removed  as  reactors.  Some  v'ork 
has  "been  conducted  in  the  field  in  connection  with  the  vaccination  of 
calves  from  four  to  eight  months  of  age  against  Bang's  disease,  following 
a  plan  that  has  proved  quite  successful  under  controlled  conditions  at  the 
experiment  stations.  The  owners  of  infected  herds  have  furnished  the 
necessary  cooperation,  "but  the  project  is  still  considered  to  "be  in  an 
experimental  stage, 

5 .  Indemnities  for  Cattle  Slaughtered  on  Account  of  Bang' s  Disease , — 
Owners  of  cattle  that  react  to  the  test  for  Bang's  disease,  and  who  comply 
with  the  regulations,  receive  a  FedoroJ  payment  in  addition  to  the  salvage 
derived  from  the  slaughter  of  the  cattle.  The  maxim'um  Federal  payment  is 
$25  for  grade  cattle  and  $50  for  registered  purehred  cattle,  "but  the  payment 
is  further  restricted  in  that  it  shall  not  exceed  one-third  of  the  difference 
"between  the  appraised  value  and  the  salvage,  and  after  May  1,  1939,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  payment  shall  not  exceed  the  payment  made  "by  the  cooperating  agency 

for  the  same  animal.  In  14  States  provision  has  "been  made  for  the  payment 
of  State  indemnity  to  owners  of  cattle  that  react  to  this  disease.  This 
numher  will  pro"ba"bly  "be  increased  to  a  considerable  extent  during  the  next 
12  months.  During  the  past  fiscal  year  the  average  Federal  payment  was 
$26,69,  In  addition  to  this,  the  owners  received  an  average  salvage  of  $32.03, 
The  average  appraisal  of  cattle  that  reacted  and  were  slaughtered  was  $80.37. 
lline  percent  of  the  reactors  were  registered  purebred  animals, 

6.  Experimentation  in  Diseases  of  Cattle, — This  activity  was  started 
in  1936  with  funds  authorized  by  Section  37  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935. 

Two  alleged  remedies  for  Bang's  disease  which  have  been  widely  advertised 
ho.ve  been  subjected  to  critical  tests.  Rcseo.rchos  in  connection  with 
calfhood  vaccination  against  Bo.ng's  disease  and  the  transmission  of  infectious 
abortion  to  cattle  by  swine  have  yielded  considerable  information  thus  far, 
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but  a  large  amount  of  work  remains  to  be  done  in  conhection  with  these  re¬ 
searches,  as  well  as  on  other  problems  relating  to  Bang^s  disease,  mastitis* 
anaplasmosi s ,  warts,  and  nutritional  deficiencies  of  cattle. 

(f)  ELIMINATIOl'T  OF  DISEASED  CATTLE, 

DEPARTIviSHT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

This  item,  which  was  included  under  the  miscellaneous  section  of 
the  Appropriation  Act  during  the  fiscal  years  1937  and  1938,  was  trans¬ 
ferred  in  the  1939  Budget  to  follow  "Eradicating  tuberculosis  and  Bang’s 
disease,"  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  No  estimate  was  submitted  under  this 
head  for  1939,  and  none  is  submitted  for  1940,  since  the  work  of  tuberculosis 
eradication,  Bang's  disease  control,  and  special  experimentation  has  been 
estimated  for  under  the  preceding  item,  "Eradicating  tuberculosis  and  Bang's 
disease, " 


SUPPLEMENTAL  FUNDS 


Projects 

Estimo.t  ed 
obligations , 
1940 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1939 

Obligated, 

1938 

Elimination  of  Diseased  Cattle,  Donartment 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

$  .1,775,000 
11,653,062 

129,538 

of  Agriculture: 

Eradicating  tuberculosis  in  cattle.... 
Combating  Bang's  disease  in  cattle,,.. 
Experimentation  in  diseases  of  live¬ 
stock,  etc.  . . 

Total,  Supplemental  Funds  . . 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

13,557,600 

(g),  ERADICATING  CATTLE  TICKS 


Appropriation  Act,  1939  .  $503,940 

Budget  Estimate,  1940  . . .  503,940 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 


Eradicating  cattle  ticks . 

Transfer  from  "Meat  inspection" , 

Animal  Industry... . . 

Unobligated  balance  . 


1938 


1939 

(Estimated) 


1940 

(Estimated) 


Bureau  of 


$528,440 

-  20,000 

5,500 


513,940 


$503,940 


503,940 


$503,940 


503,940 


Total 
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"ORK  UOT)EE  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

This  appropriation  is  used  cooporo.tivcly  for  the  payment  of  s.'drrics 
o.nd  travel  and  office  expenses  of  veterinarians  and  agents  in  Alaho-mo  , 
Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Texas,  and  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Puerto  Rico  in  the  eradication  of  the  cattle  fever  tick,  which 
spreads  splenetic  fever  infection  among  cattle.  As  counties  are  freed  of  this 
tick  they  are  released  from  Federal  quarantine  and  their  livestock  may  then 
he  shipped  to  markets  without  restrictions.  The  States  contrihutc  large 
sujns  to  this  work.  The  work  is  conducted  under  State  laws  and  regulations, 
Federal  money  being  expended  for  supervision,  thus  insuring  that  all  moasiiros 
of  eradication  he  so  carried  out  as  to  warrant  the  release  of  areas  from 
quarantine • 

(h)  HOG  CHOLERA  CONTROL 


Appropriation  Act ,  1939 .  $122,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1940 .  122,000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1938 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1940 

(Estimated) 

Hog  cholera  control,... 
Unobligated  balance,,.. 

$118,867 

8,325 

$122,000 

$122,000 

Total . 

127,192 

122,000 

122,000 

¥0RK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Under  this  appropriation  work  is  carried  on  in  the  control  and  eradica¬ 
tion  of  hog  cholera  in  the  field  hy  demonstrations,  the  formation  of  organi¬ 
zations,  and  other  methods,  either  independently  or  in  cooperation  with 
farirers*;  organizations  and  State  and  countj^  authorities.  Meetings  are  held  and 
demonstrations  are  made  from  time  to  time  to  gatherings  of  farmers  and  others 
interested  in  preventing  losses.  Outbreaks  are  investigated,  swine  diseases 
diagnosed,  owners  are  instructed  in  methods  to  prevent  losses,  and  loco.l 
veterinary  practitioners  are  assisted  in  the  use  of  the  preventive  treatment 
and  in  diagnosing  swine  ailments.  In  sections  of  the  South  where  no  veterinary 
services  arc  avodlahlc.  Bureau  inspectors  immunize  swine  in  addition  to  their 
other  duties,  and  in  States  where  the  laws  and  regulations  permit  la.ymcn  are 
trained  to  immunize  swine. 
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(i)  BTSP3CTI0N  AND  qUABANTINE 


Appropriation  Act,  1939  .  $660,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1940  .  680,000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1938 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1940 

(Estimo.tcd) 

1.  Sc.abies  eradication . 

$155,845 

$162,280 

$152,280 

2,  Control  over  interst'^te  shipment 
of  livestock  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  spread  of  communi¬ 
cable  diseases . . 

295,126 

305,205 

305,205 

3.  Enforcement  of  the  28-hour  law  ... 

28,196 

29,795 

29,795 

4.  Determination  by  inspectors  in  the 
field  of  the  existence  of  diseases. 

28,919 

20,930 

20,930 

5,  Inspection  and  quarantine  of  import 
a.ni  Tnfl.l  s  . . . 

90,699 

84,920 

84,920 

6.  Supervision  over  the  importation  of 

hides  and  other  animal  bj/-products , 
forage,  etc . 

62 , 647 

70,830 

70,830 

7.  Inspection  and  testing  of  animals 
for  export  . . 

5,728 

12,840 

6,040 

6,040 

Unobligated  balance  . 

Total  . 

680,000 

680,000 

680,000 

WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General. — Activities  under  this  appropriation  include  eradication  of 
scahies  and  dourine,  in  cooperation  with  the  various  St.ates;  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  reported  outbreaks  of  diseases  among  livestock  to  determine  if  they 
are  communicable  and,  if  so,  assisting  local  authorities  in  their  control  and 
eradication;  the  application  of  diagnostic  tests  in  the  field  and  in  the  labora¬ 
tory;  control  over  interstate  movements  of  livestock  in  order  to  prevent  the 
dissemination  of  infections,  which  includes  inspection  at  the  principal  market 
centers;  administration  of  the  28-hour  law  to  prevent  cruelty  to  animals  in 
interstate  transportation;  inspection  and  testing  of  livestock  intended  for 
export,  to  determine  their  freedom  from  disease,  and  the  inspection  of  vessels 
on  v/hich  they  are  to  be  transported;  the  inspection  and  quarantine  of  live¬ 
stock  offered  for  importation;  control  over  import  animal  by-products,  hay, 
and  straw,  to  prevent  the  introduction  or  dissemination  of  the  contagions 
of  livestock  diseases;  and  the  adrainistration ,  jointly  with  the  Treasury  De- 


r. 


I 
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partment,  of  Section  306  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  prohibiting  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  domestic  ruminants  or  svrine ,  or  chilled  or  frozen  fresh  meats  derived 
therefrom,  from  countries  where  foot-and-mouth  disease  or  rinderpest  exists. 

1.  Scabies  Eradication. — The  purpose  of  this  project  is  the  complete 
eradication  of  scabies  or  mange,  a  highly  contagious  skin  disease  of  sheep 
and  cattle  which,  if  unchecked,  causes  great  financial  losses.  Eradication 
work  is  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  States  involved  under  written 
agreements  with  State  authorities.  It  consists  of  inspecting  all  sheep  or 
cattle,  as  the  ca.so  may  be,  in  areas  where  scabies  exists  or  has  existed 
recently  and  causing  all  animals  found  to  be  infected  or  exposed  to  be  dipped 
under  the  supervision  of  Federal  or  State  employees.  Further  inspections 

on  the  ranges  or  premises  are  then  made  in  order  that  any  infection  that  may 
have  escaped  may  be  promptly  discovered  and  the  animals  properly  treated. 
Quarantines  of  prem.ises  or  specified  areas  where  infection  has  been  determined 
to  exist  are  applied  by  State  authorities  in  order  to  control  movements  of 
livestock  until  the  required  treatments  have  been  accomplished,  and,  when 
necessary  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  to  other  States,  Federal 
quarantine  also  is  imposed.  Inspections  of  cabtle  and  sheep  in  the  areas 
involved  are  continued  for  several  seasons  following  the  cleanup  campaign 
to  insure  against  the  existence  of  obscure  centers  of  infection. 

2 .  Control  over  Interstate  Shipment  of  livestock  for  the  Purpose  of 
Preventing  the  Spread  of  Communicable  Diseases. — The  purpose  of  this  project 
is  to  detect  communicable  diseases  of  livestock  at  public  stockyards  and  to 
treat  the  animals  and  premises  and  the  transporting  vehicles  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  minimize  the  danger  of  spreading  such  diseases;  to  furnish  information 
to  livestock  sanitary  officials  to  assist  them  in  eradicating  the  disease  at 
point  of  origin;  to  supervise  the  application  of  tests  used  to  detect  com¬ 
municable  diseases  in  animals  shipped  from  the  stockyards  to  country  points 
and  to  protect  euimals  so  shipped  against  such  diseases.  The  discovery  at 
public  stockyards  of  shipments  of  livestock  affected  with  communicable  diseases 
is  0.  very  important  factor  in  tracing  infection  back  to  its  sounco.  In  a 
great  many  insto.nccs  the  discovery  at  public  markets  is  the  first  knowledge 
ga,ined  of  the  existence  of  infectious  disease  in  the  district  of  origin, 

ITotice  is  sent  by  Federal  employees  to  State  or  local  authorities,  enabling 
them  to  take  steps  promptly  to  localize  and  ero,dicate  outbreaks  which  would, 
otherwise,  become  widespread  before  information  concerning  them  would  reach 
the  authorities.  This  project  also  covers  the  enforcement  of  the  animal 
quarantine  laws  prohibiting  the  interstate  movement  of  animals  affected  with 

or  exposed  to  contagious,  infectious,  or  commimicablc  diseases. 

3.  Enforcement  of  the  28-Hour  Law. — The  28-hour  law  is  designed  to 
lessen  cruelty  to  animals  while  in  the  course  of  interstate  transportation  by 
preventing  carriers  from  confining  livestock  for  a  period  exceeding  28  consecu¬ 
tive  hours  withotit  unloading  in  a  huuane  manner  into  properly  equipped  pens  for 
feed,  water,  and  rest  for  at  least  five  consecutive  hours,  except  in  cases 
where  the  confinement  may  be  extended  to  36  hours  upon  written  request  of  the 
shipper . 


4 ,  Determination  by  Inspectors  in  the  ^ield  of  the  Existence  of  Diseases . 
Under  this  project  the  Bureau  assists  State  authorities  in  investigating  diseases 
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anong  livestock  that  appear  to  he  corirnonicahle  and  in  control  and  eradication 
v/ork  n'hcn  such  diseases  are  found  to  exist.  Most  prouinont  anong  these  are 
dourinc  and  encephalomyelitis  of  horses  a,nd  anthrax.  The  procedure  depends 
upon  the  particular  disease  found  to  exist.  Inspectors  in  the  field  eooperate 
in  making  diagnoses,  which  in  some  cases  includes  drawing  hlood  for  forwarding 
to  the  laboratory  for  tost,  in  arranging  for  the  treatment  or  the  destruction 
of  animals  affected,  and  in  disseminating  information  among  owners  concerning 
measures  to  he  taken.  All  reports  of  suspected  cases  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  are  carefully  investigated, 

5,  Inspection  and  Quarantine  of  Import  Animals, — The  law  requires  that 
inspections  he  made  of  all  livestock  offered  for  importation.  Accordingly,  in¬ 
spectors  are  assigned  to  stations  along  the  international  boundaries  and  on 
the  seacoasts  to  inspect  animals,  examine  accompanying  certificates,  and  when 
necessary  place  the  livestock  in  quarantine  and  maintain  them  under  observation 
during  specified  periods.  Animals  in  quarantine  are  subjected  to  certain 
diagnostic  tests.  Those  found  to  be  affected  with  or  to  have  been  exposed  to 
any  communicable  disease  are  refused  entry  and  are  returned  to  the  country  of 
origin  or  destroyed.  Vessels  having  on  board  live  animals  as  sea  stores, 
originating  in  countries  where  foot-and-mouth  disease  or  rinderpest  exists, 
arc  not  permitted  to  dock  until  the  animals  have  been  slaughtered  and  the 
spa.ces  occupied  by  them  disinfected  under  supervision. 

6 ,  Supervision  over  the  Importation  of  Hides  and  Other  Animal  !^»pro- 
ducts,  Tor age,  etc.  —  Several  serious  diseases  of  livestock,  such  as  foot-and- 
mouth  disease,  rinderpest,  surra,  and  contagious  pleuropneumonia,  from  which 
the  United  States  is  entirely  free,  exist  in  many  countries  with  which  we  have 
active  trade  relations.  In  order  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  these  diseases 
through  the  medium  of  imported  materials,  supervision  and  control  are  exercised 
over  animal  by-"products,  hay,  straw,  etc.,  offered  for  entry.  All  such  products 
arc  hold  by  the  Customs  Service  for  action  by  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
inspectors,  who  indicate  whether  they  may  be  released,  or  .must  bo  subjected 

to  quarantine  or  destruction,  or  may  proceed  to  approve  establishments  where 
tnc3^  are  disinfected  in  process  of  manufacture,  A  most  important  duty  is  to 
prevent  the  landing  of  any  chilled  or  frozen  fresh  meats,  whether  sea  stores  or 
caiy  o,  originating  in  countries  where  foot-and-mouth  disease  or  rinderpest 
exists,  which  are  prohibited  entry  under  the  tariff  law.  Measures  are  also 
taken  to  prevent  the  landing  ef  garbage  derived  from  such  meats. 

7,  Inspection  and  Testing  of  Anima.ls  for  Export,  —  The  law  provides  that 
freedom  from  disease  of  domestic  ruminants  and  sv/ine  intended  for  export  must 
be  established  and  that  vessels  on  which  they  are  to  be  transported  must  be  so 
equipped  as  to  insure  the  safe  end  humane  handling  of  the  animals.  Inspectors 
in  the  field  and  at  ports  of  embarkation  make  the  necessary  inspections,  apply 
diagnostic  tests,  and  take  measures  to  comply  with  any  additional  requirements 
of  the  receiving  countries.  Space  and  facilities  on  the  vessels  are  inspected 
and  must  be  approved  before  embarkation  is  permitted. 
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(j)  IvIEAl  INSPECTION 


Appropriation  Act,  1939  .  $5,412,600 

Budget  Estimate,  1940 .  5  ,433,000 

Increase  .  20,400 


PROJECT  STATEL'IENT 


Pro.j  ects 

1938 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1940 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

1.  l.ieat  inspection  operations  at 
packing  plants  under  the  Fed¬ 
eral  l.ieat  Inspection  Service  ... 

$5,208,925 

$5,266,905 

$5,287,305 

$20,400(1) 

2.  Determination  of  adultorakions 
and  other  objectionable  condi¬ 
tions  in  meat  and  meat  food 
products  by  la,boratory  analysis 

90,933 

88,600 

88 , 600 

3,  Inspection  of  imported  meats 
rud  meat  food  products. . . 

31 ,950 

29  ,775 

29,775 

4.  Chemical,  pathological,  and 
zoological  investigations  re¬ 
lating  to  neat  inspection....... 

26,707 

27,320 

27,320 

Tro,nsfcr  to  "Diseases  of 

Anim.als"  ,  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  . . . . 

20,000 

20,000 

34,485 

Transfer  to  "Ero.dicating  cattle 
ticks",  Bureau  of  Animal 

Indn stry  . . . 

Unobligated  balance . . . 

—  ^  — 

_  „  _ 

—  _  ^ 

Total  appropriation . . 

5,433,000 

5,412,600 

5,433,000 

20,400 

INCREASE 


( 1 )  An  increase  of  $20,400  is  recommended  in  this  item  for  1940  to 
provide  additional  inspectors.  There  is  an  increasing  trend  in  the  meat¬ 
packing  industry  toward  decentralization,  especially  of  slaughtering  opera¬ 
tions.  This  trend  results  in  an  increased  number  of  smaller  units  being 
placed  near  the  sources  of  livestock  supply.  Since  the  number  of  inspectors 
cannot  be  reduced  proportionately  with  the  reduction  in  the  hourly  rate  of 
slaughter  at  these  smaller  establishments,  more  inspectors  are  now  required 
in  proportion  to  the  volume  of  slaughter  and  allied  operations.  For 
cxo,raplo,  the  full  time  of  one  employee  is  required  at  a  small  establishment 
to  conduct  post-mortem  inspections  of  hogs  at  a  rate  of  60  or  loss  per  hour, 
whorco.s,  in  the  fully  equipped  slaughtering  department  of  a  largo  estab¬ 
lishment,  7  employees  can,  under  usual  conditions,  inspect  about  550  hogs 
per  hour,  representing  a  rate  of  about  80  hogs  per  hour,  per  inspector. 
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CHAI'JCtS  H\'  language 

An  addition  to  the  code  citations  under  this  paragraph  has  Docn  no.dc 
so  as  to  include  the  Act  of  June  29,  1930  (52  Stat .  1235-1236) j  amending  the 
Lleat  Inspection  Act  of  March  4,  1907,  as  amended  and  extended,  v/ith  respect 
to  its  application  to  farmers,  retail  butchers,  and  retail  dealers, 

WORK  UNDER.  THIS  ARPEORRIATION 

General , — The  purpose  of  Federal  meat  inspection  is  to  prevent,  through 
the  enforcement  of  the  Meat  Inspection  Acts,  the  use  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  of  mea.t  and  meat  food  products  which  arc  unsound,  lonheo.lthful ,  unwhole¬ 
some,  or  otherv/isc  unfit  for  use  as  human  food.  The  principal  meah  inspection 
operations  at  meat  packing  estahli sliment s  include  ante-mortem  and  post-mortem 
inspections  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  goats,  and,  to  a  limited  degree,  of  horses; 
reinspection  of  meat  and  meat  products  during  processing,  preparation,  and 
packing;  and  the  supervision  of  marking  and  branding  of  products  to  insure 
truthful  labeling.  In  addition,  the  service  includes  inspection  under  the  Im¬ 
port  Meat  Act  and  Meat  Inspection  Act  of  imported  meat  and  meat  products;  also 
laboratory  examinations  as  assurance  against  adulterations  or  similarly  ob¬ 
jectionable  conditions  and  to  determine  the  cho.racter  and  importance  of  ab¬ 
normal  conditions  in  food  ouimals  encountered  in  ante-mortem  examinations,  by 
post-mortem  Inspections  of  their  carcasses,  and  subsequent  inspections  of  meats 
and  meat  food  products  derived  therefrom., 

1.  Meat  Inspection  Operations  at  Packing  Rlants  Under  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Service, — The  lourpose  of  this  project  is  to  see  that  the  laws  and 
regulations  governing  meat  inspection  are  properly  observed.  The  inspection 
includes  ante-mortem  and  post-mortem  examinations  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine, 
goats,  and  horses  to  detect  disease  or  conditions  which  might  render  any  of 
the  meat  or  organs  unfit  for  food  purposes;  enforcement  of  sanitary  require¬ 
ments;  reinspection  of  meat  and  products  tliroughout  the  stages  of  the  processing 
preparing,  and  packing  operations  end  the  inspection  of  ingredients,  spices,  and 
other  substances  added  to  meat  and  meat  food  products;  custody,  including 
supervision  of  the  destruction  for  food  purposes,  of  all  condemned  animals, 
carcasses,  parts  thereof,  and  meat  food  products;  supervision  of  the  labeling 
and  marking  of  meat  and  meat  food  products;  and  investigation  of  the  interstate 
transportation  by  common  carrier  and  otherwise  to  ascertain  compliance  with 

the  law  as  to  eligibility  of  the  product  for  interstate  shipment  and  proper 
certification, 

2,  Determination  of  Adulterations  and  Other  Objectionable  Conditions 
in  Mea.t  and  Meat  Food  Products  by  Laboratory  Analysis, — Under  this  project 
laboratory  analyses  are  made  to  ascertain  whether  meat  and  meat  food  products 
which  are  prepared  at  official  esta.blishments  or  at  plants  operated  under 
certificates  of  exemption  and  imported  meat  and  meat  food  products  are 
adulterated  or  contain  prohibited  or  otherwise  objectionable  materials  and 
whether  water  and  ice  used  in  the  preparation  of  meat  and  meat  food  products 
are  clean  and  potable;  to  determine  the  fitness  of  curing  agents,  ingredients, 
spices,  and  other  substances  intended  for  use  in  preparing  meat  and  meat  food 
products;  and  to  ascertain  the  efficacy  of  materials  used  for  denaturing  of 
inedible  and  condemned  articles. 
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3,  Inspection  of  Imported  Heats  and  Heat  Food  Products .--The  poTpose  of 
this  project  is  to  see  that  only  meat  and  meat  food  products  arc  accepted  for 
importation  which  have  "been  properly  certified  from  abroad,  are  somid,  health¬ 
ful,  wholesome,  and  otherwise  fit  for  use  as  human  food,  and  arc  truthfully 
labeled. 


4,  Chemical,  Pathological,  and  Zoological  Investigations  Relating  to 
Heo.t  Inspection. — The  principal  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  conduct  research 
and  investigations  for  the  scientific  determination  as  to  the  character  and 
importance  of  abnormal  conditions  encountered  in  ante-mortem,  post-mortem,  and 
subsequent  inspections  of  food  animals  and  meat  and  meat  food  products. 


(k)  VIRUS-SERUIi-TOXIh  ACT 


Appropriation  Act ,  1939  .  $218,712 

Budget  Estimate,  1940  .  218,712 


PROJECT  STATEivIERT 


Projects 

1938 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1940 

(Estimated) 

Control  of  manufacture,  importation, 
and  shipment  of  viruses,  serums, 

toxins ,  etc . . 

Unobligated  balance . 

$213,992 

4,720 

$218,712 

$218,712 

Total  . 

218,712 

218,712 

218,712 

J^ORK  WDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

This  item  provides  for  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  Virus- 
Sorum-Toxin  Act,  aiooroved  March  4,  1913,  reg'alating  the  preparation,  sale, 
barter,  exchange,  or  shipment  of  virus,  serum,  toxin,  or  analogous  products 
produced  in  the  United  States  and  the  iraportahion  of  such  products  intended 
for  use  in  the  treatment  of  domestic  animals.  Careful  attention  is  given 
to  sanitation,  labeling,  and  the  testing  of  the  finished  products  for  purity 
and  potency. 

Establishments  desiring  to  produce  veterinary  biologies  for  interstate 
snipment  are  required  by  law  to  hold  a  United  States  veterinary  license.  The 
holders  of  such  licenses  must  at  all  times  comply  with  the  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  to  personnel,  construction  of  plant,  methods  of 
production,  and  the  like.  Regulations  have  also  been  issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  governing  the  importation  of  veterinary  biologies  from  foreign 
conutries.  Bureau  inspectors  directly  supervise  all  operations  performed  by 
licensed  establisnment s  in  the  production  of  ant i— hog-cholera  serum  and  hog- 
cholera  virus.  Establishments  producing  other  biologies  are  inspected 
periodically. 
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(1)  MARIOITINC-  AGREEMENTS  V.’ITH  RESPECT  TO  HOG- CHOLERA  VIRUS  Ai®  SERWl 

Appropriition  Act ,  1939  .  $30,000(a-) 

Budget  Estimate,  1940  .  30, 000 (a) 

(a)  Transferred  and  payable  from  the  unohligated  Balance  of  the 
appropriation  provided  By  Section  12  (a),  Title  I,  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  May  12,  1933. 


PROJECT  STATEL'IENT 


Proj  ects 

1938 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1940 

(Estimated 

Marketing  agreements  with  respect  to 
hog  cholera  virus  and  serum... . . 

(a)$l7,779 

-  17,779 

$30,000 

-30,000 

$30,000 

-30,000 

Received  By  transfer  from  "Salaries 
and  Expenses,  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration"  . 

Total  . . . . . 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

(a)  UnoBligated  portion  of  allotment  ($12,221  -  out  of  total  allotment  of 
$30,000)  returned  to  "Salaries  and  Expenses,"  Agricultur.al  Adjustment 
Administration. 


UORK  UNDER  THIS  iiPPROPRI ATION 


This  item  provides  funds  for  the  enforcement  of  sections  56  to  60,  in¬ 
clusive,  of  the  Act  approved  August  24,  1935  (7  U.S.C.  851-855),  entitled 
"An  Act  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  and  for  other  pui'poses," 

Such  marketing  agreements  are  intended  to  insure  the  maintena.ncc  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  anti-hog-cholera  serum  and  hog-cholera-virus  for  hog  producers  and 
to  aid  in  making  other  improvements  in  trade  conditions.  The  Department 
exercises  supervision  over  agencies  that  may  Be  estaBlished  -under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  such  agreements,  receives  reports  of  their  activities,  and  reviews 
their  acts,  orders,  etc. 


(m)  PACKERS  AND  STOCKYARDS  ACT 

(Entire  item  transferred  to  and  set  up  as 
a  suBappropriation  -under  "Salaries  and 
Expenses"  ,  Agricultural  Marketing  Serv¬ 
ice,  in  Estimates  for  1940). 
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(n)  IN  ALL,  SALARIES  AW  EXPENSES 
Cnange  in  Language 

A  new  heading  covering  total  for  "Salaries  and  Expenses" ,  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  has  "been  inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Estimates.  This 
includes  the  words  "to  he  accounted  for  as  one  fund".  For  exolanation  of 
this  language  see  general  note  in  these  Justifications  under  Office  of  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations,  page  54  • 

(o)  ERADICATION  OF  FOOT-AND-MOUTH  AND  OTHER 
CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS 

This  item  continues  the  availability  of  the  unexpended  balance 
($1,317,650)  of  the  appropriation  of  $3,500,000  made  in  1924  to  be  used  in 
case  of  an  emergency  arising  from  an  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  or  other 
contagious  diseases  of  animals.  It  provides  also  that  $5,000  of  this  bal¬ 
ance  may,  if  needed,  be  used  for  the  control  of  European  fowl  pest  and 
similar  diseases  in  poultry.  No  expenditures  are  contemplated  during  the 
fiscal  year  1939  unless  an  emergency  arises,  but  the  availability  of  this 
fund  is  absolutely  essential  to  insure  protection  of  the  American  livestock 
industry  should  outbreaks  occur. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  FUNDS 
(Complete  Bureau  Statement) 

(l)  Direct  Allotments 


Projects 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1940 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1939 

Obligated , 
1938 

Special  Research  Fund,  Department  of 
Agriculture; 

Special  research  projects . 

Special  research  laboratories  in 
i'lajor  agricultural  regions . 

Total,  Special  Research  Funds... 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 

(Salaries  and  Expenses):  Marketing 

agreements,  hog-cholera  virus  and 
serum . . . 

$69,300 

275,000 

$69 ,600 

265 ,200 

$54,638 

291,200 

344,300 

334,800 

345,838 

30,000 

30,000 

17,779 
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SUPPLEIvSiTTAL  ?UMDS  -  Continued 
(Complete  Bureau  Statement) 


(l)  Direct  Allotments  -  Continued 


Projects 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1940 

Estimated 
obliga-tions , 
1939 

Obligated, 

1938 

Elimination  of  Diseased  Cattle,  Depart- 
ment  of  Agriculture; 

3ra.dicating  tuberculosis  in  cattle.. 
Combating  Bang's  Disease  in  cattle.. 
Experimentation  in  diseases  of 

livestock,  etc . 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

1,775,000 

11,653,062 

129,538 

Total,  Elimination  of  Diseased 
Cattle  funds  . . 

13 , 557 , 600 

Public  Dorks  Allotments  (National 
Industrial  P.ecovery  Act);  For  com- 
pletion  of  physical  improvements 
at  Beltsville,  Hd.  ,  begun  in  1934 . 

285 

Public  Dorks  A(iinini  strati  on  (Emergency 

Appropriation  Act ,  1935);  For 
physical  imurovements  at  Beltsville, 

Md.; 

Completion  of  poultry  fattening 
bui Iding . 

397 

Nut'i'ition  laboratory . . 

2,025 

General  completion  of  entire 
poultry  plant ,  including  side¬ 
walks  ,  painting,  road  drainage, 
storage  shed,  and  ha^rd  surfacing 

1^0  ads . 

2,001 

Total,  P.D.A.  (Emergency  Appro¬ 
priation  •‘'■ct  ,  1935) . . 

4,423 

Toto-l,  Supplemental  Funds 

(Direct  Allotments)... . 

$374,300 

$364 , 800 

13,925,925 
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2,  Indirect  Allotments 


(Financed  through  other  Government  agencies) 


Proj  ects 

Obligated , 
1938 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1939 

Emergency  Conservation  7i/ork  (authorized  by  Acts  of 
March  31,  1933,  and  April  8,  1935;  allotment 
through  War  Department);  Work  of  Civilian  Con¬ 
servation  Corps  in  clearing  land,  building  roads, 
and  constructing  fences,  drainage  ditches,  pipe 
line,  etc.,  at  livestock  experiment  stations  at 

Bp.l  t,  R vi  Tip,  Md  ,  ,  P.nd  Brnokpvi  lie,  FT  a,,  -  .  - . . 

$133,034 

PASSENGER- CARRYING  VEHICLES 

The  authorization  for  the  purchase  of  passenger-carrying  vehicles  for 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  contemplates  an  increase  of  $78,800  ($66,150  in 
1939  for  130  cars;  $144,950  estimated  for  1940  for  281  cars)  for  this  purpose. 
This  $144,950  for  1940  will  permit  the  Bureau  to  purchase  37  additional 
passenger  vehicles  (4  of  \vhich  will  replace  trucks)  at  a  cost  of  $21,900,  and 
to  replace  244  old  passenger  vehicles  at  a  cost  of  $123,050, 

Of  these  37  additional  cars,  2  are  for  use  at  our  experimental  farms  in 
rural  sections  where  no  public  transportation  in  any  form  is  available,  and  2 
are  for  travel  to  abattoirs  and  meat-packing  plants  in  connection  with  meat- 
inspection  work.  These  four  cars  are  badly  needed  in  order  to  utilize  the 
services  of  employees  to  the  fullest  extent.  Much -time  is  now  lost  in  getting 
to  the  various  sections  of  our  experimental  farms  at  Beltsville,  Md.  ,  and 
Middlebury,  Vt,,  due  to  lack  of  suitable  transportation  facilities;  and  the 
various  packing  houses  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  and  Chicago,  Ill,,  are  so  situated 
in  outlying  sections  as  to  make  it  impracticable  for  supervising  personnel  to 
use  public  transportation  in  their  inspectional  work.  Of  the  33  remaining 
additional  cars,  28  are  for  use  in  travel  from  farm  to  farm  by  veterinarians 
engaged,  in  cooperation  with  the  various  States,  in  the  control  and  eradica¬ 
tion  of  tuberculosis  and  Bang' s  disease;  4  cars  (replacing  trucks)  are  required 
for  the  eradication  of  cattle  ticks  in  the  South  and  1  for  the  control  of  hog 
cholera.  At  the  present  time  personally-owned  cors  are  being  used  at  5  cents 
a  mile,  as  public  transportation  is  either  inadequate  or  not  available  in  the 
sections  in  which  travel  is  performed. 

Of  the  244  cars  to  be  replaced,  150  were  purchased  with  special  funds 
proA^'idod  by  the  Jones-Connally  Act  and  Section  37  of  the  Act  of  August  24, 

1935,  and  will  be  replaced  at  a  cost  of  $75,000,  Starting  with  the  fiscal  year 
1939  these  spccia.1  funds  have  been  merged  with  the  regular  appropriations  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Hence,  the  increase  for  1940  over  1939,  if 
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cost  of  replacement  of  cars  purchased  with  special  funds  is  excluded,  is 
$3,800.  The  appropriation  for  1939  does  not  include  any  funds  for  the  re¬ 
placement  of  po-ssenger  cars  purcho.sed  with  special  funds. 

It  is  not  practicable  for  the  Bureau  to  attempt  to  carry  on  economical¬ 
ly  and  efficiently  its  varied  activities  in  the  field  solely  by  the  use  of 
public  tro,nsportation.  When  Government- owned  cars  are  not  available  it  is 
necessary  to  authorize  employees  to  operate  their  personally-owned  cars,  for 
which  they  receive  reimbursement.  The  Bureau  is  now  operating  811  passenger¬ 
carrying  vehicles  in  the  field  and  has  found  their  use  to  be  considerably 
less  expensive  than  the  practice  of  reimbursing  employees  for  the  operation 
of  their  personally-owned  vehicles.  It  has  been  found  that  in  almost  every 
section  of  the  coTontry  Government-owned  cars  can  be  operated  (purchase  price, 
plus  operation  charges,  less  trade-in  allowance) for  approximately  3  cents  a 
mile.  All  the  cars  to  be  replaced  are  of  such  an  age  that  they  no  longer 
can  be  operated  economically ,  the  average  mileage  being  over  40,000,  v/ith 
some  as  high  as  60,000,  It  has  been  the  experience  of  the  Bureau  that  the 
elements  of  age,  mileage,  and  type  of  usage  must  all  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  when  replacement  of  cars  is  considered,  in  order  to  reduce  the  expense 
of  operating  Government-owned  vehicles.  The  funds  requested  in  1940  will 
permit  the  replacement  of  less  than  one-third  of  the  bureau's  cars.  Most 
of  these  passenger-corrying  vehicles  are  in  use  daily  on  rural  inspectional 
work  and  many  of  them  average  18,000  miles  a  year.  It  therefore  appears 
necessary,  if  mileage  costs  are  to  bo  kept  at  the  lo^vest  point  possible,  to 
repl.ace  all  vehicles,  on  an  average,  after  they  have  been  in  use  between 
three  and  four  y CPU’s. 
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BUBEAU  OF  D^IRY  INDUSTRY 

(a)  GENERAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 

Appropriation  Act,  1939 . .  $70,495 

Transferred  in  1940  estimates  from 
"Dairy  Investigations",  Bureau  of 
Dairy  Industry,  r/hich  is  reduced 
accordingly  (to  provide  additional 


personnel  and  facilities) . .  +  5,005  (a) 

Total  availa^Lle,  1939 . . .  75,500 

Budget  Estimate,  1940 . .  '  75,  500 


PROJECT  STATEICENT 


Project 

1938 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1940 

(Estimated) 

General  administration  and  business 
service . 

$75,440 

60 

$75, 500 

$7.5,500 

Unobligated  balance . 

Total  appropriation . 

(b)75, 500 

(b)  75,500 

75,500 

(a)  The  transfer  of  $5,005  includes  (l)  $1,165  for  the  payment  of  such 

charges  as  telephone  and  telegraph  service  and  for  photographic  work 
for  the  entire  Bureau.  Under  present  conditions  these  charges  are  paid 
prorata  from  the  various  project  allotments  under  the  a.ppropriation 
"Dair^/  Investigations."  This  procedure  involves  much  additional  "book¬ 
keeping  in  the  office  of  accounts  and  is  unsatisfactory  Because  of 
the  practical  impossihility  of  accurately  prorating  the  charges; 

(2)  $3,840  to  provide  additional  clerical  and  other  assistance  in 
the  Accounts,  Personnel,  and  Property  Sections  of  the  Division  of 
Administration.  The  work  of  these  sections  has  so  materially  in¬ 
creased  that  it  cannot  he  efficiently  and  effectively  handled  hy 
the  existing  personnel.  Under  present  conditions  peak  periods  are 
met  hy  detailing  untrained  personnel  from  other  divisions  of  the 
Bureau.  This  procedure  not  only  interferes  with  the  work  of  the 
scientific  divisions  from  v/hich  the  personnel  is  detailed,  hut, 
because  the  detailed  personnel  lack  experience  in  administrative 
duties  and  procedures,  it  is  more  or  less  unsatisfactory. 

(h)  Includes  for  1938  and  1939  $5,005  as  set  forth  in  first  table  above 
(transferred  in  Estimates  for  1940  from  "Dairy  Investigations"). 

WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

The  work  conducted  under  this  appropriation  includes  the  direction 
of  research,  regulatory,  and  service  antivities  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy 
Industry,  the  administration  of  the  business  activities,  general  supervision 
of  personnel,  administrative  review  of  publications  and  other  material  for 
disseminating  the  results  of  research  work,  and  compilation  of  bibliogra.pb.ies 
of  dairy  literature  and  related  library  work. 
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(5)  DAIRY  INVESTIGATIONS 

Appropriation  Act,  1939 .  $646,910 

Transferred  in  1940  Estimates  to 
"General  Administrative  Expenses," 

Bureau  of  Daii?,^  Industry  (to  provide 
additional  uorsoinel  mid  fdcilltdes  in 


a,dr'inistrative  offices) .  -  5,005 

Total  aval  labile,  1939 .  641,905 

Budget  Estimate,  1940 . .  6-75,  905 

Increase .  34,000 


PROJECT  STATEIvIENT 


Projects 

1938 

1939 

1940 

Increase 

(Estimated) 

(Estimated) 

1,  Investigations  of  milk  and 

butterfat  production  of 

dairy  cov;s: 

(.a)  Investigations  of  in- 

heritance  of  milk  ajid 
butterfaA  production... 

$164, 772 

$174,928 

$174,928 

— — 

(b)  Investigations  of  in- 

fluence  of  feeding  a.nd 
management  on  level  and 
cost  of  milk  production 
and  growth. . . . 

69,105 

71,111 

71,111 

(c)  Investigations  of  re- 

lation  of  conformation 
to  producing  ability... 

13,635 

15,042 

15,042 

_ _ 

(d)  Investigations  of  the 

nutritional  and  other 
physiological  factors 
affecting  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  dairy  cattle. . . 

79 , 547 

79,673 

83,673 

+  $4,000  (1-a) 

(e)  Studies  of  dairy- 

herd-improvement  as¬ 
sociation  records  to 
determine  the  effect  of 
the  application  of 
breeding  and  feeding 
practices  on  level  and 
economy  of  production. . 

103,653 

94,961 

124,961 

+  30,000  (1-b) 

Total,  Investigations  of  m.ilk 

and  butterfat  production 
of  da.irj'-  cows . 

430,712 

435,715 

469,715 

+  34,000  (l) 

2.  Market-milk  investigations 

(a)  Dairy  sanitation 

research . . . 

11,097 

11,800 

11,800 

_ _ 

(b)  Milk-plant  majiagement 

investigations . 

7,398 

7,870 

7,870 

_ _ 

(c)  Milk  q^uatity  improve- 

ment  investigations . 

11, 500 

12,030 

12,030 

— 

Total,  Market-milk 

investigations . 

29,995 

31,700 

31,700 

— 
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PROJECT  STATi^MENT  —  Continued 


Projects 

1938 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1940 

(Estimated) 

Increa.se 

3.  Investigations  of  the 
utilization  of  milk  in  the 
manufacture  of  nilk 
products : 

(a)  Basic  investigations 
of  the  bacteriology^  and 
chemistry  of  nilk . 

$15, 90S 

16,147 

$16,350 

$16,350 

(b)  Genera.!  investigations 
of  ice  creaxi  manufacture. 

18,165 

18,165 

—  —  — 

(c)  General  investigations 
of  the  manufacture  of 
butter  and  by-products.  ..  . 

41,530 

46,  590 

46,  590 

(d)  Condensed,  evaporated 
and  dried  nilk  inves¬ 
tigations  . . 

17,855 

22,450 

22,450 

(e)  General  investigations 
of  cheese  manufacture,,.. 

32,936 

33,780 

33,780 

— 

(f)  State  and  industry 
relations  for  nilk 
products  manufacture . 

30,914 

30,155 

30,155 

(g)  Inspection  of  renovated 
butter  factories 
(regulatory) . 

7,226 

7,000 

7,000 

Tota.l,  Investigations  of 
utilization  of  nilk  in  the 
manufacture  of  nilk 
products . 

162,514 

174,490 

174,490 

Total  obligated . 

623,221 

641,905 

675,905 

$34,000 

Unobligated  baAance.. . . 

4,973 

- - 

— 

— 

Total  appropriation . 

(a)628, 194 

(a)  641, 905 

675,905 

34,000 

(a)  Ar.ounts  for  1938  e.nd  1939  exclude  $5,005,  as  set  forth  in  first  table 

above  (transferred  in  Estinates  for  1940  to  "G-eneral  Administrative  Expenses")- 

INCEEiiSE 

(l)  The  increase  of  $34,000  in  this  item  for  1940  consists  of: 

(a)  An  increase  of  $4,000  for  investigations  of  the  nutritional  and  other 
physiological  factors  affecting  the  usefulness  of  da.iry  ca.ttle.  The  capacity  of 
this  project  to  produce  effective  results  is  largely  United  by  the  number  of 
experimental  aninals  used,  Unless  additional  funds  are  provided,  it  v/ill  be 
necessary  to  dispose  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  natural  increase  in  the  herd, 
with  a,  consequent  restriction  of  the  scope  of  the  work  being  conducted.  Experi-' 
nents  in  nutrition  and  in  the  physiology  of  reproduction  of  dairy  cattle  must  of 
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necessity  "be  continued  for  long  periods,  and  results  are  measured  to  a  large 
extent  through  the  offspring  of  the  experimental  animals.  To  dispose  of  any 
considerable  number  of  the  offspring  of  the  experimental  animals  v/ill  result 
in  the  loss  of  valuable  experimental  data.-  The  increase  recommended  v/ill  be 
utilized  for  the  purchase  of  feeds  and  other  supplies  and  equipment. 

(b)  An  increase  of  $30,000  for  studies  of  dairy-herd- improvement  associa¬ 
tion  records  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  application  of  breeding  and  feeding 
practices  on  the  level  and  economy  of  production.  The  dairy-herd- improvement 
association  program,  v/ith  its  na.tionwide  sire-proving  project,  is  nov;  larger 
and  broader  in  scope  than  ever  before,  and  for  the  first  time  is  being  conducted 
in  every  State  and  in  Hav/aii  a.nd  Puerto  Rico.  Pive  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
thousand  cov/s  are  being  tested.  This  number  exceeds  the  previous  peah  year  of 
1931  when  510,000  cows  v/ere  on  test.  Those  cows  are  in  the  herds  of  approxi¬ 
mately  24,000  dairymen,  all  of  whom  a.re  members  of  locaJ  dairy-herd- improvement 
associations.  These  dairymen  paj/"  a.  total  of  more  than  one  million  dollars  each 
year  in  support  of  their  local  associa.tions.  During  the  last  10  years  the  as¬ 
sociation  members  have  so  improved  the  producing  efficiency  of  their  dairy  herds 
that  the  average  production  of  their  cov;s  is  nov  approximately  28  pounds  of  butter 
fa.t  more  than  it  was  a,  decade  ago.  This  production  advance  has  increa,sed  the 
income  of  the  association  mem.bers  approxima.tely  $8,000,000  a  year. 

^ic  nationwide  sire-proving  program,  which  is  conducted  as  a.  pa-rt  of  the 
dairy-herd-improvement  association  program.,  is  the  broa.dest  and  most  comprehen¬ 
sive  dairy-cattle  breeding  program  ever  \andertaken  in  this  or  any  other  country. 
Under  this  prograxi  complete  data  are  obtained  on  approximately  24,000  dairy 
herds.  These  data  are  analyzed  to  shov/  the  genetic  mah;e-up  of  each  herd  for  the 
purpose  of  identifying  those  animals  and  families  of  animals  which  possess  the 
hereditary/  ability  to  transmit  high-milk  and  butterfa,t  producing  ability  to 
their  offspring.  Largely  through  the  extensive  use  of  proved  sires,  it  is  the  „  . 
purpose  of  the  program  to  disseminate  the  influence  of  these  superior  herds  in 
order  that  the  butterfat  production  of  all  dairy  cov/s  in  the  country  will  ap¬ 
proach  or  equal  the  average  production  of  cov/s  in  dairy -herd- improvement  associ- 
a,tions.  ‘“'t  present  the  average  production  of  all  cows  in  the  United  States  is 
170  pounds  of  butterfat,  whereas  the  average  of  cows  in  daiiy-herd- improvement 
associations  is  320  pounds,  "^ata  are  being  obtained  on  every  sire  used  in  ever^^ 
association  herd,  and  large  numbers  of  superior  sires  are  being  identified 
annually. 

The  program  in  full  operation  will,  for  the  first  time,  afford  all  dairy¬ 
men  an  opportunity  to  obtahn  the  services  of  sires  knov.n  to  have  the  ability  to 
transmit  an  inheritance  for  high-milk  and  butterfat  production.  The  producing 
efficiency?-  of  dairy  herds  generally  may  then  be  consistently  and  systematically 
improved.  This  v/ill  reduce  losses  which  dairymen  nov/  sustain  in  raising  animals 
to  maturity  which  v/hen  tested  are  found  to  be  poor  producers. 

The  program  is  being  adopted  by  dairymen  in  adl  sections  of  the  co\mtry. 

As  possibilities  of  the  program  have  become  generally  recognized,  the  membership 
in  local  associations  has  increased  more  than  8,000,  v;ith  the  result  that  more 
than  150,000  additional  cows  ha,ve  been  placed  on  test  during  the  past  2  y/ears. 

The  increa,sed  funds  for  this  project  are  to  provide  additional  facilities 
for  properly  handling  the  records  being  received  from,  the  a.ssociations  in  the 
States.  At  present  more  than  1,200  records  o.re  received  daily.  Uhen  all  as- 
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sociation  testers  are  fully  trained  "by  the  States  to  conduct  the  project  in 
every  association  and  the  program  is  in  complete  operation^  at  least  1,700 
production  records  and  600  identification  records  uill  he  received  daily. 

These  records  must  he  checked,  recorded,  tabulated,  analyzed,  and  published* 
Present  facilities  and  personnel  are  inadequate  to  handle  this  volume  of  ?/ork. 

The  most  urgent  need  at  present  is  for  equipment,  and,  iinless  additional  fixnds 
are  provided  for  the  purpose,  large  numbers  of  records  cannot  be  filed  and  the 
v/ork  of  the  entire  project  will  be  seriously  jeopardized.  It  is  essential  that 
approximately  $18,500  be  expended  for  the  purchase  of  equipment  during  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  1940.  The  various  State  agricultural  colleges  and  more  than  1,100  as¬ 
sociations,  consisting  of  approximately  24,000  dairymen,  are  cooperating  with 
the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industrj^  in  conducting  this  project,.  In  the  field  the  project 
has  made  extraordinary  progress  and  the  present  request  for  additional  funds  is 
to  enable  the  Bureau  to  satisfactorily  perform  its  part  of  this  broad  national 
dairy-herd-improvement  program. 

WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Oeneral . — The  work  conducted  under  this  appropriation  by  the  Bureau  of 
Dairj^  Industry  embraces  scientific  research  and  experimentation  in  the  various 
problems  of  milk  production  and  utilization,  including  studies  in  the  breeding, 
feeding,  and  management  of  dairy  cattle;  nutritional  and  physiological  factors 
affecting  milk  secretion  and  the  health  of  animals,  with  special  reference  to 
reproduction;  investigations  of  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  milk  production 
through  the  operation  of  dairy-herd-improvement  associations;  studies  of  problems 
relating  to  the  sanitary  production,  transportation,  processing,  and  distribution 
of  market  milk  and  cream;  basic  investigations  of  the  bacteriology  and  chemistry 
of  milk;  investigations  of  the  effective  utilization  of  milk  byproducts  to  develop 
new  uses  for  such  byproducts;  and  studies  of  methods  of  manufacturing  milk  prod¬ 
ucts  and  byproducts,  including  improvement  in  existing  methods  of  manufacture. 

The  Bureau  is  also  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  lav.?  relating  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  renovated  or  process  butter  and  the  sanitary  inspection  of  renovated- 
butter  factories. 

1.  Investigations  of  Milk  and  Butterfat  Production  of  Dairy  Cows. — Under 
this  project  investigations  are  conducted  in  the  breeding,  feeding,  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  dairy  cattle,  including  investigations  of  the  nutritional  Eind  phj^siolog- 
ical  factors  affecting  milk  secretion  and  reproduction.  The  investigations  are 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  through  its  Divisions  of  Dairy  Cattle 
Breeding,  Reeding,  and  Management;  Daii^^ -Herd-Improvement  Investigations;  end 
Nutrition  and  Physiology  under  the  follov/ing  projects: 

(a)  Investigations  of  Inheritance  of  Milk  and  Bgtterfat  Production. — 

These  investigations  have  for  their  object  a  determination  of  the  comparative 
effects  of  different  methods  of  breeding  in  fixing  an  inheritance  for  high  and 
uniform  levels  of  producing  ability  in  dairy  cov/s.  Among  these  methods  of  breed¬ 
ing  is  a  test  of  the  possibilities  of  breeding  strains  of  cattle  v/hich  will  be 
pure  in  their  inheritance  for  high  levels  of  production,  as  a  result  of  the  con¬ 
tinued  use  of  sires  that  have  demonstrated  they  possess  the  hereditary  factors 
that  enable  them  to  transmit  high  levels  of  production  to  all  of  their  offspring. 
The  need  for  investigational  v/ork  in  the  breeding  of  anim.als  for  consistently 
high  production  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  of  all  cows  in  daiiy-herd- improve¬ 
ment  associations  only  about  one-third  of  them,  produce  enough  to  be  profitable  to 
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their  o’Tners.  The  other  tv/o-thirds  either  shov/  no  profit  at  all  or  are  being 
kept  at  a  loss.  Data  fron  25  States  shov/  thab  about  38.6  percent  of  the  covis 
discarded  v/ere  eliminated  beca.use  of  low  production.  Since  less  than  2  percent 
of  the  tota.l  cow  populabion  of  the  country  a.re  in  dairy-herd- improvement  associ¬ 
ations,  and  these,  together  with  cov;s  being  tested  through  the  breed  associations, 
are  considerably  higher  producers,  on  the  average,  than  the  average  dairy  cow, 
it  appears  that  much  less  than  38.6  percent  of  the  total  dairy-cov^  population 
produce  enough  to  be  profitable  to  their  owners. 

A  recent  germ-plasm  survey,  the  results  of  which  were  published  in  the 
1936  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  shov;ed  that  in  approximately 

l, 100  herds  representative  of  the  better  class  of  dairy  cattle  in  the  co\mtry, 
no  improvement  in  producing  ability,  on  the  average,  has  been  achieved*  In  708 
of  these  herds,  4,309  sires  had  been  used,  and  of  those  sires  on  which  sufficient 
data  were  available  to  evaluate  their  transmitting  ability  only  about  one-half 
ha,d  been  able  to  increase  the  production  of  their  daughters  over  that  of  the  dams 
of  the  daughters,  though  these  sires  had  been  selected  by  men  who  were  perhaps 
the  best  informed  in  such  matters  in  the  industry, 

Eighty-tv;o  Jersey  cows  sired  by  bulls  of  proven  transmitting  ability,  bred 
a,t  the  Beltsville  Station  and  tested  under  -uniform  conditions,  have  made  an  av¬ 
erage  ma.ture  yield  of  657  po-unds  of  butterfat.  ITinety-one  Holstein  cows  have  been 
sired  a.t  this  station  by  sires  of  known  transmitting  ability,  and  their  average 
production  on  a  mature  basis  wa.s  689  pounds  of  butterfat.  Only  16  of  the  91  cows 
made  records  of  less  than  600  pounds  of  butterfat.  The  lowest  producer  of  the 
173  cows  of  both  breeds  had  a.  record  of  253  pounds  of  butterfat,  and  this  low 
production  is  believed  to  be  due  to  extensive  abscesses  which  were  found  on  post¬ 
mortem  examination.  A  number  of  cows  that  did  not  produce  up  to  expectations 
were  fouiid  to  have  abnormal  pituitaries. 

The  above  results  appear  to  indice.te  tlnat  the  system,  of  using  only  those 
sires  that  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  a.bility  to  sire  daughters  which 
are  uniformly  higher  producers  -^han  their  dans  is  successful  in  fixing  an  in¬ 
heritance  in  which  the  factors  for  high-producing  ability  predominate.  The  only 
appa.rent  weakness  of  the  superior  proved-sire  system  of  breeding  is  the  scarcity 
of  superior  proved  sires.  Theoretically,  however,  once  the  inheritance  for  the 
factors  determining  the  level  of  production  is  purified  in  a  given  herd  or  strain, 
the  male  offspring  should  possess  the  inheritance  and  should  transmit  it  to  its 
offspring. 

Dairy  farmers  will  continue  to  carry  the  burden  of  a  large  percentage  of 
cov;s  that  do  not  possess  the  inherent  ability  to  produce  a  sufficient  amount  of 
milk  and  butterfa,t  to  m.ake  then  profitable  until  such  time  as  breeding  experi- 

m. ents,  such  a.s  those  being  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Dniry  Industry,  point  the  way 
to  breeding  practices  that  vrill  be  free  of  the  factors  responsible  for  low  pro¬ 
duct  ion. 

Artificial  insemination  as  a  m.eans  of  expanding  the  use  of  valuable  breeding 
sires  is  continuing  to  receive  close  study.  Many  inquiries  are  being  received 
for  information  on  the  technique  of  nrtificia.l  insemination.  Associations  are 
being  organized  in  many  States  for  impregnating  cov/s  in  small  herds  by  artificial 
insemination.  The  direct  transfer  of  semen  to  anima.ls  in  the  same  or  nearby  herds 
has  about  the  same  efficiency  as  na,tural  makings,  but  the  shipment  of  semen  to 
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distant  points  has  not  heen  equally  sUccessfTil.  Further  investiga,tional  work 
is  greatly  needed  on  this  and  other  phases  of  artificial  insemination. 

(h)  Investigations  of  Influence  of  Feeding  and  Management  on  Level  and 
Cost  of  Milk  Production  and  Growth. — The  object  of  this  project  is  to  determine 
the  influence  of  various  feedstuffs  on  the  growth  and  milk  production  of  dairy 
cattle*  the  comparative  values  of  various  roughages  when  cut  at  different  stages 
of  maturity  and  when  made  into  hay  or  silage;  the  effect  of  fertilization  and 
rotational  grazing  on  the  value  of  pastures  for  milk  production;  and  the  effect 
of  different  methods  of  handling,  milking,  feeding,  exercising,  and  pa.sturing  on 
the  economy  and  level  of  milk  production.  Artificial  drying  of  roughages  is  being 
tried  out  experimentally.  The  determination  of  feeding  methods  and  rations  for 
calves  to  reduce  mortality  and  assure  growth  during  the  early  months  of  life  is 
also  an  important  phase  of  the  vork. 

Data  collected  in  these  experiments  shov7  that  nutrients  for  cows  can  be 
produced  in  perennial  roughage  crops  at  approximately  half  the  cost  of  producing 
nutrients  in  grains,'  Tv;enty-three  Holstein-Friesian  cows  on  rations  consisting 
entirely  of  alfalfa  hay,  corn  silage,  and  pasture  have  completed  29  lactation 
periods  with  an  average  yield  at  maturity  of  11,847  pounds  of  milk  and  421  pounds 
of  butterfat.  Fifteen  cows  on  ra,tions  consisting  entirely  of  alfalfa  hoy  have 
completed  24  lactation  periods  with  an  average  yield  of  11,125  pounds  of  milk 
and  390  pounds  of  butterfat  on  a  mature  basis.  Four  cov\fs  on  ra,tions  consisting 
entirely  of  hay  made  from  immature  pasture  grass  herbage  have  completed  five  lac¬ 
tation  periods  v/ith  an  average  of  11,203  pounds  of  milk  a.nd  400  pounds  of  butter¬ 
fat.  Because  of  the  lov/er  cost  of  producing  nutrients  in  the  form  of  roughages, 
the  lower  production  of  cows  on  rations  consisting  largely  of  roughage  may  be  as 
profitable  as  the  higher  production  secured  by  heavy  grain  feeding. 

Experiments  indicate  that  any  kind  of  hay  crop  in  the  green  form  can  be 
made  into  silage  successfully  with  little  loss  of  nutrients  by  partial  v/ilting 
before  ensiling  (v;hen  necessary),  fine  chopping,  and  thorough  packing  in  a  tight 
silo.  The  addition  of  acids  or  molasses  to  preserve  the  silage  is  laborious, 
expensive,  and  unnecessary.  Alfalfa  silage  has  been  found  equal  to  alfalfa  hay 
in  palatability  and  in  efficiency  for  the  production  of  milk.  Various  grasses, 
small  grain  crops,  and  mixtures  of  grasses  and  legumes  have  all  been  made  into 
good  silage.  Investigations  indica.te  that  crops  dry  enough  to  store  in  the  barn 
may  be  put  in  the  silo  instead.  The  silo  is  proving  useful  in  a„  number  of  ways. 

It  saves  hay  crops  that  would  be  damaged  or  lost  becau.se  of  rains  at  harvesting 
tine,  preserves  for  feed  the  crops  which  have  been  grown  during  the  v/inter  to 
prevent  soil  erosion,  and  eliminates  the  hazard  of  fire. 

Investigations  with  vanious  types  of  silos  show  that  the  farmer  with 
little  or  no  capital  can  m.al^e  acceptable  silage  from  the  hay  crops  in  pits, 
dirt-covered  stacks  and  in  temporary  silos  constructed  of  snow  fence  and  special 
paper. 


(c)  Investigations  of  Relation  of  Conformation  to  Producing  Ability. — 
Under  this  project  studies  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  relation¬ 
ship,  if  any,  between  conform.ation  and  anatomy  of  daii^^  cows  to  their  producing 
ability,  and  to  establish,  if  possible,  a  scientific  basis  for  judging  and 
selecting  dairy  cattle  from  outward  appearances. 
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It  has  "been  found  that  the  first  lactation  production  of  a  group  of  64 
Holsteins  is  closely  related  to  the  degree  of  development  of  secretorj?"  tissue  in 
the  udder  as  evaluated  hy  palpation  at  six  months  of  age.  Average  production 
increased  steadily  hy  groups  from  8,856  pounds  of  milk  for  animals  thPi,t  had  a. 
retarded  development  8,s  calves  to  14,317  pounds  for  animals  that  had  an  advanced 
development  as  calves.  This  finding  gives  promise  of  mailing  it  possible  to  iden¬ 
tify  calves  that  have  a  potential  capacity  for  lov/  production  and  thus  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  heavy  losses  resulting  from  raising  several  million  dairy  heifers  to 
producing  a,ge  only  to  find  they  are  unprofitable  producers. 

The  attempt  to  establish  a  scientific  ba.sis  for  judging  the  producing 
a.bility  of  dairy  cattle  by  their  conformation  is  being  made  by  correlating  the 
measurements  of  the  external  development  of  cows  of  known  producing  ability  with 
the  measurements  and  weights  of  their  internal  organs.  This  work  is  being  carried 
on  cooperatively  with  sixteen  State  experiment  stations. 

(d)  Investigations  of  the  Nutritional  and  Other  Ph^^siological  F'a.ctors 
Affecting  the  Usefulness  of  Dairy  Cattle. — The  investigations  being  conducted 
under  this  project  contemplate  the  determination  of  the  essential  elements  of  a 
ration  that  will  maintain  a  cot/  in  good  health  and  optimum  milk  production.  It 
is  evident  that  in  many  cases  the  milk  yield  is  limited  and  the  nutritive  value 
of  the  milk  lowered  by  specific  factors  that  are  lacking  in  rations  which  by  the 
usual  standards  would  be  considered  ample,  and  that  continued  subsistence  on 
rations  deficient  in  som.e  respect  nay  result  in  temporary  or  perr.anent  failure 
of  the  reproduUctive  function  or  failure  to  resist  infection,  thus  resulting  in 
large  economic  losses. 

The  researches  undertaken  under  this  project  include  among  others  (l)  a 
critical  study  of  the  energy  required  in  the  rations  of  dairy  cattle  and  of  the 
methods  of  determining  the  energy  value  of  cattle  feeds;  (2)  the  effect  of  dif¬ 
ferent  levels  of  protein  in  the  diet  of  a  cow  upon  the  yield  and  composition  of 
her  milk,  including  a  study  of  the  metabolism  of  various  protein  constituents  in 
relation  to  milk  secretion;  (3)  the  calcium,  and  phosphorus  metabolism  of  dairy 
cattle,  including  a  study  of  the  effect  on  growth,  health,  production,  and  re¬ 
production  of  using  mineral  supplements  and  roughages  of  various  kinds  and  quality 
(4)  an  investigation  of  vitamin  A  in  the  nutrition  of  dairy  cattle,  including  a 
study  of  the  reproduction  of  the  cow  on  low'-quality  hays,  the  amounts  of  vitamin 
A  required  in  dairy  rations  for  growth  and  for  normal  reproduction,  the  effect  of 
various  levels  of  vitsunin  A  in  the  diet  upon  the  nutritive  value  of  the  milk,  the 
rearing  of  calves  on  milks  that  are  low  in  vitamin  A  content  and  on  skim  milk,  the 
vitamin  value  of  various  farm  feeds,  amd  methods  of  supplementing  vitamin-A- 
deficient  feeds  for  growth,  for  reproduction,  and  in  order  to  produce  milk  rich 
in  this  nutritive  essential;  (5)  a  study  of  the  effect  of  partially  deficient 
rations  on  fecundity  in  cattle  and  small  animals,  in  succeeding  generations,  in 
order  to  get  at  the  nature  of  some  of  the  dietarj^  factors  causing  irregularities 
or  complete  failure  in  reproduction  with  dairy  cattle;  and  (6)  an  investigation 
into  the  changes  in  milk  coincident  with  the  onset  of  mastitis  and  the  factors 
causing  these  changes. 

Investigations  on  the  physiology  of  milk  secretion,  including  a  study  of 
the  relation  betv/een  the  diet,  the  composition  of  the  blood,  and  the  composition 
and  secretion  of  milk,  together  with  a  study  of  the  endocrine  factors  affecting 
milk  secretion,  are  also  conducted  under  this  project. 
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( e)  Studies  of  Dairy-Hei*d*-^liDprovei!ient  Association  Records  to  Determine 
the  Effect  of  the  Application  of  Breeding  and  Feeding  Practices  on  Level  and 

Economy  of  Production. --There  are  more  than  1,100  dairy-herd-improvement  associ¬ 

ations  operating  in  the  48  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  He,waii  testing  more  than 
558,000  cows  in  approximately  24,000  dairy  herds.  In  1937  these  cows  produced 
an  average  of  320  pounds  of  butterfat.  There  are  in  the  United  States  approxi- 
ma.tely  25,000,000  cows  kept  for  milking  purposes.  The  latest  availa.ble  data  show 
that  these  cows  have  an  average  butterfa.t  production  of  only  170  poimds  per  year, 
or  approximately  one-half  that  of  the  cows  on  test  in  dairj^-herd-improvement 
associations,  Eeed  and  production  records  obta.ined  in  all  herds  on  test  in  dairy- 
herd-inprovement  associations  are  analyzed  to  show,  under  actual  farm  conditions, 
the  most  efficient  and  profitable  feeding  and  herd-management  practices,  in  order 
tha.t  those  practices  may  be  recommended  for  adoption  by  dairymen  genera,lly. 

Production,  value  of  product,  feed  cost,  and  income  over  feed  cost  a^re 
calculated  for  each  cow  on  test.  With  this  deta.iled  information  the  dairyman 
may  intelligently  discard  low-producing,  unprofitable  cows  from  his  herd  and 
adopt  better  feeding  practices.  The  feed  and  production  records  are  summarized 
and  analyzed  by  herds,  by  associations,  by  States,  and  for  the  United  States, 

These  analyses  are  made  available  to  the  State  colleges  to  be  used  by  then  in 
connection  with  their  extension  programs  to  promote  the  adoption  of  improved 
practices. 

Improving  dairy  herds  through  culling,  feeding,  and  management  has  definite 
limitations,  as  a  herd  cannot  be  made  to  produce  m.ore  than  its  inherent  or  natural 
capacity  to  produce.  Genuine  herd  improvement,  therefore,  must  come  through 
breeding.  Daiiymen  generally,  however,  are  having  discouraging  and  costly  ex¬ 
periences  in  improving  the  breeding  of  their  dairy  herds.  A  daii^wnan  may  be 
successful  in  selecting  a  bull  that  will  improve  his  herd,  but  experience  shows 
that  t?/o  times  out  of  three  he  will,  if  left  to  his  ov/n  initiative,  select  a 
sire  that  will  lower  the  average  production  of  his  herd. 

To  cope  with  this  situation  and  to  assist  dairymen  in  selecting  bulls 
that  should  improve  their  herds,  the  production  records  obtained  in  dairy-herd- 
improvement  associations  are  being  used  as  the  basis  of  a  nationwide  sire-proving 
program,  more  comprehensive  in  scope  than  any  dairy  cattle  breeding  program  ever 
conducted  in  this  or  any  other  country.  In  a  sense,  the  558,000  cows  on  test 
serve  as  a  breeding  herd  to  supply  improved  breeding  stock  for  our  national  dairy 
herd  of  25,000,000  cows.  To  accomplish  this  task  breeding  stock,  particularly, 
sires,  must  be  made  available  in  great  numbers.  To  place  this  far-reaching 
program  into  operation  it  is  necessary  to  identify  all  animals  on  test.  Approxi¬ 
mately  80  percent  of  the  animals  in  association  herds  are  grades  and  in  the  past 
have  not  been  satisfactorily  identified.  A  nationwide  eartag  identification  plan 
v;as  developed  through  which  every  grade  or  nonregistered  animal  is  given  a  special 
eartag  number.  With  complete  identification  records  of  grade  as  well  as  purebred 
animals,  blood  and  family  lines  may  be  traced  and  evaluated  in  all  herds  in  dairy- 
herd-improvement  associations.  Complete  identification  and  production  data  for 
all  the  558,000  cows  in  association  herds  are  assembled  in  a  permanent  record 
system  established  in  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry.  The  records  are  filed  so  as 
to  show  every  da,iry  cow  family  represented  in  the  24,000  association  herds.  The 
data  are  used  to  indicate  the  breeding  value  of  every  sire  used  in  every  associ¬ 
ation  herd.  As  the  work  progresses  from  year  to  year,  proved  sires  and  the  sons 
of  proved  .sires,  by  the  thousands,  v;ill  be  located  and  made  available.  There  are 
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approxinately  1,500  counties  in  the  United  States  that  nay  he  regarded  as  dairy 
counties.  Eventually  it  v/ill  he  possible  to  have  in  each  county  and  community 
several  sires  on  which  data  are  availa.hle  to  indicate  their  breeding  value.  Uhen 
this  situation  prevails  the  demand  for  improved  breeding  stock  may  he  satisfac¬ 
torily  supplied. 

To  disseminate  all  ava.ilahle  informa.tion  on  dairy  sires,  a  proved-sire 
record  for  each  sire  is  issued  to  the  OT/ner  and  to  dairy  leaders  in  the  Sta.tes. 

The  genetic  make-up  of  sires  is  indicated  so  that  inferior  ones  may  he  discarded 
v'hile  superior  ones  may  he  retained  for  more  extensive  use.  Complete  genetic 
analyses  are  made  of  association  herds  to  indicate  those  anima.ls  and  families  of 
dairy  cattle  that  seem  to  possess  the  ability  to  transmit  to  their  offspring  an 
inheritance  for  high-producing  capacity.  The  influence  of  the  superior  animals 
and  families  may  then  he  perpetuated  and  disseminated  throughout  the  da.iry-cow 
population.  At  six-month  intervals  the  records  of  all  proved  sires  are  published 
for  general  distribution  in  order  that  information  on  proved  dairy  sires  may  he 
available  to  dairymen  and  da,iry  lea.ders  generally,  A  hull  association  program  is 
sponsored  and  directed  by  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  to  demonstrate  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  an  organized  da-iry-cattle  breeding  program  for  a  community  and  the  econom; 
of  cooperative  ov/nership  and  use  of  herd  sires.  Bull  associations  provide  the 
facilities  for  long  and  extensive  use  of  good  proved  sires.  Through  hull  associ¬ 
ations  outstanding  proved  sires,  rega.rdless  of  their  age,  are  usually  more  com¬ 
pletely  utilized  and  their  influence  more  widely  disseminated  than  if  they  are 
ovmed  by  individual  dairymen. 

Often  a  dairyman  loses  money  on  his  farm  business  as  a  whole  even  though 
he  has  a  high-producing  herd.  In  such  cases  financial  records  to  supplement  the 
feed  and  production  records  v/ill  show  the  weak  and  strong  points  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  operation  of  the  farm.  It  nay  be  that  the  income  from  the  dairy  herd  is 
being  wasted  by  uneconomical  feeding  and  care,  paying  extravagant  prices  for  new 
stock  and  having  only  cull  stock  to  sell,  inefficient  crop  production  methods, 
high  expenses  for  buildings  and  equipment,  etc.  Recognizing  that  efficiency  in 
farm  organization  and  operation  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  greatest  net  farm  in¬ 
come,  complete  financial  records  are  now  being  obtained  on  many  farms  in  dairy- 
herd-improvement  associations.  This  phase  of  the  project  is  conducted  in  coopera,- 
tion  with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  the  analysis  of  the  records 
obtained  is  being  done  under  the  joint  supervision  of  the  two  bureaus.  The 
results  of  the  analyses  of  farm  m.anagem.ent  and  daii^’’  production  data,  will  be 
returned  to  the  State  colleges  for  use  in  promoting  more  profit<able  practices. 

2.  Market-Milk  Investigations .  —Under  this  project  are  conducted  investi¬ 
gations  in  sanitary  and  economical  methods  of  producing,  transporting,  processing, 
and  distributing  market  milk  and  cream  to  be  utilized  in  fluid  form.  These  in¬ 
vestigations  include  the  production  and  handling  of  market  milk  under  experimental 
as  well  as  practical  conditions  on  dairy  farms  and  a  study  of  community  milk  im¬ 
provement  through  milk-control  and  extension  agencies  on  the  area  plan.  Investi¬ 
gations  of  the  construction,  equipment,  and  efficient  operation  of  m.ilk  plants  for 
the  processing  and  preparation  for  the  m.arket  of  fluid  milk  and  cream  a.re  also 
conducted,  as  are  investigations  in  the  laboratory  and  at  commercial  dairy  farms 
and  plants  to  ascertain  factors  affecting  the  m.arketability  of  milk  and  cream. 

The  purposes  of  the  work  being  conducted  are  to  prevent  losses  due  to 
souring,  spoilage,  and  other  causes;  to  increase  the  m.arket  value  of  milk  to 
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the  farmer,  increase  consumption  of  milk,  and  make  rural  and  urban  milk  supplies 
more  safe;  to  effect  economies  in  initial  investments  and  operating  costs  of 
milk  plants  so  as  to  reduce  the  spread  between  producers'  and  consumers'  prices 
through  greater  efficiency  in  plant  operation;  and  to  discover  undesirable  prac-^ 
tices  which  impair  the  market  qualities  of  milk  and  cream  and  devise  remedial 
measures. 

The  results  of  these  researches  enable  dairymen  to  reduce  losses  through 
rejected  and  low-quality  milk;  extend  markets  over  greater  areas;  tend  to  hold 
down  the  "spread"  between  producer  and  consumer  by  the  introduction  of  more  effi¬ 
cient  methods;  and  increase  consumption  because  of  a  more  acceptable  product. 

3.  Investigations  of  the  Utilization  of  Milk  in  the  Manufacture  of  Milk 
Products. — Nearly  one-half  of  the  milk  produced  in  the  United  Sta.tes  is  used  in 
making  manufactured  products.  While  the  consumption  of  fluid  pilk  is  relatively 
high,  the  per-capita  consumption  of  manufactured  milk  products  is  much  lower 
than  in  most  other  dairy  countries.  This  is  due  in  some  measure  to  the  inferior 
quality  of  much  of  the  domestic  product,  and  this  in  turn  is  due  to  a  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  fundamental  principles  involved  and  the  absence  of  scien¬ 
tific  control  of  manufacturing  methods.  Even  under  good  conditions  there  a,re 
losses  from  abnormal  bacterial  f ermenta-tions  and  faulty  technique. 

In  addition  to  the  primary  products  ma.de  from  milk,  enormous  quantities 
of  by-q^ro ducts  (skin  milk,  buttermilk,  and  whey)  are  produced.  Although  the  cost 
of  producing  the  milk  solids  in  these by-^pro ducts  is  nearly  as  great  as  the  cost 
of  producing  the  milk  fat,  adequate  methods  of  converting  the  solids  of  these  by¬ 
products  into  human  food  have  been  devised  to  only  a,  limited  extent.  The  object 
of  this  project  is,  therefore,  to  discover  the  basic  principles  involved  in  han.' L 
dlXig  '.'jilk  and  manufacturing  it  into-  various  products  and  by  the  application  of 
these  principles  to  improve  the  quality  and  reduce  the  cost  of  na.nuf acture;  also 
to  develop  the  domestic  manufacture  of  certain  dairy  products  now  imported  from 
foreign  countries  and  to  establish  these  methods  in  the  industry.  The  work  is 
conducted  under  the  following  projects: 

(a)  Bg.sic  Investigations  of  the  Bacteriology  and  Chemistry  of  Milk. — The 
manufacture  of  all  dairy  products  is  based  on  the  control  of  bacteriological  and 
chemical  changes  in  milk,  and  the  results  of  studies  of  these  changes  provide 
the  basis  for  all  laboratory  investigations  of  an  a.pplied  nature.  Therefore,  ivor 
on  the  bacteriology  and  chemistry  of  milk  is  fundamental  to  practically  all  inves¬ 
tigational  work  deaJing  with  the  manufacture  of  mmlk  products.  The  work  of  the 
Bureau  has  included  many  Investigations  of  an  abstract  nature  which  are  of  intere: 
primarily  to  scientists.  Such  studies  have  frequently  led  to  unforeseen  results 
of  great  commercial  value.  At  the  present  time  these  investigations  include: 

(l)  A  study  of  the  phy sico-'chemical  relations  of  the  constituents  of 
milk  with  reference  to  the  stability  of  the  various  suspensions 
and  solutions. 

The  composition  of  milk  fat  with  special  attention  to  the  identity 
and  characteristics  of  some  of  the  minor  constituents. 
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(3)  The  effect  of  one  species  of  "bacteria  on  the  development  of 

another  species  when  they  are  grown  together.  In  some  cases 
there  is  a  mutual  stimulating  effect  hut  in  others  a  marked 
inhibitory  effect.  This  is  of  special  importance  in  select¬ 
ing  cultures  of  bacteria  for  cheese  making  and  other  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes. 

(4)  Study  of  the  factors  which  influence  the  germination  of  bac¬ 

terial  spores  and  their  destruction  by  heat,  ultraviolet 
rays,  etc, 

(b)  General  Investigations  of  Ice  Cream  Manufacture.  —  Ice-creajn  raaJking 
has  been  developed  almost  entirely  by  empirical  methods,  with  little  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  physical  and  chemical  principles  involved.  The  rapid  development  of 
the  industry  from  small  plants  operating  a.  single  freezer  to  great  factories 
supplying  large  districts  has  introduced  many  problems  in  connection  with  the 
collection  and  storage  of  raw  ma.terials  and  the  production  of  a  uniform  product. 
The  purpose  of  these  investigations,  in  addition  to'  solving  majiufac tuning  dif¬ 
ficulties,  is  to  develop  methods  of  manufacture  whereby  the  quantity  of  milk 
solids  nay  be  increased  and  the  quality  of  the  product  improved. 

A  systeimtic  study  is  being  made  of  the  numerous  factors  which  influence 
the  physical  properties  of  ice  cream  with  the  object  of  formulating  the  control 
of  homogenization  pressures  and  temperatures,  freezing  temperatures,  whipping 
times,  and  other  manufacturing  details  to  enable  the  maker  to  obtain  ice  cream 
of  any  d.esired  character. 

Methods  are  developed  for  separating  the  constituents  of  milk  so  that 
larger  amounts  of  milk  solids  nay  be  used  without  encountering  defects  produced 
by  an  excess  of  milk  sugar, 

(c)  General  Investigations  of  the  Manufa^cture  of  Butter  and  By  products. — 
In  the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese  over  4,500,000,000  pounds  of  milk  solids 
are  produced  annually  in  the  form  of  skim  milk,  buttermilk,  ajid  whey.  While  only 
a  rela.tively  small  pa.rt  of  this  is  actually  wasted,  yet  from  the  standpoint  of 
its  high  food  value  the  most  of  it  is  utilized  very  inefficiently.  The  investi¬ 
gations  of  the  Bureau  are  directed  toward  a  more  efficient  utilization  of  these 
byproducts  by  converting  them  into  forms  which  may  be  used  in  human  foods  and  by 
developing  nev;  industrial  uses  for  those  which  are  not  suitable  for  food.  The 
more  important  projects  on  which  the  laboratories  are  now  actively  engaged  in¬ 
clude  : 

(1)  A  method  of  preparing  a.  concentrated  cheese  whey  suitable  for 

confectionery,  cakes,  and  other  foods.  This  v/hey  is  no?;  in 
commercial  production  and  is  increasing  the  utilization  of 
r.ilk  constituents  in  conf ectionerj^ . 

(2)  An  entirely  nev;  process  for  sepanating  the  constituents  of  v;hey 

ha.s  been  developed.  This  yields  three  products:  Lactose  of 
pha.rmaceutical  grade;  a  por/der  of  high  protein  content  and 
excellent  whipping  properties;  and  a  residue  containing  the 
vitamins  of  the  ?/hey  in  a  concentra.ted  form..  The  process  is 
in  the  pilot-plaut  stage,  but  plans  are  being  made  for  tv/o  com- 
nerc.ia.1  plants  in  ?;hich  it  v;ill  be  used  on  a  lamge  scale. 

(3)  The  conversion  of  lautose  of  ca,sein  aud  cheese  v;hey  to  lautic  acid 
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"by  fermentation,  the  purification  of  the  acid,  and  development 
of  methods  for  making  solvents,  lacquers,  plastics,  and  other 
products  of  commercial  value.  The  manufacture  of  lactic  acid 
is  now  established  on  an  extensive  commercial  basis  and  en¬ 
couraging  progress  has  been  made  on  new  industrial  uses  of 
this  acid. 

(4)  The  development  of  a  process  available  to  American  manufacturers, 
without  payment  of  royalties,  for  making  from  casein  a  textile 
fiber  resembling  wool.  The  laboratory  stage  of  this  investiga¬ 
tion  has  been  completed  and  the  pilot-plant  work  ca.rried  far 
enough  to  show  that  a  satisfactory  yo,rn  can  be  made. 

(d)  Condensed,  Evaporated,  and  Dried  Milk  Investigations. — Three  methods 
for  the  preserva^tion  of  milk  have  been  successfully  developed  commercially. 

These  are  the  evaporation  of  milk  under  vacuum  with  the  a.ddition  of  sufficient 
cane  sugar  to  preserve  it  (condensed  milk);  eva.poration  \mder  a  vacuum  a^nd  heat 
sterilization  in  the  final  contaaner  (evapora.ted  milk);  and  reduction  to  dryness 
(dried  milk).  The  first  method  chamges  the  composition  of  the  milk  and  is  fall¬ 
ing  into  disuse.  The  applica^tion  of  the  second  is  limited  because  the  steriliza¬ 
tion  gives  the  milk  a  slightly  cooked  flavor  which  m.ak:es  it  less  desirable  than 
fresh  milk.  The  powder  obtained  by  the  third  method  soon  acquires  an  off-flavor 
through  oxidation.  If  it  ?/ere  possible  to  prepare  a  concentrated  milk  v;hich 
would  keep  indefinitely  and,  on  restora.tion  to  its  original  volume,  have  the 
fla.vor  and  nutritive  value  of  fresh  milk,  the  problem  of  distribution  v;ould  be 
grea-tly  simplified  and  consumption  increased.  If  the  bacterial  spores  v/hich 
make  necessary  the  high  heat  required  for  sterilization  could  be  made  more  sen¬ 
sitive  to  heat,  the  sterilization  temperature  of  evaporated  milk  could  be  mate¬ 
rially  lo\7ered,  v/ith  a  consequent  elimina.tion  of  the  cooked  fla^vor  of  this 
product.  Other  possibilities  of  improving  the  flavor  of  evaporated  milk  are 
also  investigated, 

(e)  General  Investigations  of  Cheese  Manufacture. — The  United  States  makes 
over  600,000,000  pounds  and  imports  over  60,000,000  pounds  of  cheese  annually. 

To  make  the  quantity  of  cheese  imported  would  require  the  milk  from  150,000 
average  cows.  This  imported  cheese  is  nearly  all  of  those  varieties  which  com¬ 
mand  relatively  high  prices  and  consequently  yield  greater  returns  to  the 
producers  of  the  milk  than  the  ordinary''  Cheddar  cheese. 

V/hile  the  quantity  of  cheese  manufactured  in  this  country  is  greater  than 
in  any  other  single  country,  the  per-capita  consumption  is  lower  than  in  most  of 
the  other  dairy  countries,  due  partly  to  the  low  quality  of  a  part  of  the  domes¬ 
tic  cheese  and  in  some  measure  to  the  unattractive  packages  in  ivhich  it  is  market¬ 
ed.  If  this  country's  per-capita  consumption  of  cheese  were  on  a  pa.r  with  that 
of  most  -iiuropean  countries,  the  number  of  dairy  cov;s  would  have  to  be  at  least 
doubled  in  order  to  supply  the  nccessa-rj^-  amount  of  milk. 

Investigations  being  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  have  for 
their  object  the  determina,tion  of  the  biologicaU  and  chemical  factors  involved 
in  the  production  of  the  characteristic  flavors  and  ph^'^sical  properties  of 
various  foreign  and  domestic  varieties  of  cheese,  a.s  well  as  the  improvement 
of  the  quality  of  domestic  cheese  to  provide  an  additional  market  for  milk. 
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The  nore  inportant  investigations  on  which  the  laboratory  is  now  working 
include : 

(1)  I.iethods  of  factory  control  of  the  composition  and  bacterial 

fermentations  in  Swiss  cheese  to  insure  a  more  uniformly  high 
grade  of  cheese.  This  includes  a  study  of  the  possibility  of 
making  this  cheese  from  pasteurized  milk,  thus  eliminating  the 
defects  'due  to  inferior  milk. 

(2)  Determination  of  the  relationship  of  the  bacteriological  condition 

of  the  milk  and  of  the  rate  of  development  of  acid  to  the  qua.lity 
of  the  cheese, 

(3)  Perfect  ion  of  a  process  of  making  cheese  from  homogenized  milk  so 

that  cheese  will  not  leak  fat  when  exposed  to  high  tempera.tures . 
^is  investigation  han  progressed  to  the  plant  stage  and  has 
made  possible  the  export  of  Cheddar  cheese  to  tropical  and  sub¬ 
tropical  countries. 

(4)  Completion  of  the  investigcution  on  the  packaging  of  cheese  in 

va.lve-vented  cans.  This  is  now  in  commercial  production  but 
certain  specia.1  uses  require  further  investiga,tion. 

(f)  State  and.  Industr37'  Relations  for  Milk  Products  Manufacture.  —  In  the 
research  work  of  the  laboratories  of  the  Burerau  facts  are  established  which 
modify  existing  methods  of  dairy  manufacturing,  new  processes  are  established, 
nev7  products  developed,  and  improved  methods  of  applying  scientific  control  to 
fcuctor^^  pra.ctices  worked  out.  ?/hile  this  new  information  is  published  in  one 
I  form  or  another,  much  of  it  ha.s  only  potential  value  until  factory  operators  are 
convinced  by  demonstration  of  its  pranticability , 

j  The  Bureau  is  now  working  in  cooperation  with  State  organizations  on  the 

I  introduction  of  improved  methods  of  making  Swiss  cheese,  on  packaging  Swiss  and 
Cheddar  cheese  in  valve-vented  cans,  on  the  manufacture  of  lactic  acid  and 
derivatives  of  lactic  acid  by  the  fermentation  of  whey,  and  on  the  distribution 
of  concentrated  and  refrigerated  milk  in  subtropical  countries  v/here  there  is  a 
milk  shortage. 


(g)  Inspection  of  Renovated  Butter  Pantories  (Regulatory ). --The  a.dminis- 
tration  of  regulatory  acts  relating  to  sauiitary  condition  of  process  or  renovated 
butter  factories,  the  inspection  of  material  and  ingredients  entering  into  the 
manufacture  of  the  finished  product,  the  approval  of  brands  and  labels  used,  and 
the  inspection  and  certification  of  process  or  renovated  butter  intended  for 
export  are  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Da.iry  Industry  conducted  under  this  project 
The  investigation  of  the  fraudulent  manufacture  or  la>,beling  of  this  product  is 
also  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  of  the  Treasury 
Department. 
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CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 

UNDER  PARAGRAPH  "TOTAL,  BU?J]AU  OE  DAIRY  INDUSTRY" 

It  is  recommended  that  the  lan^age  of  this  paragraph  he 
amended  hy  substituting  for  the  word  "Total"  the  following: 

"In  all,  salaries  and  expenses,  to  be  accounted  for 
as  one  fund" 

Por  explanation  of  this  change  see  general  note  in  these 
Justifications  under  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  page  5^, 


SUPPLEMTAL  EUNDS 
Direct  Allotments 


Project 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1940 

Estimated 

obligations,, 

1939 

Obligated, 

1938 

Special  Research  Eund, 

Depe.rtment  of  Agriculture . 

$40,520 

$37,520 

$25,988 

4. 
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SUrZAU  Oj  rlAl'T 


(a)  SALAr.Iji.S  AlTD  S  -  PSZAL^Li 

Change  in  Language 


oj  inserti': 
ships" ,  in 
the  estii: 
Indnstip*. 


It  is  recc“_nended  that  the  Toreamole 
-1  of  ant. 


to  "Salaries  and  Zxoen 


order  to  specifically  de? 
tec,  iron  the  Bureau  of  Chor.istry  an 


■■  oe  ar.enc.ea 

tieation  of  "soils  and  soil— plant  role.tion- 
rihe  the  soils  activities,  transferred  in 
nd  Soils  to  the  Bureoca  of  Plant 


(o)  GBKZPAL 


n._n_srieh.i'iVa  jZiAp. 


Appropria.tion  Act,  1939 .  $189,242 

Allotnent  for  transfer  in  1940  Bstinates  to 


"Gcnera.1  Adninistrative  Bxpensv.s",  Agricul¬ 
tural  Ilarkcting  Service  (incident  to  transfer 
of  Pedcral  Seed  Act  enforccHcnt  ■work  to  that 


ourcau) . 

Allotnent  for  transfer  in  1940  Bstinates  from 
"General  Administrative  Bxpensos",  B'dreau  of 
Agric'ultural  Chemistrv  and  Bnginccring 
(incident  to  transfer  from  latter  ourcau  of 
appropriations  for  "Soij|.  Chemistry  end 
phpsice.1  Investi.gations  and  "Soil  Survop"). 

Petal  avail 'hie,  1939 . 

Budget  Bstime.to,  1940 . 


-  1,800 


+  15,000 
202,442 
202,442 


Project 

1938 

1939 

(Bstimated) 

1940 

(o:  steme.^ued) 

Gcn-.:reIL  administre.tion  end  husiness  service. 
U^^ohi  ■!  ge.tod  o^'lancc . 

$202,273 

289 

$202,442 

$202 , 442 

Totel  e.ppyopy-i  .e.tion . 

202 , 552 

202 , 442 

202 , 442 

T  EO?  E±  AT  I  Oh 


The  direction  of  the  research  .and  service 
Blent  Industry,  administration  of  fiscal  affairs, 
end  administre.tive  revie'w  end  prepe.ration  of  rose 
hi oliogrephical  and  related  ■work  arc  ce.rricd  on  u 


ectivitics  of  the  Bureau  of 
gonere.l  supervision  of  personne] 
ench  and  other  puhlice.tions  .end 
nder  this  e.ppropriekion. 


/ 
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(c)  ABIIITGTOH  FAEI\i 


A'Dproprir'.tion  Act,  1959 . .  $49,414 

Budgct  Sstimctc,  1940 .  49 , 414 


PROJECT  STATSivISi'TT 


Projects 

1938 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1940 

(Estimated) 

Arlington  Fa-rm--mo.intcnancc  of 
facilities  for  basic  plant 

research . . . 

Unobliga,ted  balance . 

$47,358 

2,056 

$49,414 

$49 , 414 

Total  appropriation . 

49,414 

49,414 

■49,414 

¥OEI{  Ul'IIER  TEIS  APPROPRIATION 


A  .'lighlj’'  improved  400-acre  tract  is  maintained  in  Virginia,  near  ¥a,sli- 
ington,  B.  0.,  provided  with  speciallj^  eq-u.ip)ped  laboratories,  greenhouses, 
barns,  shops,  a-nd  other  br.ildings  to  furnish  facilities  for  conducting  e::peri- 
ments  anid  practical  farm  tests  covering  a  wide  range  of  research  work,  national 
in  scope,  principally  for  the  Bureau  of  plaint  Industry,  but  also  available  for 
the  Bureaus  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Engineering,  Public  Roads,  Entomologj" 
and  Plant  Q,uau’antine ,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  other  brainclies.  By 
furnishing  similar  facilities  common  to  the  many  activities  from  a  central 
station,  duplication  of  effort  and  equipment  is  avoided  and  the  cost  of  opora,- 
tion  approcialoly  reduced.  This  item  provides  funds  for  the  general  maintenance 
of  the  plant  and  fa,rm  facilities.  The  work  of  other  divisions  in  the  Bureau 
and  of  other  bureaus  and  departments  is  conducted  at  cost  on  a  reimbursonent 
basi  s. 

(d)  BOTAITT 


Appropri.ati on  Act,  1939 .  $76,635 

Budget  Estima.tc,  1940 .  76 , 635 


Projects 

1938 

1939 

(Estim.atcd) 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1.  Bot'^rn'cal  investigations . . 

$36,380 

39,879 

376 

$36,635 

40 , 000 

$36 , 655 
40,000 

2.  Weed  control  invostiga,tions . . 

Unobligakod  balance . 

Total  a,Tiprnp'ri  nti  nn,  . ,, 

76,635 

76,635 

76,635 

: 
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'.70 HK  UlTtER  THIS  liPPROPFJATIOH 

C-cno rrR  . - -Ro search  unde r  this  appropriation  co/isists  of  the  idor.t if ic.ation 
of  wild  and  ci'.ltivatod  plants;  taxonoiuic  studios  of  special  gcncro.  to  serve  as 
the  basis  of  exploration  for  native  forms  of  crop  plants  and  as  the  basis  for 
breeding  operations  in  those  fields;  spccio-1  systematic  studies  of  grasses  that 
serve  as  a  basis  for  forage,  range,  and  erosion-plant  collection  work;  the 
domestication  and  improvement  of  wild  plants,  particularly  the  blueberry;  oud 
weed  control  investigations. 

Boto.nical  studies  conducted  under  this  project  serve  as  a  starting  point 
for  numerous  investigations  made  by  the  various  branches  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry-'  and  other  bureaus  of  the  Department.  With  the  increased  demands  made 
upon  this  project  by  the  Forest  Service  and  the  erosion-control  agencies  and 
the  inevitable  increase  of  duties  resulting  from  the  development  of  the  Rational 
Arboretum,  work  under  this  project  has  become  of  major  importance.  The 
studies  and  identifications  hereunder  are  essential  to  the  development  of 
accurate  and  dcpcnde.blc  plans  for  future  v;ork. 

The  v^ork  in  wood  control  is  to  determine  the  most  effective  and  economi¬ 
cal  methods  of  controlling  or  eradicating  field  bind;rccd  (European  morning 
glory)  and  other  noxious  weeds.  Control  methods  studied  include  tillage  and 
cultural  pro-cticcs,  crop  rotations,  and  the  use  of  chemicals.  Field  and  labora¬ 
tory  experiments  arc  being  conducted  in  seven  v/estern  States  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  agricultural  experiment  sto.tions.  The  justification  for  these 
invcstigo.tions  lies  in  the  very  ividc  and  rapid  dissemination  of  bindweed  in 
past  yoou’s  and  the  ver^'  great  difficulty  and  enormous  expense  encountered  by 
farmers  in  eradicating  it.  Farms  otherwise  productive  have  been  abandoned 
because  of  bindweed  infestation,  end  in  several  States  the  pest  is  considered 
so  serio'us  that  loans  can  not  be  secured  on  infested  farms.  It  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  eradicate  bindweed  entirely  once  it  becomes  firmly  established.  It 
is  believed  that  research  with  chemical  treatments  and  v.uth  cultivating  and 
cropping  methods  will  indicate  feasible  and  economical  methods  of  control. 

1.  Botanical  Investigations. — Work  on  economic  botany  consists  chiefly 
of  studies  and  identifications  of  plants  other  than  grasses  for  various  bureaus 
of  the  Dep3U''tm.ent ,  including  the  preparation  of  monographic  studies  of  varioiis 
crop  lolants  as  well  as  reports  on  range  and  distribution  of  those  species  that 
are  needed  by  crop  workers  in  other  Divisions.  Assistance  is  also  given  to 
agricultural  experiment  stations,  farmers,  nurscr^/men,  and  other  individuals 
and  organizations.  Information  derived  from  this  work  is  of  primary  importcnco 
in  grazing  and  erosion  work,  investigations  of  plants  poisonous  to  stock,  forage 
experiments,  and  the  prepara.tion  of  urograr-is  of  pla,nt  breeding  in  other  divisions. 
Correct  botanical  idontif ication  is  of  primary  importance  for  all  brooding 
projects  involving  cultivated  xDl.rnts  and  their  wild  relatives.  Accurate  and  de¬ 
pendable  studios  and  identif ic.ations  one  essential  as  a.  basis  for  investigations 
if  rclia.blo  results  one  to  bo  obtannod. 

Work  on  grass  invostiga.tions  includes  systcna.tic  studios  of  both  domestic 
and  foreign  grasses  v;hich  serve  as  a  basis  for  important  grass  investigations 
from  the  forage  and  erosion  standpoint.  The  collection  of  grass  specimens 
maintained  is  the  largest  and  most  valuable  reference  collection  in  the  world. 
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The  "botanical  studies  conducted  and  pulDli  cat  ions  built  up  as  a  result  of  these 
studies  conprise  a  reference  collection  of  information  which  is  the  basis  of 
all  iniportant  grass  investigations  of  the  Department.  TTith  the  increased 
importance  of  forage  and  soil-erosion  projects,  this  work  has  become  an  i:.i- 
portant  factor  in  the  conduct  of  the  investigations.  Adcq\iate  and  accurate 
reference  is  essential  as  a  starting  point  for  our  grass  projects. 

The  urine ipal  wor'h  on  blueberry  investigations  has  been  the  breedin^^'  of 
new  varieties  of  blueberries  maturing  earlier  and  later  th-on  those  nov,'-  in  use, 
or  of  still  better  flavor  and  other  desirable  commercial  qualities,  or  adapted 
to  a  latitude  o.nd  clim.atc  farther  south  than  existing  varieties.  The  wide 
interest  in  blueberry  eulture  has  developed  a  rather  extensive  correspondence 
on  the  subject.  The  blueberry  inV'..stigations  have  resulted  in  the  domestica¬ 
tion  and  improvcm.ont  of  the  wild  blueberry;  in  the  addition  of  o,  luscious  cud 
hcalthfoA  fruit  to  the  dietary  of  city  dwellers;  in  the  establishment  of  a 
thriving  and  grovring  new  industry  of  blueberry  culture;  and  in  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  areas  of  special,  strongly  acid  soils  not  adapted  to  other  agricul¬ 
tural  uses. 

A  similar  project  is  conducted  in  breeding  American  varieties  of  goose¬ 
berries,  using  native  species  in  themselves  suited  to  000:  conditions  but  now 
of  inferior  quality. 

2,  Ueed  Control  Investigations. — Recent  j.nvestigations  indicate  that 
certain  crops  such  as  winter  rye,  alfalfa,  and  soybeans  compete  with  bindweed 
more  successfully  than  do  corn,  spring  grain,  potatoes,  and  sugar  beets,  Ex¬ 
periments  on  the  frequency  of  cultivating  to  destroy  bindweed  show  that  the 
number  of  cultivations  usually  rccormended  can  be  lowered  materially  if  cul¬ 
tivation  is  delayed  eaeh  time  mitil  the  new  growth  has  exhausted  a  larger 
portion  of  the  reserve  food  material  left  in  the  roots.  These  and  other  in¬ 
vestigations  shorld  result  in  the  development  of  practices  that  will  permit 
the  eradication  of  v/eeds  at  a  greatly  reduced  expense. 
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(e)  CEHBAL  CHOPS  MD  DISEASES 

Appropriation  Act,  1939 . $532,371 

Allotncnt  for  transfer  in  1940  Estinatos 
from  "Seod  Investigations”  (incident  to 
transfer  of  regndator.y  work  under  that 
iten  to  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service)  +  8 , 750 


Total  availahlo,  1939 .  541,121 

Budget  Estinatc,  1940 .  541 , 121 


PROJECT 

STATElvIEHT 

Projects 

1938 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1  ,  "R^rl  ey  1  ■(TV''  ■‘^eti  nrip,  ,  , 

$63,485 

133,910 

14,245 

25,077 

43,035 

43,225 

216,890 

3,575 

6,929 

$64,605 

130,305 

$64, 605 
130,305 

2,  Cnrr  i  ’nvnnti  r'pif.i  ons, 

3.  Seed  flax  i  rvosti  go.ti  ons . . . 

15,145 

15,145 

4.  Sorghum  investigations . 

5.  Oat  investigations . 

6.  Rico  investigations . 

7.  Wheat  investigations . 

Transferred  to  "Dry- Land  Agricultui-c” 

for  rcgrcossing  inv^.  stigation  s . 

Un obi  i  ga.t c  d  bal anc  o . 

26 , 098 
43,875 
44,155 
216,938 

26,098 

43,875 

44,155 

216,938 

Total  appropriation . 

^^^550,471 

^^^541,121 

541,121 

(a)  Auounts  for  1938  and  1939  include  allotnent  of  $8,750  as  set 
forth  in  table  above  (transferred  in  Estimates  for  1940). 


V/ORIC  UDDER  THIS  APPROPRIATIOH 


General . — Research  work  conducted  under  this  appropriation  inclu.des 
experiments  v/itii  cu].tural  methods  for  cereal  crops  and  the  development  of  nev; 
and  improved  methods;  comparison  of  the  yield  and  a.daptation  of  different 
varieties  to  different  rogions  and  of  their  quality  for  different  uses,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  breeding  and  selection  of  improved  and  bettor-adapted  varieties; 
and  the  development  of  methods  of  controlling  the  diseases  of  all  cereal  cro'ps, 
including  the  breeding  of  disease-resistant  varieties.  Cooperative  experiments 
are  carried  on  at  most  of  the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  but  no 
independent  field  stations  arc  maintained. 

The  justification  for  this  work  lies  in  the  importance  of  the  cereal 
crops  to  the  agriculture  of  the  United  States  and  in  the  many  difficult  problems 
confronting  their  successful  production.  Cereal  crops  not  only  supply  directly 
an  important  part  of  the  dietary  requirements  of  the  people,  but  as  food  for 
livestock  are  the  basis  of  our  livestock  and  dairy  industries  as  y/ell.  Cereal 
crops  occupy  about  225,000,000  acres  each  year.  Corn,  the  principal  cereal, 
is  the  most  imioortant  single  crop  of  the  country,  being  grown  on  about 
100,000,000  acres.  It  is  the  backbone  of  American  agriculture.  Increased 
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efficiency  and  reduced  costs  arc  necessary  for  the  profitahle  production  of 
cereal  crops  and  the  consequent  wcll-hoing  of  our  agricultural  population. 
Increased  efficiency  and  reduced  Costs  can  he  attained  through  inprovenent 
in  practices  and  varieties  which  will  reduce  the  hazards  incident  to  disease, 
reduced  fertility",  and,  insofar  as  possible,  the  action  of  cold  and  drought; 
Without  the  improved  varieties  even  now  available,  the  results  of  the  disastrous 
drought  during  recent  years  would  have  been  even  more  marked.  Each  of  the 
cereal  crops  is  att^:vckcd  by  4  to  10  important  diseases  that  could  be  controlled 
if  resistant  varieties  or  suitable  treatments  were  developed. 

1,  3o,rley  Investigations. — During  recent  years  barley  has  been  grown  on 
approximately  12,000,000  acres  annually.  It  is  an  important  feed  grain,  and 
more  than  64,000,000  bushels  were  used  in  the  malt  and  liquor  industries  for 
the  fiscal  j'ear  ending  June  30,  1937.  Halting  quality  is  a  most  import:rnt 
factor  in  determining  price,  high  quality  carrying  a  substantial  market  -premiiim. 
The  control  of  diseases  and  the  improvement  of  varieties  to  insure  quality  is 
imperative  in  order  to  meet  market  needs  and  to  insure  profitable  production. 

2,  Corn  Investigations. --Corn  is  the  most  important  single  crop  groiTn 

in  this  country  and  is  the  foundation  of  m.uch  of  the  American  livestock  industry. 
It  normally  occupies  approximately  100,000,000  acres  annually.  Higher-yielding 
strainsare  needed  to  reduce  production  costs  and  to  eliminate  preventable  liaza.rds. 
Disease  a.nd  insect  resistant  strains  are  needed  to  avoid  crop  losses  and  comraorci cf 
damage.  Disease  control  also  is  badly  needed  to  prevent  losses  in  growing  and 
marketing  corn. 

3,  Seed  Elax  Investige.tions.  —  Seed  flax  prodo-ction  is  not  extensive  but 
in  the  areas  where  the  crop  is  grown  it  is  an  important  source  of  cash  income. 

Elax  is  grown  on  more  than  2,000,000  acres  annually  but  the  quantity  produced 
is  much  less  than  domestic  consumption.  There  is  an  opportunity  for  a  profit¬ 
able  increase  in  the  present  acreage.  The  production  of  this  crop  is  largely 
dependent  on  disease-resistant  varieties,  but  in  developing  such  varieties  the 
yield  and  quality  of  oil  have  not  been  given  sufficient  attention.  There  is  a 
definite  need  for  improved  varieties  combining  disease  resistance  with  seed 
yield,  oil  yield,  and  oil  quality. 

4,  Sorghum  Investigations. — Sorghums  are  grown  on  about  10,000,000  acres 
annually.  They  su.irply  most  of  the  grain  and  forage  in  the  south-central  United 
States,  vdiere  drought  and  heat  resistant  summer  crops  are  essential.  Several 
improved  varieties  have  been  developed,  but  more  dependable  grain  t;^qoes  are 
needed  in  the  less  favored  sections  and  varieties  of  feeding  quality  are  desired 
in  other  areas.  Disease  and  insect  resistance  to  reduce  prcventa.ble  losses  are 
also  needed,  Broomcorn  varieties  producing  better  quality  brush  and  less  affectei 
in  quality  bj'  weather  conditions  are  also  badly  needed. 

5,  Oat  Investigations. — Oats  are  the  most  important  small-grain  feed  crop 
of  the  cor.ntry.  Their  greatest  value  lies  in  their  use  in  crop  rotations,  usual¬ 
ly  follov/ing  corn,  and  in  furnishing  a  nurse  crop  for  seeding  clover  and  grasses. 
About  40,000,000  acres  of  oats  are  grown  annually.  The  qualitj^  of  the  crop  is 
often  seriously  reduced  by  heat  and  drought  and  by  diseases.  While  progress  has 
been  made  in  developing  better  varieties,  much  remains  to  be  done  in  breeding  to 
reduce  losses  from  weather  and  disease  hazards  that  increase  the  costs  of  grain 
production. 
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6,  Hice  Investigations, --Ilice  is  a  specialized  crop  grown  on  a  linited 

acreage  so  far  as  tlie  coiintrp  as  a  whole  is  concerned  (750,000  to  950,000  acres 

annually),  hut  in  the  localities  where  it  is  grown  in  Ai’hansas,  Louisiaiic?,,  T‘e::as, 

and  California  it  is  a  leading  cash  crop,  yielding  large  acre  returns.  Lands 
used  for  rice  are  not  v;ell  suited  for  other  crops.  The  peculiar  conditions  v.nder 

which  the  crop  is  grown,  requiring  constant  flooding  of  the  land,  introduce  mauy 

distinct  prohlens  in  soil  fertility,  rotation,  pests,  diseases,  and  culture  that 
require  solution.  Varieties  of  Letter  culinary  value,  also,  are  needed  to  in¬ 
crease  raa.ri:et  denancs.  Methods  of  handling  rice  to  ohta,in  a  high  milling  quoJity 
are  equaJ-ly  important. 

7,  \lheo.t  Investigations. — Y7hcat  is  the  staple  food  crop  of  the  country, 
is  the  leading  crop  in  large  and  important  arenas,  supports  an  extensive  manu- 
fa.cturing  cud  processing  industry,  and  ha,s  heen  a  most  important  export  product. 
Profits  in  vdicat  production  arc  dependent  on  reducing  hazards  from  cold,  drought, 
disease,  a,nd  poorly  adapted  varieties  and  on  the  development  of  cultural  onid 
retention  practices  that  will  rcdiico  cxiDcnso  and  at  the  same  time  stahilizc  pro¬ 
duction,  Much  ho,s  hecn  accomplished  along  these  lines,  hut  much  still  remains 

to  he  done  to  obtain  desirable  tj'pes  for  all  areas. 
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(f)  COTTOi'T  AI-TD  O'JdZR  FIBER  CHOPS  AIR)  DISEASES 


A:opropriation  Act,  1959 . $399  5385 

Bud^'et  Estimate,  1940 .  399 ,335 


PROJECT  STATEI;IEIIT 


Projects 

1938 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1.  Cotton  investigations  (production, 

improvement,  and  diseases): 

(a)  General  cotton  "breeding  and 
improvement  investigations . 

$102,714 

$101,020 

$101,020 

(d)  Egyptian  cotton  dreed-ing  and 
i.iXDrovement  investigations . 

22,070 

22,178 

22,178 

(c)  Sea  Island  cotton  dree ding  and 
improvement  investigati ons . 

15,000 

14,700 

14,700 

(d)  Cotton  genetic  investigations. 

53 , 300 

53 , 800 

53 ,800 

(e)  Studies  of  the  structure  and 
grov;th  of  the  cotton  plant 
and  of  cotton  fiders.,,. . 

9,250 

9,300 

9,300 

(f)  Cotton  plant  nutrition  and 
other  physiological  investiga¬ 
tions . 

65,200 

64,500 

64,500 

(g)  Cotton  disease  investigations. 

28 , 000 

28,000 

28 , 000 

(h)  Cotton  quality  research,  from 
the  standpoint  of  production.... 

39,600 

38 , 400 

38,400 

(i)  Cotton  ctxlturo  investigations. 

9,150 

9,200 

9,200 

(j)  Investigations  on  estadlishing 
improved  cotton  seed  stocks, 
including  onc-varicty  community 
methods . 

39,500 

40,000 

40,000 

Total,  Cotton  investigations  (pro¬ 
duction,  improvement,  and 
diseases) . 

383,784 

381,098 

381,098 

2.  Fidcr  plants  other  than  cotton. 
Investigations  of: 

(a)  Hard  fidcr  studies . 

3,135 

8,050 

8,050 

(d)  Fidcr  flax  agronomic  and 

dreeding  investigations . 

4,751 

4,650 

4,650 

(c)  Hemp  investigations . 

5,685 

5,587 

5,587 

Total,  Fidcr  plants  other  than 
cotton . 

18,571 

CD 

OD 

18,287 

Transferred  to  "Dry-Land  Agriculture" 
for  rcgra.ssing  investigations . 

2,475 

Unodlig-atcd  da.lance . . . 

1,605 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

TotaJ  appropriation.  .  . . 

406,435 

399,385 

399,385 
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■;70PJ{  Ui'TIISR  TKIS  APPROPRIATION 

Gciicrc.1 . -  -The  v/ork  done  imdcr  thifi  npproprintion  consists  of  the  ixivosti- 
gntion  of  cultural  practices  for  <prov;in^’  cotton;  the  hroedin^-  of  superior 
varieties  of  cotton,  including  Sgj^tion  and  Sea  Island;  study  of  the  effect  of 
soil,  clinate,  and  other  factors  on  the  yield,  quality,  and  values  of  cotton 
fiber;  study  of  chemical,  physical,  and  other  properties  of  cotton  fibers  which 
determine  values  for  specified  uses,  and  the  measurement  of  probable  values  by 
means  of  these  properties;  investigation  of  cotton  diseases  and  their  control, 
including  breeding  for  disease  resistance;  utilization  and  maintenance  of  suoerior 
strains  of  cotton  through  the  organization  of  sing’le-variety  comraunitios;  and 
investigations  of  hemp  and  flax  fiber  prodn.ction  and  of  hard  fibers  and  other 
fibers  used  for  ropes,  twines,  etc.  This  work  is  conducted  in  cooperation  with 
the  Burear.s  of  Agricultural  Economics,  A£;ricultural  Chemistry  and  Engineering, 
and  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine,  vuth  the  State  agricultural  experiment 
stations  and  extension  services,  and  with  certain  counties  and  group  organizations, 

1.  Cotton  Investigations. — This  work  consists  of  breeding  operations  to  , 
develop  strains  and  t^npes  of  cotton  superior  in  yield  and  in  lint  character  and 
resistant  to  climatic  and  other  factors  reducing  yield  and  quality.  It  also 
includes  studies  of  the  relation  of  climatic  and  other  factors  to  fiber  yield 

and  quality  and  of  means  for  measuring  quality'’  factors  so  that  new  cottons 
being  developed  may  be  tested  for  quality  before  distribution.  It  likcv/ise  in¬ 
cludes  sti'.dics  of  cotton  diseases  and  their  control  and  of  all  other  factors 
having  to  do  v/itli  grov/ing  satisfactory  yields  of  high-quality  cotton. 

Cotton  is  the  bread-and-butter  cash  crop  of  the  entire  cotton-producing 
area,.  The  crop  also  is  of  nrimary  importance  in  domestic  comiaerce  and  manu¬ 
facture,  six  million  500-pound  bales  (in  round  numbers)  being  the  normal  domestic 
consumption,  and  is  the  country’ s  principal  agricultural  export  product.  Tire 
1937  crop  occupied  about  34,000,000  acres  and  in  the  past  has  totaled  in  excess 
of  40,000,000  acres.  The  1937  cotton  crop,  including  the  value  of  the  lint  and 
seed,  was  worth  in  excess  of  $880,000,000, 

2.  Eiber  Plants  Other  Than  Cotton. — Rork  under  this  project  includes 
the  investigation  of  hemp  and  flax  fiber  production  in  the  United  States  and 
of  hard  fibers  such  as  abaca  (lianila  hemp),  maguey,  sisal,  and  honequen  in  the 
tropics;  and  all  plant  fibers,  except  cotton,  used  for  ropes,  twines,  yarns, 
woven  fabrics,  hats,  matting,  and  stuffing  or  filling, 

Plax  fiber  production  is  now  established  as  a  profitable  crop  in  Oregon, 
and  recent  cxiDcrimcnts  of  the  Department  indiccotc  that  this  industry  ma.y  be 
revived  in  certain  areas  in  the  East,  The  marked  increase  in  the  hemp  auroa.gc 
in  this  cou-iitry  in  recent  yca.rs  sho\^  increased  interest  in  this  crop.  There  is 
need  for  continued  plant  brooding  of  both  fiber  flax  and  hemp  and  further  c:^q)cri- 
mcntal  v;ork  with  relation  to  soil  types  and  agronomic  practices  in  grov/ing  these 
crops  and  prcpa.ring  the  fibers.  Hard  fibers,  produced  only  in  the  tropics,  are 
necessary  for  bindertwine  and  all  high-grade  cordage.  It  is  important  that 
coordination  be  continued  between  tv/ine  and  cordage  manufacturers  in  this  country 
and  fiber  producers  in  the  tropics  and  that  standards  of  fiber  quality  bo  main¬ 
tained. 
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(g)  DS.UG  AxlD  PJSLATED  PLArTTS 


Appropriation  Act,  1939 
Budget  Ustiuate,  1940.. 


$47,139 
47 , 139 


PROJECT  STATEIvIEI'IT 


Projects 

1938 

1939 

(E s  tinat Gf^ ) 

1940 

1.  Drug,  iioisonous,  insecticide, 
oil,  and  related  plant  investi- 
gati on 3 . 

$36,279 

V  jJjS  "UFXj.ia  UGQ, ) 

2.^ Hop  production  and  disease 
investigTitions. .  . , 

332 , 423 

$36 ,279 

Unobligated  balance.. 

1 1  j  520 

10,860 

10,360 

^  ^  56 

-  -  - 

To  tnl  app  rop ri a t i o  n . 

47,139 

47,139 

47,139 

I'OHIC  UITDEP  THIS  APPEOPPIATIOF 

of  planfrfMjpg^drugf  appropriation  consists  of  inyostlgations 

Oils,  drpAs  Oils? 

and  tlieir  possibilities  as  croo^Tn  the  Um  As  constituents, 

duction  Ulth  particular  refereje  to  the^  States;  also  studies  on  hop  pro-  ' 

hops  and  to  the  control  of  dHeeLs  jostle 

practices  and  the  deyelop.ent  of  th^  Lu  reHlt^L^t 

pharmaceuticals,  flavoring  materials  AerfHc  ““'afacturc  of  medicines 

paints  and  varnishes,  andHorltoTcoAoH't^H^r”""^""”^-  -atorials. 

nine  their  cnEtural  requirements  th-  I"  experimentally  to  deter- 

obtaining  the  001000^10^  01-0^0";  fto-ltH  handling,  the  methods  of 

ditlons,  the  possibilities  of  their  t,  *  ’  ^’-'alitios  under  various  con- 

noons,  and  the  cost  of  pJJduA-on  s  and  other 

agriculture.  production  as  a  basis  for  their  introduction  into  ilmcrican 

products.  In  50*6^0^86^8^0 "sources  most  of  these 

disturbances.  Their  domesti’c  -Drodnrt  •  available  during  extensive  uorld 

qualltv  for  the  consuming  ihustrlerHnd'^hr®" 

them  provides  noncompetitive  cash  ci-ous  for*  f  *he  plants  producing 

localities  during  peUods  of  stanirHo  f™""  *°  favorable 

farmers  are  entli-ely  unacqualHed  vi«i  fbr''’'  A 

much  infer, nation  must  be  obtained  bv  preHmlS^rvIn^csf  =  ’ 

e  preiimincuxj  investigations  to  provide  the 
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necessciry  'be-ckground  for  their  coronercicil  introduction*  Because  the  supply  of 
chestnut  v;ood,  v/hich  is  the  chief  source  of  tannin  for  the  tanning  industry, 
is  rapidly  "being  exhausted,  additional  sources  of  domestic  supply  are  souight. 

Hew  donestic  tannin  plants  v/hich  may  "be  grov/n  under  cultivation  are  "being 
studied  to  determine  their  cultural  requirements,  cost  of  production,  and 
value  as  possi"ble  commercial  sources  of  tannin.  This  is  primarily  the  o'bjective 
of  this  project. 

2,  Ho'p  Production  and  Disease  Investigations. — Under  this  project  hop 
growers  are  assisted  along  tv/o  linos:  (a)  The  relationship  of  various  produc¬ 
tion  factors  to  the  "brewing  qualities  of  hops  are  studied  as  a  means  of  bring¬ 
ing  about  e.  general  improvement  in  the  quality  and  uniformity  of  domestic  hops, 
a,nd  (b)  grov/ors  are  advised  regarding  cultural  practices  that  reduce  the 
spread  of  downy  mildew  and  other  diseases  and  instructed  in  the  use  of  fungicide 
sprays  and  dusts  to  control  the  losses  while  a  more  permanent  solution  is 
sought  throp.gh  the  development  of  new  varieties  with  good  commercial  qualities 
and  resistant  to  the  disease. 

The  brewing  industry  is  dependent  almost  entirely  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
States  for  its  supply  of  domestic  hops.  Unless  the  dov/ny  mildew  is  effective¬ 
ly  controlled  or  resistant  varieties  provided,  hop  grov/ing  may  have  to  be 
abandoned  in  many  localities  where  it  is  nov/  an  important  industry.  Aside 
from  the  economic  loss  suffered  by  the  established  growers,  the  resultant 
shortage  woudd  necessitate  more  extensive  use  of  the  more  expensive  foreign 
hops,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  cost  of  brewing. 
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(h)  DRY-LAi'!D  AGRICULTURE 


Appropriation  Act,  1939 .  $226,828 

Budget  Estimate,  1940 .  226,828 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1938 

1939  . 
(Estimated) 

1940 

(Estimated) 

Dry-land  agriculture  invest!- 
gat ions : 

(a)  Dry-land  field  crop  production 
investigations . . . 

$158,729 

$159,862 

$159,862 

(h)  Dry-land  fruit  and  vegetable 
-p  r  0  due  t  i  0  n  investigations . 

27,765 

28,277 

28,277 

(c)  Cooperative  farm  windbreak 
demonstrations  and  experi¬ 
mental  test  plantings . 

26,454 

23,689 

23,689 

(d)  Regra,ssing  investigations  in 
dry-land  areas . . 

101,000 

15,000 

15,000 

Received  by  transfer  for  regrassing 
investigations  from  "Salaries  and 
Expenses,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry": 
Cereal  crops  and  diseases . 

-  3,675 

Cotton  and  other  fiber  crops 

and  diseases . 

-  2,475 

—  _  - 

_  _  _ 

Experimental  greenliouse 

fiai  '.it,  p.npnr*.  e . . . 

460 

_ 

PoT'flg’R  p'rnpp  anrl  li"!  sea.se s,  ........ 

-  2,085 

_  _  — 

_  _  _ 

Forest  pathology . 

-  1,610 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

Fru.it  and  vegetable  crops  and 
diseases . 

-  7,115 

_  _  - 

_  _  _ 

ITatioiial  arboretum . 

235 

-  -  - 

—  —  — 

Plant  exploration  and  intro- 

-  1,375 

-  1,000 
-  2,000 

Soil-fertility  investigations . 

Sugar-ulan t  inve  s t i ga t i on  s . 

-  -  - 

-  -  _ 

Tobrccco  investigations.  . . . . 

825 

-  -  - 

- 

Western  irrigation  agriculture  . . . 

715 

-  -  - 

— 

Unobliga.ted  balance . . 

1,200 

_  _  — 

—  —  — 

Total  auoropriati on.  . . . 

(a)  291,578 

226,828 

226,828 

_ 

(a)  Includes  $76^000  appropriated  in  third  Deficiency  Act,  1937, 
for  regrassing  investigations  in  dry-land  areas. 
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1702IL  UivIEH  'ZtllS  APPROPPJATIOIT 

Ge  ne  i-^al  .--Under  this  approDriation  tlie  proDlens  of  agricultural  and 
horticulUiral  development  of  the  Great  Plains  and  Inter-mountain  areas,  a  region 
of  more  tha,n  400,000  square  miles,  classed  as  semiarid,  are  studied  at  field 
stations  to  obtain  the  fullest  possible  information  concerning  soil  and  climatic 
conditions  throughout  the  region  and  the  agricultural  effectiveness  of  each  of 
the  m.anj’'  different  methods  of  tillage  and  crop  rotations  that  can  be  considered 
as  more  or  less  suitable  for  this  region  where  irrigation  is  not  available. 

Pield  stations  are  maintained  at  Alsron,  Colo,,  'Tucumcari,  R.  Hex., 

Handan,  IT.  Dai:,,  Lawton,  Okla.  ,  Woodward,  Okla,  ,  Big  Spring,  Tex.,  Dalhart, 

Tex. ,  and  Sheridan,  Wyo.  At  these  stations  the  investigations  are  generally 
in  cooperation  with  the  State  E:cperimont  Steition;  facilities  also  are  provided 
for  investigations  by  other  divisions  of  the  Department. 

Investigations  are  also  conducted  at  stations  maintained  by  the  Division 
of  Irrigation  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  at  Huntley,  Montana,  and 
Hewell,  South  Dakota. 


Investigations  also  are  conducted  in  cooperation  v/ith  State  stations 
located  at  Colby,  Kans. ,  Garden  Cit^y  Kans, ,  Moccasin,  Mont,,  Dickinson, 

H.  Dak,,  Archer,  Wyo..,  Hays,  Kans.,  Havre,  Mont.,  Worth  Platte,  Webr.  , 
and  PencHeton,  Oreg. 

Diy'-land  agriculture  investigations  are  conducted  under  the  follov/ing 
main  activities: 

(a)  Dry-Land  Pield  Crop  Production  Investigations. — The  work  under  this 
project  consists  of  rotation  and  tillage  experiments  with  cereal  crops,  forage 
crops,  end  cotton,  and  studies  of  pasture  conservation  and  development  under 
dry-land  conditions  in  the  Great  Planns  and  Inter-mo'ontain  areas,  (The 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  cooperates  v/ith  livestock  experiments  at  Big  Spring, 
Texa^,  Crop  rotation,  cultural  methods,  and  pasture  practices  are  concerned 
not  onl3?-  witl,.  the  immediate  effects,  but  with  the  cpjnula,tive  effects,  in  in¬ 
creasing,  maintaining,  or  decreasing;  the  productivity  of  the  soil,  and  con- 
scqucntljr  must  be  continuous  and  of  long  duration. 

Pundcxiontal  differences  o::ist  between  soils  in  dry-fa,rming  areas  and 
those  in  huiiid  areas.  The  general  principles  basic  to  crop  production  rnder 
conditions  of  restricted  rainfall  involve  tillage  and  rotation  practices 
necessary  to  store  the  maximum  amount  of  moisture  in  the  soil  and  to  use  it 
efficient!;-  in  crop  production,  together  with  the  prevention  of  undesired  plant 
growth  vdiich  v;ould  exhaust  stored  moisture.  Tillage  practices  have  a  relation 
to  nitrification  and  the  storage  of  nitrates  with  direct  effects  on  crop  yields 
and  qualit;-.  Special  problems  are  connected  v/ith  preventing  erosion  by  v/ind 
and  water,  varietal  adaptation,  cropping  limitations,  and  other  factors.  On 
the  dry-land  field  stations  oa^rticular  attention  is  directed  to  outlining 
practices  v/hich  seem  best  in  the  light  of  present  information,  with  a  parallel 
development  of  underlying  xjrinciples. 


i 
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("b)  Dry-Land  Fruit  and  Ye{^eta,'ole  Production  Investi^'ations.  —  The  work 
under  thus  project  consists  of  demonstrations  of  the  f ea-sihility  of  grov/ing  in 
this  senia.rid  region  certain  fru.its  and  vege tables  which  can  he  produced  on  a 
home-garden  scale. 

(c )  Cooperative  Farm  V.'indhrealc  Demonstrations  and  Experimental  Test 
Plantings. — Under  this  project  trees  and  ornamental  plants  that  can  he  grown  in 
dry  regions  are  propagated  and  -placed  with  experimenters  for  testing,  and  demon¬ 
strations  of  trees  iDlanted  as  fcirm  windbreaks  are  developed  and  encouraged.  The 
dry  lands  na,tura,lly  are  treeless  regions,  hut  gratif3ung  success  has  a.ttcnded 
systematic  effort  to  determine  the  kinds  of  trees  and  methods  of  care  and  culture 
necessar:'  to  their  successful  growth  for  shade  a.nd  farmstead  protection, 

(d)  P-egrassing  Investigations  in  Dipp-Land  Areas. — This  project  provides 
for  invcstiga.tions  at  the  United  States  Southern  Great  Plains  Field  Station  at 
Woodward,  Oklahoma,  to  determine  the  most  efficient  and  cconom.ic  methods  for 
regrassing  largo  areas  and  for  the  i  ^provemont  and  development  of  grasses  and 
other  forage  iplants  suitable  for  use  under  suhhunid,  seraiarid,  or  dr^^-land 
conditions.  The  reestablishing  of  gra,sing  in  many  sections  of  the  Great  Plains 
is  basic  to  the  agriculture  of  the  entire  region.  Various  agencies  of  the 
Government  are  engaged  in  extensive  projects  in  the  area.  In  order  that  their 
■programs  ma^'  go  forward  on  a  sound,  efficient  basis,  more  comprehensive  research 
information  is  necessary.  The  investigations  of  the  Division  of  Dry-Land  Agri¬ 
culture  a,re  coordinated  vrith  those  of  the  Division  of  Forage  Crops  and  Diseases 
and  otiier  interested  agencies  in  a  concerted  attack  on  the  many  com.plex  problcm.s 
of  the  "dust  bov/1", 

(i)  FXPSPILAiTTAL  GE3LUK0USF  UAIUTEKAUCF 


Appropriation  Act,  1939 .  $77,372 

Buciget  Sstimate,  1940 .  77,372 


PPCUSCT  STATSIvIEUT 


Projects 

1938 

1939 

(Dstimated) 

194-0 

(Estimated) 

IvIaintcnancG  and  operation  of 
experimontal  greenhouses  and 
adjacent  exocrimentaJ  grounds 
anci  "olots . . 

$78,067 

460 

105 

$77,372 

$77,372 

Transferred  to  "Diy-Land  Agriculture" 

for  rcgra.ssing  i_iV<-.stigations . 

Unobl i.-’cAod  baAance . 

TotaA  a-Toro-o-'-ia-tion .  . . 

78,632 

77,372 

77,372 

i 


i 
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■.'■OPZ  UI^Pl  It. is  Iff'PEOPPjATIOl-y 

The  Bureau  naiiitains  a  re.ngo  of  thirty- two  greenhouses,  suppler,  on  ted  hy 
a  snail  adjacent  outdoor  aroo.,  to  provide  for  experinental  v.'ork  v/i  th  a  v;ide 
range  of  plants.  The  greenhouses  are  operated  to  furnish  necessary  experi¬ 
mental  facilities  to  the  several  appropriation  items,  particularly  those 
dealing  uith  the  diseases  of  plants  caused  hy  hacteria,  fungi,  or  nonas. 
Provision  is  also  nade  for  the  naintenanco  of  experinental  plants  for  hyoridiza- 
tion  or  other  plant-h reeding  or  plant-physiological  studies, 

(j)  FORAGE  CROPS  AED  DISEASES 

Appropriation  Act,  1939 .  $294,993 

Allotment  for  transfer  in  1940  Estimates  from 
"Seed  Investigations"  (incident  to  transfer 
of  regulatory  uork  'Lmder  that  item  to  the 

Agricultural  ilarketing  Service), .  4  3 ,450 

Total  available,  1939 .  298,443 

Budget  Estimate,  1940 .  308,450 

Increase .  10,007 


PROJECT  STATEIvSET 


Projects 

1938 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1940 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

1.  Alfalfa  investigations . 

2.  Clover  investigations . 

3.  Soybean  -investigations . 

$58,204 

28 , 550 
19,225 

$57,976 

28 , 544 
18,820 

$57,976 

28 , 544 
18,820 

-  -  - 

4.  Lespodeza,  cowpoa,  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  Icguxic  investigations 

5.  Grass  investigations.  ...  . . . 

Transferred  to  "Dry-Land  Agricu].- 

turo"  for  rog'rassing  investi¬ 
gations,  . . . 

39,108 

153,575 

2,085 

39 , 650 
153 , 453 

39,650 

163,460 

+  $10,007  (1) 

Unobligated  ba,lance . . 

2,886 

_ _ 

—  —  — 

Totc.1  appropriation, 

(a) 

303,643 

(a) 

298 , 443 

308,450 

+  10,007 

(a)  Amounts  for  1958  and  1939  include  allotment  of  $3,450  as  set  forth 
in  first  table  above  (transferred  in  Estimates  for  1940), 

IITCRTASE 

(l)  An  increase  of  $10,007  to  revegetate  abandoned,  over-grazed,  and 
drought-stricken  lands  in  the  "Du-st  3ov/l"  ,  where  serious  problems  have  been 
encountered  in  securing  stands  of  either  native  or  introduced  grass  species. 

In  any  intelligent  solution  of  the  serious  problem  of  land  use  in  the  Southern 
Great  Plains  there  must  be  regrassing  of  extensive  areas  which  have  been  plowed 
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for  whca-f  and  other  cro-ps,  Dr.t  ^vhicL  disastrous  experience  has  sho\TO  cannot  he 
left  in  such  use.  The  severe  drought  of  the  middle  thirties  and  overgra.zing 
incident  to  short  food  supplies  also  have  so  depleted  corta,in  grasslands  as-  to 
nocossita-to  regrassing.  Methods  a.nd  grass  materials  to  accomplish  this  immense 
task  are  so  faults'"  that  with  present  knov/lodge  it  can  he  accomplished  only  with 
great  waste  of  funds  and  effort.  Research  to  correct  this  situation  is  impera¬ 
tive.  The  President  and  the  Congress  have  recognized  the  vital  necessitj"  for 
such  research  and  at  the  Woodward  (Okla. )  Field  Station  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  have  provided  a  dam  to  impound  v;ater  intended  to  he  used  for  grass 
breeding,  seed  production,  and  regrassing  research  for  the  Dust  Bowl  area. 

These  facilities  will  shortlj''  he  ready  for  use.  The  increase  of  $10,007  is 
needed  to  provide  means  to  conduct  the  research  made  possible  by  the  new 
facilities.  Without  this  additional  amount  the  now  facilities  cannot  he  used 
effectively,  and  the  primary  object  for  providing  them  cannot  he  achieved. 

WOBIi  UDDER  TRIS  APPROPRIATION 

General, — Research  under  this  a/opropriation  includes  studies  in  the 
production  and  improvement  of  plants  used  for  hay,  pasturage,  and  cover  crops, 
some  attention  being  given  to  fine  turfs  used  in  lawns,  parks,  airports,  etc,; 
the  control  of  diseases  of  those  plants;  and  determination  of  their  relative 
hay,  pasture,  aiid  cover-crop  values,  their  habits  of  growth,  mode  of  in¬ 
heritance,  seeding  habits,  and  the  possibility  of  their  economic  utilizc.tion. 

1,  Alfalfo.  Investigations, — The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  study 
existing  species  and  varieties  of  alfajfa  v/hich  have  been  assembled  from  both 
foreign  a-nd  domestic  sources,  vrith  a  view  to  selecting  and  breeding  varieties 
specially  suited  to  various  soil  and  climatic  conditions;  study  the  disea.ses 
of  alfalfa  and  effective  control  measures,  through  breeding  or  otherwise;  and 
improve  cultural  practices  as  a  means  of  rendering  production  as  stable  and 
profitable  as  possible.  Species,  varieties,  and  regional  strains  of  alfalfa 
from,  coermon  sources  of  seed  are  compared  in  8.  number  of  different  regions 
throughout  the  United  States,  Relative  winter  hardiness  and  disease  resistance 
are  determined,  hay  and  seed  values  treasured,  and  factors  influencing  seed- 
setting  studied,  including  the  effect  of  Lygu.s,  a  plant-bug  which  injures  the 
flowers.  Breeding  is  enroloyed  to  effect  i-'provement  in  hay  and  seed  production, 
as  well  as  resistamce  to  cold  and  disease,  C-ultural  studies  are  undertaken  to 
solve  problems  arising  from  specific  conditions.  Drought,  cold,  disease,  and 
other  factors  which  periodicaUly  limit  alfalfa  production  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  Sta.tes  may  be  met  most  effectively  through  the  use  of  better  farm 
practice,  i.mproved  varieties,  and  methods  of  culture  specially  adapted  to 
specific  soil  and  climatic  requirements.  Hardiness  in  alfalfa  is  sought  by 

all  grov'crs,  and  the  results  of  current  research  indicate  the  possibility  of 
making  available  Vcirieties  and  strains  possessing  unusual  hardiness  as 
measured  by  relative  resisto^nce  to  drought  and  disease,  particularly  bacterial 
v/ilt — a  disease  which  reduces  the  life  of  alfalfa  from  ten  to  three  years  and 
necessitates  special  cu-ltural  practices. 

2,  Glover  Investigations. — The  object  of  this  project  is  to  study  causes 
of  clover  failure;  introduce  into  agricultural  use  new  species  and  varieties; 
and  study  the  diseases  of  clover,  cultural  factors,  and  the  possibility  of 
breeding  improved  varieties.  The  work  involves  the  testing  of  all  available 
species,  varieties,  and  regional  strains  at  different  field  stations  under 
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v/idel;’  varying  environments;  maintenance  of  nurseries  of  red,  sweet,  and  other 
clovers  for  observation  and  as  sources  of  breeding  material;  and  cu.ltural  ex¬ 
periments,  disease  studies,  and  develoioment  of  breeding  technique  to  secure 
varieties  resistant  to  disease  and  winter-killing.  Clovers  constitute  the 
basis  of  good-crop-rotation  sj^stems  in  ;.:ost  of  the  important  agricultural 
areas  of  the  United  States.  In  these  areas  their  culture  is  fundamental  in 
soil  conservation  and  livestock  production.  The  frequent  failures  of  red 
clover  and  cultniral  difficulties  with  sweet  clover  maize  it  necessary  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  study  of  factors  controlling  the  successful  production  of  these 
important  crops.  The  problem  of  retaining  white  and  other  clovers  in  pa,sture 
mixtures  with  grasses  is  of  warticular  importance  at  this  time  a;nd  is  command¬ 
ing  widespreoxl  attention.  Strains  of  red  clover  far  superior  to  common  strains 
have  been  isolated,  and  their  perfection  and  establishment  in  farm  practice 
would  reduce  losses  now  incurred  by  farmers  through  clover  failure,  Compa.rable 
progress  is  being  made  with  sweet  clover  in  the  Uestern  States  and  with  white 
clovers  in  the  i'Tortheastern  States, 

3,  Soybean  Investigati ons, — This  project  aims  to  improve  varieties  of 
soybeans  being  successfully  grown  in  the  United  States  and  to  find  improved 
varieties  for  regions  now  lacking  suitable  varieties  for  forage,  green  manure, 
pasturage,  and  seed  in  the  oil  and  food  industries,  with  special  attention  to 
oil  and  -protein  content,  nutritive  value,  grann  yield,  and  quality  of  beans; 
to  test  numerous  introductions  Cvnd  selections  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States,  in  cooperation  ’vith  Federal  aiad  State  experiment  stations;  to  study 
adaptations  of  soybean  varieties  and  selections  and  compare  their  values  for 
forage,  food,  a,nd  industrial  purposes,  A  tenfold  increa.se  in  the  tota.l  pro¬ 
duction  of  soybeans  in  the  United  Sta.tcs  between  1925  .and  1937  brought  tlii  s 
crop  to  a,  position  of  major  importance  industrially  as  well  as  agriculturally. 

Its  P.SC  as  a  fora.gc  plant  will  continue  and  probably  greatly  extend,  and  v/ith 
the  rapid  development  of  the  soybean  oil  and  food  industries  a.  con sidcra.bly 
increased  acreage  for  seed  production  no,y  be  expected.  There  arc  more  than 
100  oil  mills  and  food  factories  in  the  United  States  which  have  a  crushing 
capacity  of  50,000,000  bushels  of  soybeans  annually.  The  seed  crop  alone  in 
1936  v?as  valued  at  $32,791,000,  and  this  is  estimated  as  representing  about 
one-third  of  the  total  value  of  the  soybean  crop  in  that  year.  Soybeans  are 
very  susceptible  to  soil  and  climatic  influence,  and  there  is  need  for  continued 
research  to  satisfy  both  agriciiltural  and  industrial  demands  for  superior  varietie 

d ,  Lespodeza,  Cov/pea,  and  Ivii scellanoous  Legwjne  Investigations ,  —  The 
object  of  this  work  is  to  dctom'’.ine  the  best  species  of  lespcdczas,  cowpeas, 
and  crotalarias,  loading  summer  forage  and  cover  crops,  and  varieties  of  vetches 
and  other  winter  legumes;  to  study  cultural  problems  and  methods  of  utilization 
in  soil  conservation,  forage,  and  other  uses;  to  select  improved  varieties,  study 
seed-supply  problems,  and  try  to  develop  disease-control  measures;  to  test  seed 
of  all  available  species  and  varieties  at  appropriate  field  stations,  and  deter¬ 
mine  the  best  methods  of  production  and  utilization.  By  far  the  greatest  part 
of  the  land  south  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  Rivers  and  from  the  Atl3,ntic  Ocean 
to  the  Ozan'ks  consists  of  acid  soils.  On  these  soils  alfalfa  and  clover  ca.n  . 
not  be  grown  without  excessive  liming,  at  prohibitive  cost.  The  need  for  find¬ 
ing  acid-tolerant  crops  vdiicii  will  grow  on  those  soils  and  thereby  aid  in  soil 
conscrva.tion,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  fora,gc,  is  imperative.  The  Buroa.u 
of  Plant  Industry  already  has  introduced  one  lespedeza  so  well  suited  to  soil 
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and  climatic  conditions  in  the  region  descrilDed  that  in  ten  years  the  acreage 
has  increased  from  nothing  to  7,000,000  acres.  Continued  shifts  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  calling  for  summer  pasturage,  v/ill  resp.lt  in  extended  use  of  these  crops. 
In  the  meantime,  some  winter-acid- tolerant  legumes,  as  Austrian  peas,  are 
"being  limited  "by  disease,  and  the  -oro'blem  of  developing  varieties  resistant 
to  disease  has  arisen  to  demand  active  interest  on  the  part  of  plant  "breeders 
and  pathologists. 

5.  Grass  I:ivestigations.  —  This  project  includes  the  tost  of  introduced 
and  native  species  and  the  selection  a.nd  hrccding  of  superior  varieties  and 
regional  strains  for  use  as  hay  or  pcosturage  or  in  fine  turfs;  study  of  the 
reaction  of  grasses  to  various  environmental  fo.ctors  and  different  intensities 
of  use;  stp.dy  of  growth  and  fruiting  hahits  or  life  history  of  grasses  as  a 
means  of  insuring  full  utilization  and  adeq^p.ate  seed  production;  development 
of  disea,se  control  measures;  comparison  of  species  and  varieties  under  field 
conditions  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States;  selection  of  superior  strains 
of  different  types  and  their  study  v/ith  reference  to  productiveness,  nutri¬ 
tive  value,  and  seeding  hahits;  further  improvement  throp.gh  hyoridization; 
development  of  methods  designed  to  insu.re  seed  supplies  of  the  more  promising 
strains;  and  cultural  tests  to  detenaine  suitable  methods  of  seeding  and 
establishing  turfs  and  of  maintaining  them  luider  use,  free  from  weeds  and 
disea,sos.  Over  one-half  of  the  total  land  area  of  the  United  States  is 
utilized  in  some  degree  as  pasturage.  Grasses  arc  the  foundation  of  practical¬ 
ly  3.11  pasture  flora  and,  in  addition,  they  contribute  over  one- third  of  the 
hay  produced  in  the  United  States.  Their  high  value  as  soil  cover  in  soil- 
erosion  control  is  generally  recognized,  as  is  their  importance  in  lav/ns  and 
fine  turfs  for  ornamental  and  rccrcationa.l  use  or  for  the  protection  and 
beautification  of  highv'ays  and  railroe.d  right-of-ways.  I-.Iajor  adjustment  in 
a.gri cul tura.1  pra.cticc  in  the  interest  of  soil  conservation  end  for  other 
reasons  are  calling  for  still  \vider  use  of  grasses,  and  it  is  likely  that  an 
urgent  demand  for  information  pertainirg  to  then  v/ill  persist  indefinitely. 

Yet,  vritli  no  other  forage  pla.nts  is  there  a  greater  lack  of  definite  infor¬ 
mation  on  species,  varieties,  possibility  of  improvement,  and  use.  The 
greatest  possible  use  of  grasses  will  not  be  rea,lized  until  knowledge  con¬ 
cerning  these  important  forage  plants  is  increased  to  a  point  where  it  v;ill 
be  as  in.ti:ia,tc  and  comprehensive  as  present  ionowledge  of  corn  and  other  cereals. 
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(k)  FOPZST  PATHOLOGY 


Appropriation  Act,  1939. .  $255,392 

Budget  Sstino.te,  1940 .  255,392 


PPOJECT  STATELISITT 


Projects 

1938 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

(Estimated) 

1.  Disco-ses  of  forest  trees  and 

forest  products.  Investigations 
of . 

$132,111 

$132,569 

$132,369 

2,  Diseases  of  shade  trees,  shrubs. 

and  chestnut  orchards.  Investi¬ 
gations  of . 

51,005 

50,948 

50,948 

3.  Epidemic  tree  diseases,  Investi- 

.  gations  of . . . . 

Transferred  to  dry-land  agricultr.re 

72,071 

71,875 

71,875 

for  reg-’ass-ing  investigations . 

1,610 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

Unobliga,ted  ba.larce . . . 

2,795 

—  —  « 

Total  a.ppropriation . 

259,592 

255,392 

255,392 

WOPK  mUMR  THIS  APPPOPPJATIOi; 

Gene ral . — Under  this  appropriation  investigations  are  conducted  on  the 
diseases  of  forest  trees,  shc.de  trees,  and  shruhs,  with  particular  reference 
to  control  methods;  also  studies  on  the  decay  and  discoloration  of  logs,  Inahcr, 
pulpwood,  posts,  aid  other  forest  products.  The  same  organisms  frequently  cause 
diseases  of  "both  forest  and  shade  trees,  and  some  of  the  fungi  found  in  stmctural 
timher  ma-y  also  co.use  losses  in  stending  trees.  The  Hational  Government,  in 
its  Forest  and  Park  Services,  directly  controls  large  forest  areas;  hence  these 
investigations  arc  of  direct  service  to  the  Goveniment  in  the  administration  of 
its  own  xDro'pcrtics  in  addition  to  their  value  to  private  wood  producers  and 
wood  users.  The  State  agricudtural  experiment  stations  o.rc  paying  relatively 
little  attention  to  forest  and  shade-trees  diseases.  The  extensive  develop¬ 
ment  in  forestry  during  recent  years,  including  such  activities  as  the  soil- 
erosion  v;ork,  enlargement  of  national  forests  in  the  East,  State  and  Government 
civilian  conservation  camp  work,  and  the  Tennessee  Vallejr  development,  have  all 
placed  increasing  demands  on  the  services  of  the  jpathologists  of  this  Division, 

Tree-disease  work,  in  cooperation  with  the  U,  S.  Forest  Service  and  in- 
some  cases  -'ith  State  agencies,  is  centered  at  the  following  points:  San 
Francisco,  Calif,;  Hew  Haven,  Conn,;  Hew  Orleans,  La.;  Horri stown ,  H.  J,; 
Alhuquerque ,  H,  Hex,;  Asheville,  H.  C.;  Portland,  Oreg, ;  Philadelphia,  Pa,; 
and  Madison,  Uis.  The  m.ajor  portion  of  the  shade-tree  work  is  centered  at  Her/ 
Haven,  Conn,,  though  each  of  the  other  oranch  offices  does  some  vrork  on  this 
general  prohlem  with  particular  reference  to  the  surrounding  region. 
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1»  diseases  of  Forest  Trees  and  Forest  Products, --T7ork  under  tliis 
project,  ce.rried  on  mainly  in  cooperation  v/ith  the  Forest  Service,  consists 
of  investi;^ations  of  the  native  diseases  attacking  forest  nursery  stocic, 
plantations,  and  standing  trees  in  the  forests,  as  v/'^ll  as  the  fungous  dis¬ 
colorations  and  decays  of  logs,  lumher,  etc.  Research  on  the  long-introduced 
diseases,  chestnut  hlight  and  white-pino  hlister  rust,  is  also  included,  form¬ 
ing  a  oasis  for  the  development  of  resistant  forest  chestnuts  and  for  the 
local  control  of  the  rust. 

The  management  of  Government,  State,  and  private  forests  on  a  profitahlc 
oasis  depends  upon  the  prevention  of  loss  from  disease  and  decay.  Rurscry  dis¬ 
eases  must  he  controlled,  hoth  for  economical  production  of  planting  stock  and 
to  insure  hea,lthy  trees  for  starting  field  plantations.  Because  of  the  long 
life  of  forest  trees,  study  of  their  discc.sos  must  he  continuous  over  a,  period 
of  years.  The  neu  method  of  approach  is  to  consider  the  effect  of  diseases  on 
the  stiuid  and  the  tiraoer  yield  rather  than  on  the  individual  tree  and  aims  at 
preventing  losses  through  changes  in  the  methods  of  forest  management  rather  than 
hy  individu.al  treatment.  Investigations  of  fungous  injury  to  forest  products 
are  under  v;ay,  inckading  the  last  phases  of  a  campaign  against  sap  stain,  for 
which  the  Southern  lumbermen  furnished  part  of  the  hands,  as  well  as  investi¬ 
gations  of  other  problems  to  meet  the  dema,nds  for  information  by  various  groups 
of  wood  producers  and  consuners.  The  imuroved  control  methods  developed  in 
this  work  have  already  com.e  into  large-scale  use  and  are  resulting  in  better 
lumber  for  tnc  domestic  consumer,  as  well  as  aiding  Southern  Irunber  to  compete 
in  the  foreign  market,  Southvrestern  farmers  have  been  aided  in  securing  durable 
fence  posts,  A  service  of  unique  type  has  been  rendered  to  forestry  in  the 
determination  for  several  forest  regions  of  the  methods  of  logging  slash  dis¬ 
posal  that  favor  most  rapid  decay  and  thus  decrease  of  the  fire  hazard,  (The 
Forest  Service,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Engineering,  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Scx’vice,  and  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  cooperating.) 

2,  Eisoasos  of  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Chestnut  Orchards.  —  Street, 
pa,rk,  and  ornamental  trees  make  up  a  material  x^urt  of  the  wealth  of  this 
country.  Intangible  values,  such  as  reduction  of  temperature  in  summer  and 
the  enhancement  of  the  beauty  of  a  place,  are  difficult  to  estimate.  Losses 
of  trees  from  diseases,  unfavorable  climatic  factors,  and  decay  of  the  heart- 
wood,  with  resulting  breaiaage,  are  taking  place  in  every  locality  of  the 
country.  The  primary  object  of  the  work  under  this  project  is  the  prevention 
or  reduction  of  these  losses.  liost  of  the  disean-s  have  never  been  investigated 
and  others  have  been  only  partially  studied.  Improved  methods  of  tree  repair 
and  better  v/ound  dressings  are  being  studied.  However,  a 'large  part  of  the  funds 
of  this  nroject  is  reqired  to  determine  the  diseases  and  answer  the  corres¬ 
pondence  sent  in  by  the  general  public. 

The  increased  number  of  visitors  in  National  and  Stake  parks  ha,ve 
created  nov/  problems,  particularly  ■'■uth  refer  nee  to  the  packing  of  soil  around 
the  more  valunble  trees  and  diseased  conditions  resulting.  Many  invaluable 
sites  have  already  been  severely  injured.  These  problems  and  various  others 
dealing  v/itk  pr.rk  conditions  are  being  studied  in  cooijeration  with  the  national 
Park  Service  and  some  of  the  Stata  parks. 
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The  iiicixjiont  chcstnixt-orcir.rd  inc'aiGtr^  in  the  Sc..st  v/as  '.Tipod  out  op 
chestnut  hi i ^lit .  Blight- resistant  strains  of  chestnut  introduced  hy  this 
Bureau  c-re  being  extensively  tested  as  a  basis  for  an  orchard  industry. 
nany  thousouids  of  seedlings,  those  in  vrhich  resistance  to  the  blight  and  root 
disease  are  coi'^bined  v:ith  desirable  horticultu.ral  quoilities  are  being  selected. 
Extensive  breeding  v/ork  to  secure  valuable  hybrids  is  under  nay.  As  ue  nor¬ 
mally  import  20  to  25  million  pounds  of  chestnuts  from  Europe,  this  is  an 
agricultural  industry  that  ca,n  be  developed  \7ithout  danger  of  overproduction 
for  many  yoa,rs.  In  the  Western  States,  r/herc  the  blight  is  not  yet  established, 
most  of  the  planted  chestnuts  arc  blight  susceptible,  and  efforts  are  being 
made  to  eradicate  the  few  infections  already  foujid  in  that  region  and  to  ;mt 
the  industry  on  a  basis  of  blight-resistant  trees.  (Ilationo,!  Park  Service 
cooperating,  ) 

3,  E'pidonic  Tree  Diseases. — This  project  covers  the  investiga,tion  of 
threatening  diseases  of  forest  and  shade  trees  and  those  recently  discovered 
in  the  United  States.  Knowledge  of  the  causal-  a,gents  and  their  behavior  and 
the  discovery  of  control  methods  may  at  that  time  make  possible  the  ridding 
of  the  country  of  these  diseases  before  they  become  established.  The  work 
must  meet  emergencies  a.s  they  arise.  The  Di.itch  elm  disease,  discovered  in 
a  small  way  in  1930  in  Ohio  and  more  recently  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  Uest 
Virginia,  Indiana,  and  Pennsylvania,  is  now  very  serious  around  Kew  York  City, 
in  Kew  Jersey-,  Ee^v  York,  and  Connecticut,  where  thousands  of  affected  trees 
have  been  found.  It  threatens  the  life  of  the  American  elm.  The  investiga¬ 
tions  made  under  this  project  furnish  the  foundation  for  the  joint  Federo,! 
and  State  eradication  campaign  now  under  way.  The  European  larch  canker  in¬ 
fection  found  in  Massachusetts  is  important  to  the  larch  forests  of  the 
northern  and  Uestem  States.  The  cause  and  control  of  a  canker  disease  of 
pitch  pines  is  being  studied,  A  noodle  fungus  has  recently  caused  great 
destruction  of  Douglas  fir  irj.  Europe  and  studios  have  been  started  on  rclr„tcd 
fungi  recently  found  in  this  country.  The  twig  blight  of  the  ponderosa  pine 
in  Arizona  and  ITe'v  1-iexico  is  being  evaluated.  Epidemic  dying  of  sycajcore  in 
Philadelphia.,  Baltimore,  and  Hew  Orleans  has  caused  much  concern  among  cit:" 
foresters,  Mil  low  scab  has  spread  over  ilew  England  and  southwesterly  through 
Hew  York  and  Pennsylvania  and  has  recently  been  found  in  the  mountains  of 
North  Carolina..  This  disease  has  an  important  potential  bearing  on  the  use 
of  willov/s  in  erosion  control,  A  killing  disease  of  the  wild  persimmon  in 
Tennessee  is  being  investigated.  The  American  persir.vion  is  important  in 
erosion  control,  (Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  cooperating.) 
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(1)  ?RUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  CROPS  Ai'ID  DISEASES 


Appropriation  Act,  1939 .  $1,289,182 

Allotment  for  transfer  in  1940  Estimates  from 
"Seed  Investigations"  (incident  to  transfer 
of  regulatory  work  under  that  item  to  the 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service. . . .  +  7,800 

Total  available,  1939 . . .  1,296,982 

Budge  t  Estimate  ,  1940 . . .  1,296 , 982 


PROJECT  STALSIvIENT 


Projects 

1938 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1.  Deciduous  fruit  investigations,... 

$285,409 

$282,182 

$282,182 

2,  Citrus,  avocado,  and  other  sub¬ 
tropical  fimit  investigations . 

108,703 

107,755 

107,755 

3.  Nut  investigations . 

120,958 

239,524 

239,524 

4.  Vegetable  "investigations . 

234,183 

72 , 737 

231,732 

231,732 

5.  Floricul tural  and  ornamental 

horticultural  plant  investigations. 

71,961 

71,961 

6.  Nursery  stock  and  farm  ^7indbreak 
inve  stigations . 

66,802 

66,848 

66,848 

7.  Potato  investigations . 

78,072 

87,223 

87,223 

8.  Methods  of  handling,  transportation 
and  storage,  aiid  market  diseases 
of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flo7;ers. 
Investigations  of.. . 

168,366 

166,443 

166,443 

9.  Investigations  of  variety  sui t- 
abilit3^.  and  quality  in  relation  to 
fruit  and  vegetable  utilization.... 

43,857 

43,314 

43,314 

Transferred  to  "Dry- Land  Agriculture" 
for  regrassing  investigations . 

7,115 

^ 

Unobl"i  gated  boJance . 

1,080 

-  -  - 

—  —  — 

Total  apuropri'"' tion . 

(a) 

1,187,282 

(a) 

1,296,982 

1,296,982 

(a)  Amounts  for  1938  and  1939  include  a,llotment  of  $7,800  as  set  forth 
in  first  table  above  (transferred  in  Estimates  for  1940). 


70RK  Ul-TDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


General . — Under  this  a'oproprio.tion  investigations  are  conducted  to  de¬ 
termine  the  best  methods  of  culture  under  different  environmental  conditions, 
also  methods  of  propagation,  brooding,  selection,  production  of  high-qualitj^ 
orchard  fruits,  small  fruits,  nuts,  vegetables,  ornamentals,  nursery  stocks, 
and  related  plants.  The  interrelation  of  various  orchard-management  practices 
and  problems  concerned  v/ith  the  nutrition  an.d  physiology  of  the  various  horti- 
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cultural  plants  arc  studied.  Investigations  for  determining  the  proper  stage 
of  maturitj'  and  the  host  methods  of  harvesting,  loacking,  shipping,  aaid  storing 
horticultural  products  are  conducted,  including  studies  of  the  physiological 
and  related  changes  in  pcrishaolcs  during  storage  and  marketing.  Suitability 
of  different  horticultural  varieties  for  the  making  of  "by-products  is  determined. 
In  addition  to  cooperative  activities  with  the  State  agricultural  experiment 
stations,  other  "bureaus  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  investigations  are  carried 
on  at  field  stations,  laboratories,  and  offices  at  the  following  points; 

Field  Stations  (G-overnm e n t- owned  land ) 


Beltsville,  Maryland 
Brownv;ood,  Texas  (long  lease) 

Charleston,  South  Carolina 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming  (long  lease) 

Fresno,  California 

Field  Stations  (land  furnished) 


Indio,  California 
Meridian,  Mississippi 
Oakville,  California 
Robson,  Louisiana 


Bustis,  Florida 
Fort  Valley,  Georgia 
Greeley,  Colorado 
0  r 1 an  do  ,  FI o  r i da 
Palo  Alto,  California. 


Philema,  Georgia 

Presque  Isle,  Maine 

La  Jolla  (Torrey  Pines),  California 

Willard,  Worth  Carolina 


Field  Laboratories 


Albany,  Georgia 
Austin,  Texa.s 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Corvallis,  Oregon 
Bast  Wareham,  Mass. 
Fayetteville,  Ark. 
Hood  River,  Oregon 


Logan,  Utah 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Madison,  Wisconsin 
Medford-,  Oregon 
Hew  York,  W.  Y. 
Pemberton,  H.  J. 
Pomona,  California 

Field  Offices 


Riverside,  California 
Shreveport,  Louisiana 
Columbia,  Missouri 
Vincennes,  Indiana 
Wenatchee,  Washington 
Yakima,  Washington 


Riverside,  California  Sacramento,  California 

1,  Deciduous  Fruit  Investigations. — These  investigations  cover  pro¬ 
duction,  breed-ing,  and.  disease  control  for  apples,  pears,  peaches,  cherries, 
plums,  apricots,  grapes,  raspberries,  strawberries,  cranberries,  and  other 
orchardi  and.  small  fruits.  The  influence  of  pruning,  fruit  thinning,  soil-im- 
provemont  crops,  fertilizers,  and  other  orchard  mojiagement  practices  on  yield., 
regularity  of  crops,  and  queUitj'  of  fruit  is.  studied;  also  the  functioning  of 
fruit  trees  ruidcr  varying  soil  moisture  conditions.  Cultural  methods  for  straw¬ 
berries,  including  effects  of  different  plant  nutrients  on  production,  firmness, 
and  quality  of  the  fruit,  arc  under  investigation.  The  best  root  stocks  end 
varieties  for  grapes  in  the  Southeast  and.  in  the  vinifera  grape  regions,  especial¬ 
ly  in  Californio.,  arc  being  determined.  Thrcngh  fruit  breeding  and  bud.  selection 
stud.ies  v/ith  o.pples,  pears,  pca,chcs,  plums,  grapes,  raspberries,  stro.wbcrrics , 
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cranlDcrric  s ,  and  other  small  fruits,  improved  varieties  of  high  quality  and  dis¬ 
ease  resistance  are  "being  developed.  Through  introduction,  "breeding,  and 
selection,  fruit  varieties  are  being  developed  that  are  adapted  to  ?/ithstand 
severe  drought  and  cold  conditions.  Destructive  fungous,  bacterial,  virus, 
and  physiological  diseases  of  all  the  more  important  kinds  of  deciduous  fruits 
are  studied  for  the  purpose  of  determining  their  life  histories,  methods  of 
dissemination,  means  of  infection,  and  methods  of  control  through  spraying, 
disinfection,  fumigation,  eradication,  breeding  of  resistant  varieties,  or 
other  moans.  Dfforts  are  made  to  develop  new  fungicides  superior  in  effective¬ 
ness  to  those  now  gencrallj'-  in  use  and  which  v/ill  not  cause  injury  to  host 
plants.  These  investigations  arc  designed  to  determine  methods  for  reducing 
the  cost  of  production  and  at  the  same  tine  result  in  a  more  uniform  and 
stable  production  of  high-quality  fruit. 

Ir.mcnse  investments  arc  represented  by  the  apple  and  oth^r  deciduous 
fruit  industries.  The  production  of  apples  varies  from  around  120,000,000  to 
more  than  200,000,000  bushels  annually,  with  a  valuation  ranging  from  less  than 
$100,000,000  to  nearly  $120,000,000,  depending  on  crop  and  market  conditions. 

The  aniiual  valuation  of  the  peach  crop  formerly  averaged  around  $60,000,000, 
though  in  recent  years  it  ho-s  rangpd  from  about  $36,000,000  to  around  $50,000,000. 
The  grape  crop  in  recent  yca.rs  ho-s  varied  in  annual  value  from  about  $35,000,000 
to  more  than  $50,000,000.  In  fomcr  years  the  average  was  considerably  grca,tcr. 
The  strawberry  crop  in  normal  years  has  a  farm  value  of  $35,000,000  to 
$38,000,000.  The  farm  value  of  the  other  deciduous  fruits  adds  many  more 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  tota,!.  Annual  losses  due  to  the  more  prevalent  fruit 
diseases  have  been  estimated  at  about  $50,000,000.  Disastrously  large  propor¬ 
tions  of  fru.it  crops  are  frequently  lost  by  growers,  from  disease  and  other 
causes  iDotentially  preventable,  their  income  being  reduced  proportionately. 

The  development  and  use  of  suitable  disease  control  methods  would  largely 
prevent  many  such  losses  and  aid  greatly  in  stabilizing  annual  crop  production  - 
a  factor  of  basic  importance  to  the  grower  and  consumer  alike  and  to  the  fruit 
industry  generally.  One  of  the  most  serious  handicaps  of  the  fruit  grower  is 
the  wide  fluctuation  froir  year  to  year  in  the  size  of  the  crop  and  its  cash 
return.  The  orchard  management  studies  o.re  projected  v;ith  a  view  to  inducing 
regular  annual  crops  of  high  quality.  Specific  methods,  often  quite  different, 
must  be  developed  because  of  the  different  regional  conditions  under  which 
fruit  is  grown.  Host  fruit  varieties  in  cultivation  originated  as  chance 
seedlings;  j3^”Ctically  all  of  them  arc  faulty  in  variop.s  wa,ys.  Fruit  breed¬ 
ing  is  condp.cted  to  develop  disease-resistant  varieties  ho.ving  better  eating 
quality,  better  adapted  to  various  local  conditions,  and  possessing  superior 
merit  for  shixoping,  storing,  canning,  drying,  or  preservation  by  other  methods. 

The  bud-selection  work  accomplishes  similar  results  by  taking  advantage  of 
bud  mutc.tions  as  they  occp.r  in  nature.  These  lines  of  investigation  are  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  fruit  growers  in  the  solution  of  problems  which  serious¬ 
ly  reduce  net  income  and  which  as  individuals  they  are  not  in  a  position  to 
solve. 

2,  Citrus,  Avocado,  and  Other  Subtropical  Fruit  Investigations. — Efforts 
are  being  made  through  breeding  and  bud-selection  methods  to  develop  improved 
citrus  varieties  resistant  to  disease  and  capable  of  producing  more  regular  and 
profitable  yields,  more  satisfactory  understocks  arc  being  sought,  and  the 
effects  of  tree  pruning,  soil  management,  f crtiliza.ti on ,  and  leaf  area  on  the 
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yield,  texture,  storage,  and  shipping  quality  are  heing  determined.  Specied 
attention  is  "being  given  to  all  production  prolDlems  concerned  in  growing  Satsuma 
oranges  in  the  Gulf  States,  Variety  studies,  studies  of  pollination,  prv.ning, 
and  soil-management  requirements,  "breeding  and  propagation  investigations,  and 
studies  of  factors  affecting  quality  are  "being  conducted  v/ith  dates,  avocados, 
mangos,  figs,  and  other  su'btropical  fruits.  Diseases  of  citrus  a,nd  other  su"b- 
tropica.1  fruits  are  studied  to  determine  their  causes,  methods  of  disseminc.tion 
and  infection,  effects  on  the  host  plants,  and  the  mst  effective  and  prcxtical 
means  of  prevention  or  control. 

For  the  years  1931-34  the  average  farm  value  of  citrus  fruits  W3,s  a"bor.t 
$98,000,000.  The  corresponding  figure  for  the  years  1935  and  1936  was 
$206,500,000,  The  average  aoanual  production  of  avocados  for  the  5-year 'period 
1928  to  1932  uas  2,156  tons,  having  an  average  farm  value  of  $518,000.  In 
1934,  the  production  exceeded  11,000  tons,  with  a,  farm  value  of  $960,000;  in 
1935  the  yield  was  6,200  tons,  "bu.t  v/ith  the  lighter  yield  and  higher  prices 
the  farm  valp.e  was  even  larger  than  in  1934;  while  in  1936,  with  a"bout  the 
same  yield  as  in  1935,  the  farm  value  was  considera"bly  less  than  in  1935, 

The  date  crop  amounts  to  a.'bout  7,000,000  pounds  a,nnually  and  is  increasing. 
Similar  figures  for  the  mango  and  other  su"btropical  fronts  are  not  availa.'olo . 
Certain  of  these  frvnts,  such  as  the  date,  can  "be  grown  successfully  in  many 
of  the  hot  interior  valleys  of  the  Southwest  and  will  fp.rnish  a  profitahle 
crop  for  such  regions  when  their  cultural  requirements  are  fully  determined. 

3.  Hut  Investigations. — The  work  under  this  project  varies  widely  with 
the  kind  of  nut  a,nd  the  region  where  grown.  The  merits  of  almond  varieties 
are  determined  and  improved  va.rieties  are  "being  developed  by  breeding.  Cultural 
requirements,  including  pollination  problems  of  the  pecan  to  induce  regular 
annual  crops  of  v/ell-fillod  nuts,  are  being  investigated.  Habits  of  blossoming 
and  pollination  requirements  of  Persian  walnut  varieties  as  influencing  yields 
are  determined.  The  conditions  most  favorable  to  growth  and  production  of 
filberts  arc  being  studied,  also  their  cultural  requirements.  The  merits, 
range  of  adaptability,  and  possibilities  of  black  v/alnuts,  various  hickories, 
chestnuts,  hasels,  and  other  nuts  are  studied.  The  breeding  and  selection  of 
improved  varieties  of  filberts,  walnuts,  and  other  nuts  are  in  progress.  Dis¬ 
eases  of  pecans,  walnuts,  and  filberts,  which  inflict  heavy  losses  on  the 
growers,  are  being  studied  to  determine  their  life  histories  and  modes  of 
spread  and  development,  and  effective  and  economical  methods  of  prevention 
or  control  are  being  worked  out. 

The  research  program  relating  to  tung  oil  production,  a  new  industry 
in  this  country,  includes  studies  of  the  following  factors:  Range  of 
adaptability  v/ith  respect  to  climate  and  soil;  cultural  methods  in  their 
relation  to  the  production  of  heavy  and  regular  crops;  pruning  and  training; 
pollination  requirements;  methods  of  propagation;  breeding  and  selection  to 
secure  heavy  producing  varieties  yielding  nuts  v/ith  high  oil  content  and 
resistant  to  frost  and  other  unfavorable  conditions;  disoa.scs  and  their  control. 

The  average  production  of  almonds  in  California  for  1933-35  was  10,300 
tons,  average  value  $2,300,000;  Persian  walnuts,  42,000  tons,  average  value 
over  $3,200,000;  and  the  value  of  filberts  in  Oregon  ranged  in  1931-34  from 
$85,000  to  $300,000  a  year.  Pecans,  representing '  the  one  native  nut  of  primai-y 
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importance,  averaged  a  yield  of  about  65,000,000  poiinds  for  the  years  1935  and 
1936,  v/itli  range  in  valuation  of  from  nearly  $4,200,000  to  $6,000,000  per  year. 
The  ve.lue  of  nuts  for  food  purposes  is  generally  recognized.  Serious  -production 
problems  o:cist  with  each  crop.  I.Iany  a.lmoiid  varieties  of  inferior  value  have 
greatly  handicapped  merchandizing  the  crop.  Varietal  studies  have  helped  to 
determine  those  to  discard.  The  need  of  improved  varieties  has  been  partially 
met  in  breeding  work  that  is  in  progress.  The  pecan  has  only  comparatively 
recently  been  brought  into  cultivation  in  orchard  form.  Cultural  requirements 
are  largely  undetermined.  Irregular  and  small  crops  of  poorly  filled  nuts  are 
disastrous! 5''  frequent.  Cultural  methods  that  will  overcome  these  difficulties 
must  be  determined  if  the  pecan  industry  is  to  succeed.  Many  Persian  walnut 
orchards  have  habitually  been  unproductive.  The  determination  of  cross-polli¬ 
nation  requirements  of  the  varieties  has  shown  that  such  orchards  may  be  made 
more  productive  and  profitable  when  suitable  cross-'pollination  is  provided. 
Widespread  interest  prevails  in  the  variaas  hickories,  black  walnuts,  butternuts, 
hazels,  and  other  nuts  suitable  for  growing  in  Northeastern  United  States. 
Collections  a,re  being  made  throughout  the  country  of  as  many  desirable  wild 
seedling’s  as  cau  be  found,  and  these  should  be  grown  under  uniform  conditions 
to  determine  the  value  from  the  standpoint  of  quick  growth,  disease  resistance, 
and  uniform  yields  of  high-quality  nuts.  More  than  100,000  acres  of  tung  trees 
have  been  planted  in  recent  years  in  the  southern  coastal  plain  region  for  the 
commercial  production  of  tung  oil,  which  is  extensively  used  in  varnish  man¬ 
ufacture  and  for  other  industrial  peir-poses,  about  175,000,000  poixnds  of  this 
oil  having  been  imported  in  1937, 


4.  Vegetable  Investigations. --Those  activities  include  studios  of 
improved  methods  of  handling  seed,  production  of  plants  in  plant  beds,  and 
establishing  field  plantings;  studios  of  the  adaptability  of  specific  crops 
and  varieties  to  different  regions  as  affected  by  water  supply,  tem-perature , 
and  other  meterological  factors;  investigation  of  the  causes  and  control 
of  numerous  nonparasitic  diseases  or  abnormal  growth  and  development  troubles 
of  vegetable  crops;  studies  of  fungous,  virus,  and  baxterial  diseases,  their 
life  histories,  modes  of  dissemination  .and  infection,  and  methods  of  control 
or  prevention;  of  the  factors  deterr'.iining  high  culinary  and  market  quality 
in  vegeta.blc  -products  and  methods  of  their  control;  the  breeding  and  selection 
of  discasc-resi staiit  vegetable  varieties  of  improved  culinary  and  market 
quality  to  moot  s-pocific  ma.rkct,  shipping  and  manufacturing  requirements; 
and  the  cstablisluiont  of  nationally  applicafolc  standards  and  descriptions  of 
comr.crcially  i:roorta.nt  v.'nrietics.  Cultural,  varietal,  anid  breeding  investi¬ 
gations  are  maxlo  in  relation  to  the  successful  production  of  vogctablc  crops  ' 
under  the  drought  and  lov;- temperature  conditions  of  the  Great  Plains  area. 
Breeding  and  selection  investigations  for  disease  resistance  are  being  con¬ 
ducted  vfith  lettuce  and  muskmelon  in  California;  tomatoes  in  Florida,  Utah, 
and  California;  -peas  and  beans  in  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Oregon;  and  cabbage  in 
Wisconsin,  Breeding  high-quality  lettuce  varieties  adapted  to  the  East  is 
being  done  in  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  North  Carolina;  cultural  and 
adapta.tion  studies  on  sweet-potatoes,  tomatoes,  and  as'paragus  in  Mississippi; 
-peanuts  a'nd  sweetpotatoes  in  Virginia  and  South  Carolina;  special  disease 
investi-;ations  on  carrots,  celery,  and  related  crops  in  California;  and 
on  curly  top  of  vegetables  in  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Utah.  Breeding  v/ork 
v;ith  the  afoove  named  objectives  for  the  Southeast  and  involving  tomatoes, 
\7atermelons ,  beans,  cabbage, and  sweet  corn  is  centered  at  the  U.  S.  Regional 
Vegeto-ble  Breeding  Laboratory  at  Charleston,  S.  C, ,  in  coopera,tion  with  the 
thirteen  Son.thoastern  States. 
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According  to  the  1930  census  niid  dntc-  of  the  Depnrtnent  of  Agricr.lturc , 
the  totnl  f.'.m  value  of  the  crops  receiving  consideration  in  this  pro.ioct  v/as 
about  $300,000,000  in  1329.  On  account  of  lou  prices  in  the  past  feu  ^ears, 
the  total  veAue  of  these  crops  is  nov;  far  less.  Losses  fror  disease  in  the 
more  ir.uDortant  vegetables  other  than  potatoes  are  estimated  to  amount  to  some¬ 
thing  lihe  $84,000,000  annually.  Much  of  this  loss  could  be  prevented  if  more 
effective  spray  materials  and  spraying  methods  could  be  developed.  If  disease- 
resistant  varieties  of  high  quality  co\ild  be  developed  by  breeding,  great 
savings  v/ould  result.  Vegetable  disease  control  is  basic  to  stabilized  produc¬ 
tion. 


5,  Vloricultural  and  Ornamental  Horticultural  Plant  Investigations. — 
Experiments  uith  tulips,  daffodils,  lilies,  and  other  bulbous  floucring  plants 
are  conducted.  The  uork  includes  a  study  of  fertilizers  and  other  agricii2turo.l 
m.cthods  and  the  effects  of  different  storage  conditions  and  handling  metb-ods 
on  subsociu.cnt  grouth  and  floucring,  the  oo'cet  being  to  regulate  at  uill  the 
time  of  flo’TCring  by  appropriate  troo.tmcnt.  Brooding  a,nd  selection  to  dcvclo-p 
improved  t'~pes  and  varieties  is  also  under  nay.  Investigations  of  the  anatomy 
and  grov/th  of  tulips  and  narcissus  are  also  being  conducted  in  order  to  in¬ 
telligently  plan  for  fertilizer  and  storage  experiments.  The  method  and  time 
of  fertilizer  application  on  narcissus  is  being  studied.  Breeding  uorh  on 
annual  oud  pererniial  flouers  is  uiider  uay.  The  inheritance  of  certain  important 
economic  characters  is  being  v/orked  ou.t  so  they  may  bo  combined  with  desirable 
characters  from  other  va^rietios  or  species.  Some  of  those  characters  arc 
flower  doublcnoss,  color,  size,  plant  habit,  and  time  of  bloom.  As  a  result 
of  this  work  the  Department  has  already  introduced  twelve  early-blooming  winter- 
hardy  chrysanthemums.  The  problem  of  the  doible-f lov/ered  stock  is  also  being 
investigated.  This  plant  produces  both  single  and  double- flowered  plants,  the 
former  being  of  little  economic  value,  A  method  has  been  developed  whereby 
double-flowered  plants  may  be  selected  from  seedlings  with  an  accuracy  of  95 
percent.  Investigations  are  conducted  on  important  diseases  of  roses,  azaleas, 
boxwood,  and  other  ornamental  shrubs,  florists'  stocks,  and  flowering  bulbs, 
with  a  view  to  determining  the  cause,  means  of  spread,  coiiditions  influencing 
outbrea;:s,  and  methods  of  satisfactory  control  or  prevention. 

The  main  object  of  bu.lb  culture  investigations  is  to  develop  inf oiuia.tion 
needed  by  producers  of  bixlbs  in  this  country’'.  The  production  of  "Du.tch"  bulbs 
is  an  important  industry  and  most  American  planters  are  now  using  domestic 
rather  than  imported  bulbs.  In  1929  there  were  imported  into  this  country 
235,000,000  to  250,000,000  bulbs,  including  h^/'acinths,  tulips,  da.ffodils, 
crocus,  lil2',  and  other  cormonly  grown  stocks.  The  value  v.uis  nearly  $7,000,000. 
In  1932  the  importation  of  the  same  items  vins  140,000,000  to  150,000,000  bulbs, 
with  a.  value  of  about  $2,260,000,  Many  American  growers,  largely  as  a  result 
of  these  investigations,  are  now  producing  supplies  of  bn.lbs  formerl.y  imported. 
In  these  investigations  methods  are  being  developed  that  greatly  simplify 
cultural  pro-ctices  and  reduce  cost  of  oroduction.  By  use  of  special  m’^thods 
of  storizig  and  handling,  practices  are  being  originated  so  that  florists  may 
secure  blossoms  of  iris  and  daffodils  several  weeks  in  advance  of  the  usual 
time  of  bloom.ing  and  at  periods  vdien  good  demand  for  them  can  readily  be 
developed.  This  greatly  extends  the  "forcing  season"  for  these  items  and  at 
little  or  no  a.dded  expense  to  the  growers.  More  than  100  lily,  progenies 
from  breeding  work  are  being  dcvolo-ped.  Several  lily  hybrid  selections  of 
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much  pronisc  and  representing  r.cvi  types  have  heen  introduced.  Investigations 
on  Easter  lilies  include  studies  of  forcing,  propagation,  "breeding,  and 
diseases.  At  the  present  time  practically  all  the  Easter  lilies  now  used 
in  this  country  are  imported  from  Japan  and  Bermuda.  The  work  so  far  accom¬ 
plished  indicates,  however,  that  a  supply  of  good  healthy  'bul'bs  can  "be  grown 
in  this  country,  "but  further  studies  on  this  project  are  needed. 

TJitli  the  expanding  interest  in  recent  years  in  the  growing  of  ornamental 
plants,  disease  uro'blems  began  to  multiply,  with  corresponding  demands  made  on 
the  Department  for  hclu.  Because  of  the  universal  interest  in  an  extensive 
planting  of  roses  and  the  seriousness  of  certain  diseases,  attention  ha,s  been 
directed  to  certain  ones  v/ith  a  view  to  finding  effective  and  practicable  means 
of  control,  A  similar  situation  prevails  v/itli  respect  to  bulbs,  lilies,  and 
other  ornamental  pleutings.  The  \?ork  is  directed  to  particular  disease 
troubles  that  cause  serious  loss  to  the  producers  of  particular  kinds  of 
florists’  and  ornamental  stocks  as  v/ell  as  to  the  purchasers  and  planters. 

There  are  no  complete  figu.res  available  on  the  losses  due  to  the  diseases  of 
ornamental  plants.  An  estimate  has  been  made  of  $2., 500,000  annually  due  to 
diseases  of  greenhouse  roses  alone. 

The  investige.tion  of  an  azalea  flower  spot  disease,  nov;  widespread  in 
the  South,  has  shown  it  to  be  caused  by  a  hitherto  unrecognized  disease.  The 
overwintering  stage  has  now  been  found  and  investigations  on  control  methods 
are  under  way. 

The  1930  census  report  shows  that  in  1929  nursery  sales  included  about 
110,000,000  specimens  of  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  and  other  similar  plants 
(not  counting  annuals,  bulbs,  and  herbaceous  plants).  On  April  1,  1930,  there 
were  grov/ing  in  nurseries  of  the  United  States,  for  further  development  and 
future  sa.le,  about  340,000,000  specimens  of  the  same  items.  The  sales  of 
florists'  stocks,  roses,  carnations,  and  the  like,  grown  in  greenhou.ses  and  in 
the  open  du-ring  1929,  amounted  to  more  than  $98,000,000.  The  study  of  this 
type  of  material  to  determine  the  varietal  merit  and  effectiveness  and  adapt¬ 
ability,'  to  different  conditions  and  uses  is  necessary  in  order  to  supply 
infornCvtion  constantly  and  increasingly  in  dems^nd  by  the  public,  also  to 
determine  the  best  methods  of  ciilturo,  including  pr'uning,  fertilizing,  and 
general  care.  The  devclopm,ont  by  selection  of  improved  varieties,  particularly 
of  hardy  chrysanthemums,  to  provide  early  and  desirable  flowering  ty’pes  for 
regions  v/hcrc  the  growing  season  is  comparatively  short,  is  yielding  rosw-lts 
of  large  potential  importence, 

6,  llursery  Stock  and  Farm  Uindbreak  Investigations.  —  This  v/ork  consists 
of  selecting  and  deteimining  the  merits  from  the  point  of  vie\7  of  both  nursery¬ 
man  and  fruit  grov?er  of  different  understocks  for  use  in  propagating  apple, 
pear,  peach,  plum,  and  cherry  trees.  Suitable  vigorous  and  disease-resistant 
stocks  for  outdoor  hybrid  tea  roses  and  for  use  in  propagating  rose  plants  for 
greenhouse  forcing  are  being  studied.  Stw.dies  are  being  made  of  the  propagation 
of  other  ornamentals,  including  also  the  propagation  of  fruit  and  rose  stocks 
from  seed,  and  by  grafting,  layering,  and  cuttings.  These  investigations  are 
made  with  the  aim  of  more  efficient  production  of  these  plant  materials  by 
reducing  hazards  often  experienced  under  present  conditions  and  methods  employed. 
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SxperLucnt s  3,rc  ocing  made  on  the  proper  storage  of  nursery  stock  to  clGtciuiinc 
optinuni  noistu.re  and  teuperature  conditions  for  "best  results.  Investi^yations 
are  aade  of  crown  gall  and  other  diseases  of  nursery  stock  and  of  various  root 
diseases  of  fru.it  trees,  './ith  a  viev/  to  deternining  their  cause,  the  fantors 
influencing  their  developnent,  and  the  "best  neans  of  prevention  or  control. 

In  the  liuitations  of  present  knowledge,  the  finding  or  developnent  hy  hreeding 
of  understocks  resistant  to  these  root-rot  diseases  appear  to  offer  aheut  the 
only  solution  of  this  prohlen.  Investigations  are  nade  relative  to  the  "best 
species  of  trees  to  use  for  windbreaks,  both  under  dry  and  irrigated  conditions, 
in  the  Great  Plains  area.,  the  best  methods  of  planting  and  tree  arrangement 
from  the  standpoint  of  checking  wind  velocity  axid  snow  drift,  and  the  relation 
of  the  v;indbrealc  to  the  prevention  of  soil  blov/ing  and  the  retention  of  moisture. 

According  to  the  1930  censp.s  report,  nursery  sales  during  1929  -  involved 
approximately  186,000,000  trees,  shrubs,  and  other  plants  (excluding  strav/berry 
and  other  berry  plants).  As  of  April  1,  1930,  the  nurserymen  had  grov/ing  for 
further  development  and  future  sales  nearly  490,000,000  of  the  same  items.  The 
value  of  the  sales  in  1929  amoimted  to  about  $95,000,000.  Relatively  little 
research  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  nursery  industry  has  been  done  in  this 
country,  Hanj.'  of  the  problems  concerning  suitable  understocks,  methods  of 
propagation,  and  the  winter  storage  of  nursery  stock  remain  unsolved.  An 
understock  nay  lack  hardiness  or  congeniality  with  the  variety  grafted  on  it, 
or  it  may  lack  insect  or  disease  resistance,  or  adaptability  to  soil  conditions, 
or  other  qualities  necessary  to  make  it  of  permanent  value  to  the  planter. 

Heavy  losses  to  both  nurserymen  and  fruit  growers  have  occurred  in  the  past 
from  the  u.se  of  unsuitable  understocks.  More  rapid,  less  tedious,  and  less 
costly  methods  of  propagating  certain  kinds  of  stock  are  needed.  Heavy  losses 
from  the  destructive  effects  of  improper  storage  conditions  during  winter  a.rc 
often  suffered.  Research  on  storage  conditions  for  optimum  results  should 
save  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  such  losses.  Improvements  in  methods  of 
disease  control  will  prevent  large  losses  and  have  a  stabilizing  effect  on 
the  indu-stry.  The  best  selection  and  proper  arrangement  of  trees  for  wind¬ 
break  planting  in  the  Great  Plains  area  should  result  in  better  conserve.tion 
of  soil  moisture  through  lessening  the  effects  of  drying  winds;  in  the  better 
distribution  of  soil  m:Oisture  by  preventing  the  drifting  of  snow  in  the 
winter;  in  preventing  the  distortion  of  fruit  trees  and  other  vegetation  by 
breaking  the  force  of  strongly  prevailing  winds;  in  preventing  wind  erosion 
of  the  soil;  and,  in  genera-1,  in  creating  more  pleasant  surroundings  in  v;hich 
to  live  cjid  a  more  profitable  agriculture, 

7,  Potato  Investigations, — These  investigations  fall  mainly  into  three 
groups;  (l)  Breeding  and  selection  to  develop  new  varieties  that  possess 
superior  table  quality,  better  adaptability  to  diverse  soil,  climatic,  and 
other  conditions,  and  resistance  to  disease;  (2)  cultural  methods,  including 
storing  and  handling  of  seed  stocks  to  obtain  optimum  results;  and  (3)  studies 
of  the  fujigous,  bacterial,  viru.s,  and  physiological  diseases  of  potatoes, 
their  causes,  means  of  sprea.d,  effects  on  the  plant,  conditions  influencing 
outbrcalcs,  and  methods  of  control  or  prevention.  Breeding  and  selection  v/ork 
aimed  at  the  development  of  superior  varieties  luiving  cither  a  regional  or  a 
v/ide  range  of  a.daptability  is  carried  on  cooperatively  between  this  Bureau 
and  sixteen  States  aud  one  territory,  viz,,  California,  Colorado,  Hew  York 
(Cornell  University),  Idaho,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Hainc,  r.iichigau,  Minnesota., 
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Ucbrasl::;!.,  ITortk  Caroline.,  i'Torth  Dc'.kota,  OrCjfiOn,  Rhode  Island,  Utah,  Washington, 
and  Ko-waii,  Similar  cooperation  in  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  and  other  States  is 
definitely  in  prospect.  Such  cooperation  provides  for  suhstantially  a 
nationwide  test  of  the  proriising  selections  resulting  from  the  breeding  v;orh. 
Cultural  investigations  are  conducted  to  determine  the  most  profitable  quantity 
of  seed  to  use;  time  of  cutting  seed  and  manner  of  handling  thereafter;  best 
methods  of  planting;  most  efficient  use  of  fertilisers;  amount  of  irrigation 
necessary  in  different  regions;  and  effect  on  results  of  storing  seed  stocks 
at  different  temperatures  and  humidities. 

The  average  farm  value  of  the  potato  crop  for  the  five  years  1931-35  v;as 
about  $195,500,000.  In  recent  years  the  annual  farm  value  of  the  crop  has 
ranged  from  about  $130,000,000  to  more  than  double  this  figure  depending  on 
the  size  of  the  crop  and  market  conditions.  The  potato  crop  is  vastly  important 
to  the  farmer;  it  is  the  most  important  vegetable  crop  to  the  consumer  based 
on  volume  used.  Though  extensive  commercial  production  is  restricted  to  perhaps 
a  dozen  States,  the  potato  is  the  most  universally  grown  of  all  vegetable  crops. 
Problems  of  production  are  as  varied  as  the  diverse  conditions  under  which  the 
crop  is  grovni.  Low  yields  per  unit  of  land  prevail  generally.  Stabilization 
of  prodP-Ction  through  greatly  increased  yields  per  emit  of  land,  thus  reducing 
acreage  and  lessening  costs  of  production;  better  handling  of  seed  stocks; 
and  the  development  of  varieties  of  superior  quality  and  resistant  to  disease 
are  some  of  the  principal  means  of  bettering  the  potato  industry,  particularly 
the  producer.  The  estina.ted  loss  from  potato  diseases  is  about  $45,000,000 
annually,  and  any  improvement  in  efficiency  or  economy  of  control  measures 
would  result  in  large  financial  savings.  On  the  basis  of  present  knowledge, 
the  development  by  breeding  of  di sease-resi sta.nt  varieties  offers  the  only 
hope  of  preventing  much  of  this  loss. 

8 •  Investigations  of  I.Iethods  of  Handling,  Transportation,  and  Storage , 
and  iiarket  Liseases  of  Rruhts,  Vegetables,  and  Rlowers. — Experiments  are  con¬ 
ducted  to  determine  the  most  effective  methods  of  iDi-ecooling  and  refrigerating 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  transit;  best  methods  of  car  heating  to  prevent  freez¬ 
ing  while  in  transit  during  extremely  cold  weather;  methods  of  controlling  dis¬ 
eases  of  fmr.its  and  vegetables  in  transit,  in  storage,  and  '.7hile  on  the  market; 
also  the  effect  of  ethylene  and  other  gases  in  degreening  or  ripening  fnuts 
and  vegetables;  and  of  gas  treatments  prior  to  or  during  storage  as  a  supplement 
to  or  sp.bstitute  for  cold  storage,  methods  of  removing  spray  residues  are  in¬ 
vestigated.  Studies  have  been  made  of  storage  conditions,  especially  relating 
to  temperature,  hrmidity,  duration  of  storage  period,  and  ripening  conditions 
after  removal,  which  produce  optim.un  results  for  canning,  fresh  fruit  utiliza¬ 
tion,  or  for  other  purposes.  As  a  result,  some  products  of  excellent  quality 
have  been  obtained  from  types  of  fruit  -Drcviously  supposed  to  be  \mpromising  for 
the  puiyjosc.  Various  other  problems  relating  to  handling,  transporting,  and 
storing  perishable  products  arc  receiving  attention. 

Losses  of  fruits  and  vegetables  which  occxi.r  in  transit,  in  stora.gc,  and 
on  the  market  as  a  result  of  disease,  freezing  in  transit,  or  other  conditions 
adverse  to  the  product  total  many  millions  of  dollars  annually,  Investigations 
under  this  project  have  resulted  in  the  development  of  methods  for  reducing 
or  controlling  many  of  these  losses.  In  the  case  of  Florida  citrus  fruit,  the 
studies  have  shovni  how  stem  end  rot  can  be  cut  from  40-50  eercent  to  5-10  per- 
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cent,  \7hich  neans  a  savin.^  of  upv/ards  of  $200,000  annually.  Investigations  that 
include  the  history  and  condition  of  the  fruit  when  shipped  or  stored,  and  the 
temperature  a,nd  other  conditions  during  transit  hy  real,  "boat,  or  other  means, 
and  during  stor3-ge  and  marketing  periods,  are  essential  to  get  at  the  facts 
needed  in  correlating  cause  and  effect.  The  development  of  improved  and  econ¬ 
omical  methods  of  ]precooling  and  transit  refrigero-tion  in  this  T)hase  of  the 
Bureau' s  recent  investigations  is  estimated  to  yield  a  direct  annual  saving  of 
over  $1,000,000  to  the  California  orange  industry  and  as  much  or  more  to  the 
pear  industry  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  removal  of  spray  residues  necessary  to  "bring  these  products  r;i thin- 
legal  requirements  of  tolerance  has  presented  complicated  problems  that  arc 
entirely  beyond  the  facilities  and  ability  of  growers  and  shipipcrs  to  solve 
for  themselves.  In  regions  whore  heavy  spraying  of  apples  and  pears  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  control  insects,  as  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  certain  districts  of 
the  Pastern  States,  it  can  be  said  that  the  investigations  on  this  problem  have 
been  largely  responsible  for  the  preservation  of  the  industry,  due  to  the 
development  of  safe  methods  of  washing  these  products  v/ith  chemical  solvents. 

The  use  of  ethylene  and  other  gases  in  treating  citrus  fruits  for  the  pur-pose 
of  eliminating  the  green  color  in  froit  that  is  commercially  mature  requires 
research  to  determine  the  limit  of  usefulness  of  the  process,  methods  of 
application,  effect  on  the  friiit,  and  other  like  factors,  so  that  the  growers, 
shippers,  and  the  industry  generally  may  take  full  advantage  of  its  beneficial 
-possibilities.  The  working  out  of  storage  and  ripening  details  in  handling 
Kieffer  cud  other  pears  of  the  same  type,  that  result  in  a  greatly  improved 
quality  of  frvlt  for  canning  and  other  purposes,  should  add  very  materially 
to  the  value  of  a  tjpDe  of  fruit  grown  extensively  and  v/idely  and  which  here¬ 
tofore  has  had  a,  relatively  small  value,  in  part  because  of  its  poor  eating 
quality.  These  and  other  lines  of  investigations  have  aided  and  are  continu¬ 
ing  to  aid  very  greatly  in  the  handling  of  perishable  products. 

9 .  Investigations  of  Variety.  Suitability  and  Quality  in  Relation  to 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Utilization. — This  work  includes  the  study  of  horticultural 
varieties  of  fruit  and  vegetables  i-n  relation  to  their  suitability  for  various 
methods  of  processing  and  manufacture  to  determine  what  varietal  character¬ 
istics  influence  the  appearance,  -nalatability ,  and  food  value  of  the  product, 
with  a  view  to  developing  by  breeding  and  selection  improved  types  that  -.'/ill 
furnish  superior  products;  to  stuti^^,  in  the  case  of  a  particalar  variety,  the 
effect  of  varying  storage  and  environmental  conditions  and  cultural  -prentices 
on  its  suitability  for  -processing,  on  the  quality  of  the  -product,  and  on  the 
composition  of  the  raw  and  processed  product;  and  to  conduct  such  physiological 
and  related  biophysical  and  biochemical  studies  as  are  necessary  to  determine 
differences  in  the  suitability  of  the  cro-p  materials  for  processing  and.  in  the 
quality  of  the  products. 

The  best  figures  available  are  those  in  the  Census  of  Manufactures,  1933, 
and  which  give  the  aggregate  va.lue  of  "canned,  and  -processed  vegetables  and 
fruits  and  pickles,  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  and  sauces,  all  industries", 
for  1929  as  $831,191,000.  The  corresponding  figure  for  1931  is  $555,353,000, 
and  for  3.933  it  is  $480,546,000.  The  d.ecrease  shown  by  these  figures  is 
chiefly  one  of  prices  rather  than  of  voluine  of  material  packed.  Sven  in 
seasons  of  comparativeljr  light  -packs  the  quantit^^  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
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products  preserved  "by  canning,  freezing,  and  in  other  v?ays  is  impressive,  Ox- 
porionce  in  the  past  has  shown  that  improvement  in  appearance  and  quality  of 
the  TJO-ch  increases  consumer  demand  and  widens  the  markets  for  such  products, 
with  consequent  benefit  to  the  growers  of  the  raw  materials.  Varietal  character, 
stage  of  maturity,  and  factors  of  growth  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  appear¬ 
ance,  palatability ,  and  food  value  of  the  preserved  products.  The  most  profit¬ 
able  utilization  of  fruits  and  vegetables  must  be  based  on  the  suitability  of 
different  varieties  for  the  particular  methods  of  processing  or  manufacture, 

(ra)  GEITETICS  MD  BIOPHYSICS 


Appropriation  Act,  1939 .  $31,675 

Budget  Bstimate,  1940 .  31 , 675 


PHOJECT  STATEIvIEHT 


Projects 

1938 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1940 

(Estimated) 

Genetics  and  biophysics  investi¬ 
gations,  . . 

$30,475 

1,200 

$31,675 

$31,675 

Unobligated  balance . 

Total  a.'oprnpri  a. to  or 

31,675 

31,675 

31,675 

WOBK  UHBEP  THIS  iPPROPPJATIOH 


The  work  under  this  appropria.tion  includes  studies  (chiefly  with  corn 
and  its  wild  relatives)  of  the  mechanism  of  inheritance,  by  which  plant 
characters  are  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  the  next;  exploration  of 
the  possibilities  of  inducing  new  characters  by  various  kinds  of  radiation, 
such  as  X-rays,  heat,  and  light;  and  investigation  of  the  possibility  of  in¬ 
fluencing  the  growth  of  plants  by  modifying  certain  elements  of  the  environ¬ 
ment,  witih  special  reference  to  X-rays  and  to  light  of  specified  wave  lengths 
or  colors.  The  investigations  arc  carried  on  in  the  laboratory  and  at  field 
stations  operated  by  other  divisions  of  the  Bureau, 

The  justification  for  this  work  lies  in  the  importance  of  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  mode  and  the  mechanism  of  inheritance  as  a  guide  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  plants  by  breeding,  of  producing  entirely  new  forms  of  plants 
that  might  have  useful  characters,  and  of  determining  the  action  on  plant 
growth  of  electrical,  photoelectrical,  and  other  radiations.  The  results 
achieved  in  ^previous  years  ha-ve  made  valuable  contributions  to  a  knowledge 
of  heredity  of  importaaice  to  an  ujider standing  of  plant  breeding.  Results 
have  been  obtained  on  the  effect  of  light  of  different  wave  lengths  on  the 
growth  of  corn  and  other  seedlings. 
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(Formerly  "Western  Irrigation  Agriculture"). 

Appropriation  Act,  1939 . $120,327 

Allotment  for  transfer  in  1940  Estimates 
(incident  to  merger  hereunder  of  farm 
irrige.tion  work  transferred  from  "Agricul¬ 
tural  Engineering  Investigations,  Bureau 


of  Agricultural  Engineering") . +32 ,347 

Total  availahlc,  1939 .  152,674 

Budget  Estimate,  1940 .  152 , 674 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1938 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1940 

(Estima^ted) 

1.  CroT)  production  investigations 
under  irrigation . 

$121,639 

31,795 

$122,077 

30,597 

$122,077 

2,  Quality  of  irrigation  and 

dra,ina.gc  waters . 

30,597 

Transferred  to  "Dry-Land  Agricultui’o" 
for  rcgrr.ssing  invc  sti 'y-tions . 

715 

Unobliga,tcd  baAcncc . 

725 

_  _  _ 

—  —  — 

Totad  a/opropriation, . 

(c’O 

154,874 

(a) 

152,674 

152,674 

(a)  Amounts  for  1938  and  1939  include  allotment  of  $32,347  as  set  forth 
in  first  table  above  (transferred  in  Estimates  for  1940). 

CHARGES  IN  LANGUAGE 

It  is  recommended  that  the  language  of  this  paragraph  be  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

LWestern  irrigation]  Irrigation  agriculture:  For  investigations 
[in  connection  with  western  irrigation  agriculture,  the  utilization  of  le.nds 
reclaimed  under  the  Reclamation  Act,  and  other  areas  in  the  arid  and  seni- 
arid  regions,  $120,327]  of  crop  production  on  irrigable  lands,  the  qua.lity 
of  irrigation  water  and  its  use  by  crops,  and  methods  for  improving  and 

mo.intaining  the  productivity  of  irrigated  soils,  $152,674. 

These  changes  are  suggested  in  order  to  specifically  describe  the 
irrigation  activities  which  will  be  under  way  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
under  the  proposal  in  these  Estimates  to  merge  with  this  item  farm  irrigation 
v/ork  novr  being  conducted  under  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering.  Broaden¬ 
ing  of  the  title  of  the  appropriation  (from  "Western  irrigation  agriculture" 
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to  "Irri^jation  aj^riculture " )  is  also  proposed,  in  order  to  cover  irrice-tion 
work  hitiierto  conducted  "by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering  in  eastern 
and  central  j)ortior-s  of  the  United  States. 

■JOPJv  UiUDER  THIS  APPROPRIATIOH 

General, — Under  this  appropriation  the  Bn.rcau  of  Plant  Industry  is 
conducting  investigations,  independently  and  in  cooperation  with  State  ox- 
perimont  stations  and  other  agencies  and  with  other  bureaus  and  departnents 
of  the  Government,  in  the  irrigated  areas  of  the  United  States  to  determine 
what  crops,  what  croio  rotations,  and  what  irrigation  methods  are  Best  suited 
to  the  several  regions,  what  constituents  and  concentrations  of  salts  in 
irrigation  and  suhsoil  waters  are  injurious  to  crops,  and  how  such  injury 
may  he  minimized  or  prevented. 

1,  Crop  Production  Investigations  under  Irrigation. — The  work  under 
this  project  is  carried  on  at  field  stations  of  the  Bureau  and  in  cooper¬ 
ation  with  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  with  private  grov/ers. 

The  work  consists  of  investigations  with  field,  vegetable,  and  fruit  crops; 
an  extensive  scries  of  crop  rotation  experiments;  and  investiga.tions  of  ir¬ 
rigation  methods,  of  the  Tnator  rcqTiircmcnts  of  crops,  and  of  the  use  of  manure 
and  fertilizers  a-s  a  means  of  maintaining  crop  yields.  The  fundamcntcol  ob¬ 
jective  of  those  investigations  and  experiments  is  to  determine  what  methods 
of  irrigation,  crop  production,  and  crop  utilization  on  the  farm  arc  best 
adapted  to  the  maintenance  of  a  permanently  successful  irrigated  agriculture. 

2,  Quality  of  Irrigation  and  Drainage  TJators. — The  work  unidcr  this 
project  is  conducted  at  field  laboratories — one  at  Pnverside,  California, 
and  one  at  Pallon,  ITevada — and  in  cooperation  with  the  States,  with  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Geological  Survey,  the  InternationaU  Boundary 
Commission  (United  States  and  Mexico),  and  with  various  irrigation  districts. 
The  investigational  work  consists  of  collecting  arid  analyzing  samples  of  ir¬ 
rigation,  drainage,  and  underground  waters  to  determine  ¥/hat  constituents 
and  v;hat  concentrations  of  these  constituents  are  causing  crop  injury  or  im¬ 
pairing  the  physical  conditions  of  the  soil,  to  determine  the  sources  of  the 
contamination  of  irrigation  su.pplies  with  such  highly  injurious  substances 

as  the  compounds  of  boron  and  chlorine,  and  to  devise  ways  of  minimizing  or 
preventing  such  contamination.  The  fundamental  objective  of  these  investi¬ 
gations  is  to  find  ways  and  means  of  preventing  the  injur3’"  that  may  occur  in- 
irrigated  area,s  through  the  accumulation  of  excessive  subsoil  water  or  of 
soluble  salts  in  the  soil. 
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(o)  IvIYCOLOGY  AlTD  DISEASE  SURVEY 


AiDpropriation  Act,  1939  .  $45,818 

Budget  Estimate,  1940 .  45 , 818 


PROJECT  STATEIQRT 


Projects 

1938 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1.  Investigations,  identification, 

and  collection  of  fungi . 

2.  Plant  disea,se  survey . 

3.  Mushroom  investigations . 

Unobligated  balance . 

$15,971 

22 , 133 
7,487 

227 

$16,029 

22 , 263 
7,526 

$16,029 

22,263 

7,526 

Tota.l  a/roronriation . 

45,818 

45,818 

45,818 

iVORiC  UUnER  THIS  APPROPRIATIOI! 

Gene ral . — Research  under  this  appropriation  includes  the  collection 
and  study  of  plant  parasites  and  other  fiongi ,  surveys  of  plant  diseases  in 
the  United  Sta-tcs,  and  investigations  on  the  culture  and  diseases  of  mushrooms, 

1,  Investigations,  Identification,  and  Collection  of  Fungi. — This 
project  is  concerned  with  the  identification  of  fungi  of  all  groups  for  Pedcral 
and  State  v/orkers,  students,  teachers,  and  the  general  public;  with  supplying 
information  on  fungi  to  those  interested;  with  the  preparation  of  detailed 
studies  of  various  fungus  groups  as  a  basis  for  routine  identifications;  and 
with  the  upbuilding  and  maintenance  of  a  representative  collection  of  the 
fungi  of  the  \7orld  for  reference  and  study  -purposes.  Special  problems  include 
the  study  of  fu'ngi  attacking  insects,  of  poisonous  and  edible  field  and  forest 
mushrooms,  and  of  parasites  of  destructive  fungi,  as  well  as  the  comprehensive 
indexing  of  the  literature  on  plant  diseases  and  fungi  in  general,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  vrith  the  Plant  Disease  Survey.  A  fungus  exchange  service  is  maintained 
both  as  a  means  for  securing  new  and  valuable  materials  for  the  national 
collection  and  to  supply  v/orkers  in  the  State  experiment  stations  and  else¬ 
where  witii  specimens  needed  for  research  or  instructional  work. 

This  project  operates  as  a  national  service  unit  along  the  above  lines, 
and  the  extent  of  the  ide-ntifi cations  made  and  the  number  of  responses  to 
requests  for  fungus  inform^ation  supplied  reach  a  total  limited  only  by  the 
size  of  the  staff.  The  fungus  collection  now  totals  nearly  400,000  specimens, 
with  sup-plementary  collections  of  -photographs,  microscopic  pre-parations,  and 
necessary  covering  indexes,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  comprehe'nsive 
of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
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2,  Plant  Disease  Survey. — TTork  under  this  project  consists  of  collect¬ 
ing  "bv  noans  of  survejs  and  throu.gh  coo]peration  with  State  institutions  and 
other  agencies  current  inforination  as  to  the  occurrence,  prevalence,  rate  of 
spread,  a.nd  seasonal  and  geographical  distribution  of  plant  diseases  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  losses  caused  hy  them,  as  well  as  to  the  appearance 

of  new  and  dangerous  diseases  or  epidemics  and  n.nusual  outhreaks  of  diseases. 
Files  -are  ma.intained  in  which  the  information  in  permanent  and  accessihle  form 
is  a,lwa;-'s  ziva-ilahlc  to  plant  pathologists  and  economists  and  others  to  whom 
they  are  of  value.  In  cooperation  with  the  Ivlycology  projects,  a  file  of  plant 
disease  literature  of  the  '.vorld  is  maintained.  By  means  of  a  mimeographed 
periodical,  current  information  on  the  status  of  plant  diseases  in  the  United 
Sta-tes  is  distributed  to  plant  pathologists  in  this  country  and  ahroa-d. 

File  v;ork  of  this  project  is  all  national  or  broadly  regional  in  scope. 

It  is  noncompetitive  and  is  organized  on  the  ba,sis  of  cooperation  with  and 
services  to  the  State  a.nd  Federal  workers  in  the  field  of  its  activity.  It 
functions  as  a  clearing  house  for  information  on  plant  diseases  and  is  the 
only  agency  in  the  country  which  attempts  to  study  the  significance  of  plant 
diseases  and  tho  factors  which  regulate  outbreaks  on  a  national  basis.  The 
service  assists  in  predicting  the  appearance  of  new  and  dangerous  epidemics 
and  furnishes  i.iform.ation  necessary  to  prevent  outbreaks.  More  than  150  Sta,,te 
experiment  stafci'''n  vrorkers  from  every  State  in  the  Union  arc  included  in  the 
list  of  voluntary  official  collaborators  served  by  the  Survey,  whoso  reports 
nrc  recorded,  preserved,  summarized,  and  distributed  to  interested  persons  and 
a.gcncics  currently  through  the  project’s  periodical  and  privately  through  corres- 
IDondence  or  the  courtesy  of  the  files  as  the  occasion  may  arise, 

3,  Mushroom  Investigations.  —  This  project  is  concerned  at  present  v;ith 
improvements  in  cultural  practices  and  sanitary  procedure  in  mushroom  houses; 
with  studies  in  the  life  history,  behavior,  and  control  of  the  "truffle"  disease 
and  otlier  destruictive  mushroom  troubles;  with  the  development  of  new  nonconpoti- 
tivo  mushroom  industries  through  work  to  establish  in  the  United  States  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  Suropcan  truffle  and  the  Japanese  mushroom  and  to  grow  under  arti¬ 
ficial  conditions  the  Morel  and  other  desirable  wild  types;  and  with  studies  to 
establish  fnndamontal  principles  in  the  physiology  and  genetics  of  mushrooms 
and  the  interrelation  of  aeration,  tonperature,  and  other  factors  in  mushroom 
compost  heaps  and  related  problems  as  direct  aids  to  the  industry. 

The  mushroom  industry/  of  the  United  States  represents  a  capital  invest¬ 
ment  of  approximately  $15,000,000,  with  annual  gross  receipts  from  mushroom 
products  of  about  $5,000,000.  In  close  connection  with  the  industry,  this 
project  has  developed  improved  cultural  practices  and  disease-control  methods 
so  as  to  lower  production  costs.  It  is  also  concerned  with  the  development  of 
similar  industries  through  ciiltivation  of  other  edible  fungi  (i.  e,  ,  the  truffle 
a  $6,000,000  industry  in  France).  Poimlar  interest  is  shown  by  the  supplying, 
upon  request,  in  a  single  year  of  over  50,000  copies  of  publications  on  mushroom 
culture  and  diseases.  Other  definite  results  have  been  the  development  of  an 
artificial  compost  to  replace  horse  manure  when  necessary,  and  the  control 
of  the  "bubbles"  disease. 
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(p)  MTIOITAL  AEBOESTUk 


Appropriation  Act,  1939 .  $54,587 

Budget  Estinatc,  1940 .  54,587 


PEOJECT  SlATEivIEl'TT 


Projects 

1938 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1.  ivlaintcnena.ee  end  operation  of 

Arbo  re  tr>vi . 

$26 , 748 

94,951 

235 

66 

$27,000 

27,587 

$27,000 

27,587 

2.  Planning,  developing  and 

constraction  of  Ai-borctum . 

Transferred  to  "Erg-Land  Agriculture' 

for  re gras sing  investigations . 

Unobligated  belencc . 

Tot, /'."I  e.-iTo rn-pr'i  o  ti  nn  . 

122,000 

54,587 

54,587 

UOEK  Ul^E  Tins  APPEOPPJATIOxI 


Tlac  National  Arloret'um  was  authorized  Congress  in  an  Act  approved 
liarch  4,  1927  (20  U.S.C.  191-194)  for  research  and  education  concerning  tree 
and  plant  life,  A  total  of  385  acres  has  heen  purchased  and  present  plains 
call  for  the  -parchase  of  additional  land.  The  Arooretum  in  its  final  develop¬ 
ment  will  contain  living  examples  of  oAl  species  of  woody  plants  suited  to 
outdoor  cultivation  in  this  region  that  v/ill  furnish  the  "basis  for  ■breeding- 
studies  v/itli  vfoady  icloaits  and  ecological  studies,  as  well  as  "botanical  work. 

It  will  provide  also  such  li"brary,  her^bca-ium ,  office,  greenhouse,  and  nu.rsery 
facilities  as  may  "be  needed  to  carry  out  the  scientific  studies.  Under  tills 
appropriation  routine  maintenance  operations  are  conducted  on  the  National 
ArUoretum.  A  large  amount  of  land  still  remains  to  "’oe  cleared,  and  the  land 
alreac'i;^^  cleared  should  "be  prepared  for  planting.  Collection  of  material  -now 
on  the  groiuid  must  he  maintained  and  prepared  for  planting  to  prevent  their 
total  loss.  A  nursery  for  the  development  of  plants  for  the  permanent  collec¬ 
tions  has  been  developed  but  is  not  yet  large  enough.  With  the  purchase  of 
additional  la.nd  provided  for  in  1938,  the  opening  of  other  areas  for  nursery 
plantings  v/ill  "De  luidcrtakcn.  This  appropriation  covers  only  bare  maintenance 
of  limited  propagation  work  and  physical  improvements  made  in  the  po.st  fo-ur 
years;  it  does  not  permit  progress  on  plans  for  substantial  development. 
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(q)  ISi/IATOLOC-Y 


Appropriation  Act,  1939 .  $40,961 

budget  Estimate,  1940 .  48 , 9G1 


PROJECT  STA'TEIvERT 


Projects 

1933 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

(Estimated) 

1.  Plant  xDarasitic  anJ,  related 

nematode  ^  nvestigations.  .  . . . 

$46,677 

1 — 1 

$46 , 761 

2.  Invest  ignitions  on  nemic 

parasites  of  insects  and  other 

invertebrates . 

2,200 

2,200 

2,200 

Unobligated  bal  ance . 

84 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

Total  appropriation . 

48 , 961 

48,961 

43 , 5S1 

EOPK  UIIISR  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


C-eiiero.l .  —  It  is  viidelY  known  that  parasitic  nematodes  or  threadworms 
are  the  cause  of  mimerous  diseases  in  mail  and  domesticated  animals  (iioola7orm, 
Ascaris,  Trichina,  etc.)*  It  -fiot  often  realized,  iiowevor,  that  nmierous 
nematode  species  also  parasitize  lower  animals  (such  a.s  insects,  nillipeds, 
spiders,  snails,  etc.)  or  prey  on  plcjits  (living  in  or  on  their  roots,  stems, 
leaves,  flov/crs,  or  seeds)  or  live  more  or  less  free  (thousands  of  species) 
in  the  soil  .o.nd  in  fresh  e.nd  marine  rraters.  These  nematodes,  most  often 
invisible  to  the  naked  a.yo  oecausc  of  their  small  size,  interfere  in  many 
ways  with  hujian  activities.  They  are  the  cause  of  some  of  the  ?forst  croi'i 
diseases,  such  as  root-knot,  which  today  is  known  to  affect  some  1,200  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  plants,  including  a  largo  portion  of  our  most  valuable  cro;qs 
(cotton,  tobacco,  Irish  potcAocs,  siyectpotatocs ,  tomatoes,  lettuce,  peach 
trees,  grape  vinos;,  etc.)  and  ornamental  plants  -  even  various  forest  trees. 
There  is  tlio  so-called  su^ar-hcct  nematode,  a  very  drca,dcd  pest,  which  attoxks 
some  200  different  hosts,  formerly  known  mainly  as  the  canisc  of  "hoot  tired¬ 
ness"  or  "beet  sickness"  of  the  soil  out  recently  the  subject  of  very  drastic 
mca.sujTCs  in  varioi'.s  potato-gro’ving  regions  of  Sv/eden,  G-rcat  Britain,  and  Ger¬ 
many.  Then,  there  may  be  mentioned  the  bulb  or  stem  nematode,  a.  species  a,lso 
known  to  attack  some  250  different  host  plants  a.nd  in  soice  cases  very  detri¬ 
mentally,  e.g, ,  narcissus  bulbs,  alfalfa,  clover,  sweetpotatoes,  and  Irish 
potatoes.  Another  form,  the  strawberry  nematode,  is  principally  Iniown  as  the 
causative  agent  of  the  strawberry  dwarf  or  crimp  but  also  attacks  a  wide 
va.riety  of  plcnits,  especially  ornaiaentals  such  as  begonias,  ferns,  and  chry¬ 
santhemums.  Other  outstanding  nematode  posts  of  plants  are  the  wheat  nematode 
(the  cau.se  of  cockle  ears),  the  citrus  nematode,  the  meadow  nema-tode,  the 
burrov/ing:  ncmr'.todc  (mostly  on  tropical  and  subtropical  plants  like  sugarccjic , 
coffee  trees,  etc.),  and  nuxaorous  forms  vdiich  arc  loss  importa,nt  or  little  known 
at  present. 
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Tlie  insect-parasitic  nematodes  are  thought  to  he  one  of  nature's  means 
of  keeping  insect  and  similar  pests  in  control.  In  regions  where  grasshoppers 
never  develop  into  damaging  swarms,  it  is  thought  that  parasitic  nematodes  of 
the  group  known  as  mermithids  (sometimes  called  "hairworms"  or  "horsehair 
snakes")  arc  the  main  natural  controlling  factor.  These  mermithids,  however, 
require  certain  climatic  and  moisture  conditions  for  their  proper  development 
and  are  therefore  unahle  to  exist  in  the  semiarid  regions  where  grasshopper 
plagues  regclarly  occur. 

TJork  of  this  character  is  of  a  highly  specialized  tjqje,  necessitating 
detailed  trrdning  for  the  investigator.  There  are  few  such  specialists,  so 
that  most  State  and  private  agencies  must  rely  on  the  Division  of  Nematology 
as  the  sole  a.gcncy  from  which  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  possibility 
that  a  given  disease  may  be  caused  by  nematodes  and  advice  as  to  procedure 
and  control, 

1,  Plant  Parasitic  and  Related  ITematode  Investigations. — Each  year 
activities  under  this  project  cover  the  examination  and  coi'respondence  relating 
to  sfo:  to  eight  Inundred  samples  of  plant  and  soil  material  and  numerous  in¬ 
quiries  pertaining  to  nematode  diseases  of  plants  and  the  significance  of 
soil-inhabiting  forms  for  crop  production  and  soil  fertility.  Such  problems 
are  presented  as  the  significance  of  forms  found  in  deteriorating  lumber,  or 

in  freshv/ater  filter  beds,  or  in  vinegar,  or  in  animal  skins  during  the  tanning 
process,  etc.  Planned  research  activities  comprise  investigations  into  the 
life  habits  and  development  of  the  following  plant  parasitic  forms:  Root-knot 
nematode,  sugar-beet  nematode,  bulb  and  stem  nematode,  and.  strawberry  nematode. 
The  follov/ing  control  methods  are  being  investigated:  Crop  rotation  for  the 
various  nematode  pests  and  its  regional  application;  cultural  control  such  as 
early  planting,  frequent  cnlLtiveotion ,  submersion,  and.  fallowing;  seeking  and 
testing  nematode- resi stant  crop  plants  and.  ornamcnta.ls;  selecting  rcsista,nt 
varieties  of  susceptible  crops;  testing  chemical  and  other  soil-disinfection 
methods;  and  d.evoloping  thcra-pcutical  methods  to  cure  infested  plants  by 
killing  the  nematodes  without  harming  the  plants  through  hot  water,  va,por  hca.t, 
vacuum  troo.tmcnt,  or  chemical  thcraieeutics  (iodine,  etc.). 

To  estimate  the  savings  resulting  from  these  activities  is  difficiht. 

They  touch  hoiie  gardens  as  well  as  large-scale  crop  production  and  cover  items 
such  as  these;  A  truck  gardener  is  informed  ho?/  to  again  grow  healthy  carrots 
instead,  of  his  knotted,  unmarketable,  root-knot-infested  crop;  a  greenhouse 
man  is  told  ho?/  his  unmarketable,  leafless  begonias  can  be  cured  by  control¬ 
ling  the  strawberry  nematode;  a  real-estate  company  is  informed  how  by  proper 
procedure  they  may  avoid  further  losses  to  shade  trees  affected  by  nematodes 
in  their  city  d.evelopment.  The  yearly  savings  through  the  activities  under 
this  project  amount  certainly  to  more  than  ten  times  the  amount  of  the  whole 
appropric.tion, 

2.  Investigations  on  Hemic  Parasites  of  Insects  and  Other  Invertebrates. 
Activities  under  this  project  include  tiic  examination  of  and  correspondence 
relating  to  some  fifty  to  eighty  samjple  collections  of  nematodes  parasitic  in 
lower  animals,  such  as  snails,  earthworms,  and  insects  (barkbectlcs ,  Japanese 
beetle,  mosquitoes,  g;/psy  moth,  grasshoppers,  etc.).  Such  collections  one  sub¬ 
mitted  for  inform.ation  regarding  the  possible  significance  of  the  parasites  as 
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natura-l  ciicniCG  of  those  posts.  Investigations  on  the  taxonomy,  life  history, 
and  economic  sii^nif icance  of  the  mermithids  (forms  known  particularly  as  grass¬ 
hopper  parasites)  are  now  being  prepared  for  publication. 

Colonization  of  mermithids  to  control  grasshoppers  in  regions  v/here 
outbreal:s  of  this  insect  occur  regularly  as  yet  have  not  been  successfrJ.  The 
results  obtained  through  these  investigations,  however,  are  of  great  scienti¬ 
fic  value  since  they  add  a  new  page  to  our  knowledge  of  how  nature  controls 
the  ravages  of  insect  and  similar  pests  in  certain  regions. 

Hocent  work  proved  the  neoaplec tanas ,  another  group  of  nematodes,  to 
be  highly  efficient  disease  agents  of  numerous  economic  insects.  They  Oottacl: 
the  larval  stages  (soil  phase)  of  such  pests  as  the  Japanese  beetle,  alfalfa 
weevil,  fall  a-rmy  worm,  spotted  cutworm,  house-fly  larva,  corn  earworm,  etc. 
Experiments  are  shov/ing  that  these  pathogenic  forms  may  be  raised  in  large 
numbers  on  artificial  media  for  colonization  purposes,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
methods  can  be  developed  by  which  these  parasites  may  be  used  as  an  efficient 
factor  in  the  control  of  these  pests. 

(r)  PLAI-IT  SXPLOIdlTIOll  MD  liTTHODUCTIOlT 


Appropriation  Act,  1939 .  $200,933 

Budget  Estimate,  1940 .  200,933 


PROJECT  STAEEiviERT 


Projects 

1938 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1940 

(Estima,ted) 

1.  Plant  exploration  and 

collccti  on . 

$53,034 

$51,056 

$51,056 

2,  Field  testing  of  introduced 
plants . . . 

128,840 

128,969 

128,969 

3.  Plant  geography  and  biblio¬ 
graphic  investigations . 

20,805 

20,908 

20,908 

Transferred  to  "Dry-Land  Agricul¬ 
ture"  for  regrassing  investiga- 
ti  ons. . 

1,37,5 

Unobli ■■■^ated  balance . 

429 

—  -  — 

_  _  _ 

Total  appropriation . 

204,483 

200,933 

200 , 933 
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CHAITGE  IE  LANGUAGE 

It  is  recommended  that  the  language  of  this  paragra/ph  he  amended  hy 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  proviso; 

That  not  to  exceed  $1,400  of  this  amount  miay  be 
ex.3ended  for  the  pu-rchase  of  approximately  tv/enty  acres 

of  land  at  the  U«  S.  Plant  Introduction  Garden,  Glenn 
Dale,  Li  aryl  and. 

The  tract  referred  to  above  abuts  the  Glenn  Dale  station  on  tv;o  sides. 

It  has  been  rented  for  a  nujnber  of  years  and  the  lease,  which  contains  an 
option  to  pu.rcha,se  the  land  for  $1,400,  expires  with  the  fiscal  year  1940. 

The  owner  has  stated  tha.t  he  will  not  renew  the  lease.  The  land  is  ba,dly 
needed  for  the  work  conducted  at  the  station  and  can  be  acquired  without  in¬ 
creasing  the  a/ppropriation  now  provided  by  this  item, 

WOBII  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Goa oral. — This  Division  servos  as  a  cooperative  and  coordinating  agency 
for  securing  from  all  parts  of  the  world  new,  rare,  and  promising  pla,nts  that 
may  be  useful  in  the  development  of  new  crop  industries,  directly  for  the  di¬ 
versification  or  expansion  of  economic  needs,  or  as  material  to  be  used  by 
plant  breeders,  especially  as  related  to  the  development  of  disease  and  insect- 
resistant  crops.  Initial  protection  is  provided  against  the  introduction  of 
foreign  Insects  and  diseases,  and  prelimina.ry  propagation  and  tests  are  con¬ 
ducted  at  four  widely  separated  field  stations.  Cooperation  is  maintained 
with  crop  specialists  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  State  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges  and  experiment  stations,  botanic  gardens,  arboreta,  nursery¬ 
men,  and  with  selected  lists  of  specially  qualified  private  individuals. 

Studies  ane  conducted  of  potential  crop  plants  and  of  soil  and  climates  of 
foreign  countries  as  compa.red  T\rith  this  country,  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
materials  for  introduction  most  adapted  to  our  needs. 

This  Division  is  now  generally  recognized  as  the  clearing  house  through 
which  needed  plant  material  is  most  effectively  received.  It  is  also  recognized 
in  this  country  and  abroad  as  the  most  effective  agency  in  exchanging  plant 
material  with  foreign  research  workers,  and  results  obtained  have  been  so  effec¬ 
tive  that  its  organization  and  procedure  have  been  studied  by  other  countries 
as  a  basis  for  the  establishment  of  similar  organizations.  Introductions 
obtained  by  exploration  and  through  contacts  built  up  with  foreign  research 
^vorkers,  nurserymen,  botanists,  explorers,  and  plantsmen,  as  well  as  our  own 
consular  officers  and  comjnercial  and  agricultural  attaches,  have  developed 
into  impiortant  crops  having  a  high  economic  value  in  our  domestic  agriculture, 

1.  Plant  Exploration  and  Collection. — Eoreign  explorations  are  carried 
on  by  agricultural  explorers  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  new  and  promising 
types  of  plants  superior  to  those  now  grown  in  this  country  or  having  promise 
of  aiding  in  the  development  of  new  crop  industries  and  further  advancing  our 
agricultural  and  horticultural  interests  through  breeding,  development  of 
disease-resistant  crops,  and  meeting  the  changes  in  shifting  economic  needs, 
as  well  as  contributing  to  such  broad  problems  as  erosion  control,  range  in- 
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provenent,  ^vncl  "beautification  of  the  4one  and  its  surroundings.  As  an  a,djunct 
to  field  operations,  v/orld’.vide  exploration  work  is  carried  on  through  corres¬ 
pondents  e,nd  colla.horators  in  foreign  countries,  having  in  view  the  sane  ob¬ 
jects  and  purpo  se  s . 

Since  this  work  is  carried  on  with  a  view  to  aiding  agriculture  in  all 
parts  of  the  coi'n.try,  it  is  widely  regional.  Important  grain  introductions 
include  varieties  of  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  rice,  and  grain  sorghums  which 
have  becov'.e  sta,ndard  over  wide  areas  of  our  grain-growing  regions.  Forage 
introductions  of  varieties  of  alfalfa,  soybeans,  lespedezas,  grasses,  and 
vetches  include  many  which  have  become  an  indispensable  part  of  our  agriculture. 
One  cotton  variety,  the  Acala,  has  been  developed  into  the  single  variety  of 
importance  around  which  the  cotton  industry  of  the  Southwest  largely  centers. 

As  a  result  of  most  recent  explorations,  potatoes,  tobaccos,  and  a  wide  range 
of  vegetables  have  been  received  for  work  in  ma^jor  breeding  projects  for  oth.er 
divisions  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  'Fhile  results  in  the  field  of 
hortic'ultu.re  are  slower  becanse  of  the  long-time  nature  of  most  of  the  crops, 
certain  introductions  of  citrus  fruits,  avocados,  and  nectarines  have  become 
commercially  important  crops  and  other  introductions  have  been  of  material 
assistance  to  breeders  in  the  development  of  new  varieties  and  disease-  and 
insect-resistant  root  stocks. 

2.  Field  Testing  of  Introduced  Plants. — Experimenters'  service  antivi- 
ties  under  this  apxDropriation  include  the  widespread  regional  testing  of  eAl 
introduced  ulant  material,  with  a  view  to  determining  its  adaptability  to  the 
soils  and  climates  of  this  country.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  organized 
cooperation  vrith  crop  specialists  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
State  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations,  botanic  gardens,  and 
arboreta,  together  with  selected  lists  of  nurserymen  and  private  individuals. 
Similar  tests  and  experiments  are  carried  on  at  four  sx)ecial  plant-introduction 
gardens  so  located  as  to  receive  widespread  regional  effects  of  soil  and 
climate. 


This  v/ork  is  an  essential  part  of  plant  introduction.  Before  extensive 
cultiv.;ition  of  introduced  plants  can  be  advised,  reliable  information  must  be 
obtained  concerning  their  adaptability  and  their  potential  value  to  American 
agriculture  and  horticulture.  This  information  can  be  obtained  onlj;"  by  means 
of  widesprcc.d  field  tests.  A  vital  activity  of  this  service  is  to  prevent  the 
bringing  in  of  new  insect  pests  or  diseases  incident  to  the  introduction  of 
plant  materioA.  Sx^ecial  facilities  for  growing  and  propagating  under  quarontine 
and  detention,  under  rigid  control,  are  utilized  for  this  purpose. 

o.  Plant  Geography  and  Bibliographical  Investigaticns. — Studies  are 
made  of  the  relation  of  crop  distribution  to  climatic  and  soil  conditions  and 
of  the  important  problems  of  plant  introduction  from  a  geographical  point  of 
view  for  the  purpose  of  locating  foreign  soiirces  of  potentially  valuable  crops 
and  to  insure  that  such  crons,  v/hen  introduced,  will  be  provided  v/ith  soil 
and  clinuitic  conditions  suited  to  their  needs.  This  work  is  essential  to  the 
development  of  a  x^roper  and  intelligent  background  for  plant  introduction  and 
the  necessary  testing  work  connected  therewith.  Its  purpose  is  to  chart  the 
field  in  advance  so  that  a  minimum  of  time  and  effort  v/ill  be  lost  in  the 
search  for  new  crops  and  the  proper  placing  of  these  crops  for  experimental 
use.  Unless  adequate  plans  are  made  in  advance  through  this  project,  much 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  introduction  procedure  would  be  lost. 
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(s)  PLAITT  ITUTRITIOiT 


Appropriation  Act,  1939 .  $16,024 

Budget  Estimate,  1940 .  16 , 024 


PROJECT  STATSLffiNT 


Projects 

1938 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1940 

(Estimated) 

Plant  nutrition  investigations, 
including  effects  of  length  of 

day  on  growth . 

Unobligated  balance . 

$15,883 

141 

$16,024 

$16 , 024 

Total  appropriation . 

16,024 

16,024 

16,024 

WOEI'I  Ul^DER  THIS  APPROPRIATIOH 

The  great  variation  in  influence  of  certain  crops  on  both  yield  and 
quality  of  sn.cceeding  crops  in  the  rotation  system  is  particularly  important. 
Plant  nutrition  investigations  are  directed  toward  the  determination  of  the 
extent  and  significance  of  the  influence  of  those  variations,  particularly 
on  yield  and  q_uality  of  crops  included  in  the 'rotation ,  and  include  the 
relative  plant-food  requirements  of  the  crops  in  the  rotation  system.  Labora¬ 
tory  and  field  investigations  are  conducted  to  determine  which  of  the  chemical 
elements  arc  essential  for  normal  pla-nt  gro’rth  and  the  functions  of  these 
elements  in  the  nutrition  of  the  plant,  with  special  reference  to  elements 
required  only  in  very  small  quantities.  Studies  arc  also  made  of  the  effect 
of  length  of  da,y  on  growth,  development,  and  composition  of  plants,  in¬ 
cluding  effects  of  the  daily  duration,  the  intensity,  and  the  color  or  com¬ 
position  of  the  light.  The  work  is  carried  on  with  the  same  personnel  ews 
those  engaged  in  Tobacco  Investigations, 

The  practical  importance  of  the  cropping  system  on  yield  and  quality 
of  crops  is  illustrated  by  recent  field  trials  in  which  a  weed  fallow  preced¬ 
ing  tobanco  has  consistently  more  than  doubled  the  market  value  of  the  tobacco 
crop  in  various  localities,  mohnly  because  of  remarkable  improvement  in  quality 
of  the  leaf.  Other  crops  also  may  be  greatly  affected  by  the  rotation  system. 
The  nutrition  studies  a^ro  demonstrating  th.at  for  many  important  soils  it  is 
necessary  to  include  in  the  fertilizer  mixtures  ma,terials  which  will  sp.pply 
certa-in  chemical  elements  not  previously  considered,  such  as  magnesium,  calcinjn, 
sulphur,  and  boron.  Those  results  have  an  importa.nt  bc.aring  on  the  correct 
use  of  the  now  highly  concentrated  fertiliser  materials.  Discovery  of  the 
rcmarka.ble  effects  of  seasoical  a.nd  latitudinal  change  in  length  of  day  on  the 
growth  and  the  flowering  and  fruiting  of  ulants  is  being  effectively  apiplicd 
to  the  production  of  seed  of  certain  varieties  of  tobacco  under  short-day 
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conditions  in  tdo  South,  ^.hilo  the  crop  of 

rr«2;“;."»»5S  sir  ri5»rs.p». « 

=;;r:ar,=:.r:s!-^^ 

flo’cers,  such  as  chrysanthemum,  several  weens  ^,,,1 

qeason  h-  <^i-adirc:  to  shorten  the  day  length.  Tnis  method  of  hasteni..^^  - 
conrrolUnnS'of  flo,,erlns  Is  ^elng  extensively  used  In  the  pnoductson  of 
new  varieties  of  crop  plants  hy  breeding. 

(t)  RUBBER  AilD  OTHER  TROPICAL  PLAitTS 

.  .  ,  n '--,'7  0  .  $46,740 

Appropriation  Act,  . . 

Budget  Estimate,  1940 . 


PROJECT  STALEI'/ihET 


Projects 

1938 

1939 

(Estim^vted) 

1940 

(Sstima.ted) 

1.  Rubber  production  and  breed- 

$20,044 

$20,049 

$20 , 049 

2.  Miscellaneous  economic  tropical 
crop  studies,  includ-ing  coffee, 
cacao,  coconut,  papayas,  oil 
palms,  banaims,  and  other 
minor  croxos  of  potential  im- 

26 , 633 

26,700 

26,700 

72 

-  -  - 

_  —  — 

46 , 749 

46,749 

45 , 749 

WORK  UEIER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

-Jnder  this  appropriodlon  expertaents  are  conducted 
introduction  Into  cultivation  of  foreign  and  native  plants  of  potentl..!  v.,-  . 
in  the  production  of  ruhtor  and  on  the  p'A . 

various' tropical  crop  plants  to  the  warmer  regions  of  ptl;Jrgs 

Studios  are  conducted  with  such  crop  plants  as  cacao  cuid  coffee.  PI 
are  maintained  in  southern  Florida,  and  selections  are  made 
strains  r/hich  are  found  to  he  adapted  to  the  Warner  sections  of  ^is  con 
Coou-raiive  -oollination  studies  are  in  progress  to  provide  da^a  for  tne 
development  and  special  propagation  of  high-yielding  clones 

on  metLds  of  ruhher  extraction.  Other  plantings  of  nontropical  a.  d  luhoer^ 
producing  -Dlants  (chiefly  goldenrods)  are  maintained  in  Georgia  and  s.u 
Le  made  oi  native  and  hybrid  strains  for  the  production  ^ 

type.  Investigations  of  tropical  plants  are  essential  i-o  ohe  estahli  -  .  . 


I,  Explanatory  Notes,  Jf'.I*  1940} 
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of  ne’7  crops  and  ornamentals  in  the  South.  Experiments  and  tests  conducted 
at  plau.t-introduction  stations  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  have  resulted 
in  the  selection  of  a  large  numoer  of  tropical  plants  adapted  to  cultivation 
in  the  South,  and  other  plants  now  Being  tested  have  shown  promise  of  being 
valuable  additions  to  the  South's  tropical  horticulture. 

Fubber  investigations  constitute  the  most  important  phase  of  tests 
now  under  way.  Over  half  of  the  world' s  output  of  rubber  is  consumed  in  the 
United  States.  IIo  other  commodity  which  is  not  produced  in  commercial  quantities 
inside  our  borders  is  of  more  importance  in  our  American  life.  Hot  only  do  we 
produce  no  rubber  in  important  quantity,  but  the  source  of  90  percent  of  our 
rubber  is  thousands  of  miles  away  in  the  East  Indies  and  might  be  cut  off 
entirely  either  by  economic  manipulation  or  military  mischance,  or  the  price 
might  be  raised  so  high  by  restrictive  combinations  of  producing  areas  as  to 
compel  us  to  -pay  a  high  premium  to  foreign  investors.  In  case  of  war,  our 
very  existence  might  depend  on  assurable  supplies  of  rubber.  Also,  actual 
or  potential  production  of  rubber  in  the  United  States  would  act  as  a  curb 
to  checl:  foreign  combinations  formed  to  increase  the  cost  of  rubber  arti¬ 
ficially. 


(u)  SEED  IlWESTIGATIOilS 

Appropriation  Act,  1929 . .  $72,293 

Allotments  for  transfer  in  1940  Estimates 
(incident  to  transfer  of  regulatory  work 
under  this  item  to  "Agricultural  Market¬ 
ing  Service"  and  transfer  of  seed  re¬ 
search  to  other  divisions  of  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry),  as  follows: 

"Federal  Seed  Act",  Agricul¬ 
tural  Marketing  Service. .. .$52,293 
"Cereal  Crops  and  Diseases", 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry...  8,750 
"Forage  Crops  and  Diseases", 

Bp.reau  of  Plant  Industry...  3,450 
"Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crops 
and  Diseases" ,  Bureau  of 

Plant  Industry .  7,800  -72,293 

Budget  Estimate,  1940 .  _  _  _ 


roi.  1,  JBsplan&tory  «otes,  Ji.i.  19MO;  CPlant  -^ndustr^ 
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(v)  SOIL  CHEMICAL  AHD  PHYSICAL  IIHHISTI GATIOHS 

A-o-oropriation  Act,  1939  (Bureaxi  of  Chemi stry  and  Soils) . 

Budget  Estimate,  1940 . .  “  * 

HOLE. — This  item  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  from  Jic 
BureaiT^  Chemistry  and  Soils  incident  to  consolidation  of  latter 
with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering  to  create  the  Bureau  of  Agricvi' 
tural  Chemistry  and  Engineering. 

PROJECT  STATEMEHT 


Projects 

1938 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1940 

(Estimated) 

Soil  chemical  and  physical  invest!- 
gations : 

(a,)  Chemical  and  physical  analyses 
and  tests  of  soils  and  soil 

,Sl4,000 

$13,700 

$13,700 

(h)  Investigations  of  the  clioraica. 
and  physical  -properties  of 

48,281 

48 , 500 

48 , 500 

(c)  Selenium  investigations. . 

14,501 

14,500 

14,500 

11X1013112^0  0(3.  OcllS'XlCG*  •••••••••«••••*•• 

Tota.1  appropriation.. . 

1.299 

78,081 

76,700 

76,700 

WORK  UHBER  THIS  APPROPRIATIOH 

The  -purpose  of  this  work  is  to  determine  in  a  systematic  manner  the 
detailed  physical  properties  of  important  groups  of  soils,  estahlish  their 
chemical  composition  and  distinctive  chemical  properties,  detorainc  their 
relationship  to  each  other  and  to  their  parent  matorial^and  climatic  eni^iron 
nent,  and  furnish  this  information  to  soil  workers  in  different  fields. 

Uorl:  under  this  appropriation  includes  research  on  the  chemical  and 
physical  properties  of  soil,  the  influence  of  different  components,  and  their 
significance  in  soil  classification  and  utilization  and  other^phases  of^soi 
science;  study  of  the  selenium  content  of  soils  and  its  relation  to  toxicity 
of  vegetation  grovm  thereon;  and  chemical  and  -physical  analyses  and  tesi.s  0 
soils'and  soil  materials,  chiefly  for  the  Soil  Survey  and  other  Government 
agencies. 

Service  work  for  the  Government  agencies  consists  of  mechanical  analyses 
and  chemical  determinations  which  are  required  for  specific  pro ol eras  in  soil 
survey,  erosion  control,  plant  industry,  animal  industry,  buildings  and  ^^lonn  s 
projects,  and  other  problems  relating  to  soils  and  soil  materials. 


'  I 
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I:',  the  research  work  soil  colloids  -  the  a.ctive  components  of  the  soil 
have  a.  -oro^iinent  place.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  these  is  essential  to  satis¬ 
factory  classification  of  soils  for  land  utilization,  soil  conservation,  and, 
in  fact,  most  soil  problems.  Soil  organic  matter  is  being  investigated,  in¬ 
cluding  chemical  resea.rch  on  peat,  with  a  direct  hearing  on  the  utilization 
of  110,000,000  acres  of  domestic  peat  deposits;  and  investigations  of  soil- 
moisture  rela,tionships  and  heat  conductivities  are  under  way.  A  special 
study  is  being  made  of  the  various  quick  chemicoJ  tests  of  soil  needs  and 
of  their  reliability  for  present  agriculture. 

Selenium  investigations  are  concerned  with  the  determination  of  the 
extent  and  intensity  of  the  selenium  toxicity  of  soils,  a  condition  which 
exists  in  more  or  less  acute  form  in  widelj''  distributed  areas  in  the  Middle 
'??'est  and  which  results  in  the  growth  of  toxic  vegetation  responsible  for 
certain  animal  diseases  in  the  sections  affected.  This  work  is  inevitably 
connected  vritli  other  elements  of  minor  quantity  but  of  major  importance  to 
soil  utilization,  among  which  are  copper,  cobalt,  boron,  and  fluorine. 
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(w)  SOIL- FERTILITY  ILTESTIGATIOLS 


Appropriation  Act,  1939 . . .  $168,457 

Budget  Estimate,  1940 .  168_,457 


PROJECT  STATEI'/iENT 


Projects 

1938 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1.  Soil-fertility  investigations: 

(a)  Citrus  soil-fertility 

investigations . . 

$9,500 

$8,900 

$8 , 900 

(b)  Pecan  soil-fertility 

investigations . 

19,550 

19,300 

6,700 

19,300 

(c)  Cotton  soil-fertility 

inve  s  t i ga tions . 

6,850 

6,700 

(d)  Potato  soil-fertility 

investiga-ti  ons . 

9,250 

8,700 

8,700 

(e)  Sugarcane  soil-fertility 

investigations . 

12 , 625 

13,100 

13,100 

(f)  Sugar  beet  soil-fertility 

investigations . . . 

10,525 

11,200 

11,200 

(g)  Soil-fertility  investi¬ 
gations  on  truck  and  miscellan- 
e ous  crops...., . . . 

9,800 

9,750 

9,750 

(h)  Soil  improvement  by  crops 
and  cropping  methods,  Investi¬ 
gations  of . 

8,455 

7,807 

7,807 

(i)  Biochemical  soil-fertilitj'- 
investigations . 

49,870 

46,835 

46,835 

(j)  Cotton  root-rot  soil  and 

fertilizer  investigations . 

34 , 455 

36,165 

36,165 

Transferred  to  "Dry-Land  Agriculture" 
for  regrassing  investigations . 

1,000 

Unobligated  balance . 

277 

-  -  - 

—  "  “ 

Total  appropriation . 

172,157 

168,457 

168,457 

WORK  Ul'ILER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


York  -under  this  appropriation  consists  of  studies  of  soil  fertilit7 
and  fertilizer  prohlens  to  develop  economical  practices  v;liich  -will  enable  the 
farmer  to  reduce  his  cost  of  production  and  obtain  crops  of  better  qualit3’'. 

The  v;ork  involves  determining  the  fertilizer  requirements  of  different  soil 
types  for  different  crops  and  the  influence  of  fertilizer  elements  on  the 
growth,  na.turity,  yield,  quaJity,  and  disease  resistance  of  crops;  biochemical 
soil  aiad  fertilizer  studies  on  the  rela,tion  of  organic  matter,  green  manure, 
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and  crop  residues  to  soil  fertility;  cotton  root-rot  soil  and  fertilizer 
studies;  and  soil-improvement  investigations  in  the  sandhill  section  of  the 
South.  Knowledge  of  inherent  soil  fertility  and  the  relative  adaptability  of 
specific  soil  types  to  specific  crops  and  knowledge  of  the  particular  fertilizer 
required  to  supplement  natural  soil  fertility  for  certain  crops  are  important 
factors  in  reducing  cost  of  crop  production.  i.Ioreover,  every  acre  of  crop  soil 
is  subject  to  depreciation  and  decreased  efficiency  if  proper  methods  of  soil 
fertility  maintenance  are  not  followed — a  factor  in  conservation  of  invested 
capital  as  well  as  in  cost  of  production. 

Many  nev/  -pliosphatic  materials  are  being  produced  from  raw  rock  phosphate 
and  availa,ble  information  is  meager  and  contradictory  concerning  the  nutrient 
value  for  crops.  Important  Government  agencies,  including  the  T.  V.  A,,  are 
concerned  vjith  the  production  of  such  material,  including  calcium  racta  phosphate, 
potassium  mota  phosphate,  mono  calcium  chlorophosphatc ,  dicalcium  phosphate, 
calcined  phosphate,  fused  phosphate,  treble  superphosphate  containing  both 
calcium  and  magnesium,  and  other  carriers  in  vdiich  T.  V.  A.  is  interested 
and  must  Irnov;  what  agronomic  value  these  materials  possess  in  order  to  regulate 
a  production  program.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  has  also 
asked  for  a.ssi stance  in  determining  the  value  of  different  phosphate  in  con¬ 
nection  v;ith  its  soil  conservation  program  with  cover  crops  in  various  regions. 
Many  phosphate  materials  arc  being  exploited  to  the  public  through  mis¬ 
representation.  One  of  the  purposes  of  this  investigation* ■  therefore,  is 
to  definitely  determine  the  agronomic  facts  as  to  their  efficacy  under 
different  climatic  and  soil  conditions. 

Under  this  project  the  fertilizer  roouiremonts  of  the  principal  soil 
typos  and  agricultural  regions  are  being  determined  for  a  number  of  important 
crops,  ixicluding  sugarcane,  sugar  beets,  potatoes,  trunk  crops,  citrus  and 
other  subtropical  fruits,  pecans,  green-manure  crops,  and  cotton,  including 
for  the  latter  crop  the  effect  of  these  fertilizer  factors  on  cotton  root-rot. 
Field  and  laboratory  studies  are  prosecuted  to  determine  the  influence  of 
fertilizers  and  soil  characteristics,  correlating  these  with  the  prevalence 
of  diseases  and  nutritional  disturbances,  The  most  suitable  fertilizer  ratios, 
the  most  desirable  kind  and  amount  of  each  fertilizer  ingredient  to  use,  and 
the  most  economical  rate  of  a-pplication  are  determined.  The  economic  value 
of  using  more  concentrated  fertilizer  in  crop  production  and  the  placement 
of  fertilizer  to  secure  maximum  results  in  stand  and  yield  are  investigated 
under  practical  farm  conditions.  The  work  involves  the  establi  sliment  of 
field  experiments  on  prominent  soil  tjopes  in  cooperation  v/ith  State  experiment 
stations  and  leading  farmers.  Biochemical  soil  and  fertilizer  studies  are 
made  on  the  nature,  quantity,  and  distribution  of  organic  compounds  in  soils 
and  their  effect  on  biological  activity,  on  the  changes  brought  about  in 
soil  constituents  by  groi^/ing  plants,  and  on  changes  v/hich  fertilizer  salts 
undergo  in  soils  and  their  effects  on  plants,  which  researches  are  of 
fundamental  importance  in  developing  sound  fertilizer  usage.  Soil-fertility 
investigations  are  designed  to  enable  the  farmer,  v/ith  the  least  possible 
outlay,  to  obtain  the  greatest  net  return  for  his  work  through  reduction  of 
unit  cost  and  meeting  the  demands  for  better  quality  products. 
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(x)  SOIL  microbiology  IlIVZSTIGATIOi'S 


Approprititi on  Act,  1939..,. .  $39,854 

Ip.dget  Estimate,  1940 . . .  39,854 


PROJECT  STATSlvlERT 


Projects 

1938 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1.  Soil  inoculation  investi¬ 
gations  and  inspection  of  cul- 

tures . . . 

2.  Soil  population  investigafeions 
in  relation  to  crop  prodn.ction, 
hearing  primarily  on  fungi, 

$19,000 

$19,000 

$19,000 

hacteria,  algae,  etc... . 

20,182 

20,854 

20,854 

Unobligated  balance . 

'672 

-  -  - 

Total  appropriation . 

39,854 

39,854 

39,854 

EOHK  UimSR  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General . — The  purpose  of  this  appropriation  is  to  inspect  and  test  com¬ 
mercial  cultxires  of  leg-ome  nodule  hacteria,  including  researches  upon  legume 
inoculation,  and  to  investigate  microorganisms  in  the  soil,  their  activities, 
and  relationships  to  crop  production. 

1 .  Soil  Inoculation  Investigations  and  Inspection  of  Cultures ,  — E o ri: 
pjider  this  project  includes  inspection  and  testing  of  commercial  cultures  of 
legnme  nodule  hacteria.  and  of  soil  inoculants  to  insure  that  cultures  sold  to 
farmers  are'  true  to  t;?,'pe,  viable,  and  efficient  for  the  purpose  claimed.  Re¬ 
search  is  also  conducted  on  legatme  nodule  hacteria  in  connection  with  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  stra.ins,  influences  which  alter  their  quality  or  interfere  y/ith  their 
functioiiS,  methods  of  practical  anplication ,  and  the  development  of  s-pecial 
strains  for  all  legume  crops,  including  those  newly  introduced  into  this  cou-ntry. 
Since  the  proper  nitrogen-fixing  hacteria  must  he  applied  to  legume  seed  wherever 
the  grov/ing  of  a  particular  crop  is  extended  into  a  new  area,  a  tested  collection 
of  strains  is  maintained  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  new  crops  in  cooxoeration 
with  State  experiment  stations,  county  agents,  and  individual  farmers. 

2 •  Soil  Population  Investigations  in  Relation  to  Crop  Production,  Bear¬ 
ing  Primarily  on  Fungi,  Bacteria.,  Algae,  etc. — Work  on  this  project  covers 
studies  on  th.e  decomposition  of  cellulose  and  crop  residues;  the  effect  of 
soil  reactions  and  soil  treatments  on  the  microorj:anisms  and  their  activity 
in  the  soil;  stp.dies  of  the  organisms  responsible  for  the  decay  of  soil  organic 
matter;  and  studies  on  the  slime  molds  and  their  fpnetions  in  soil.  These  in- 
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vesti{;;ations  are  planned  to  olDtain  a  "better  understanding  of  the  nitrogen 
transf orr.ici-tion  and  economy  of  the  soil  and  the  relation  of  its  raicropopulation 
to  different  manuring,  cropT)ing  systems,  aiid  other  treatments,  with  the  viev; 
to  increasing  the  efficiency  of  farm  practices. 

(y)  SOIL  SURVEY 


Appropricition  Act,  1939  (Bureau,  of  Chemistry  and  Soils)  . $298,708 

Bu.dge t  E  s t  ima te  ,  1 940 .  298 , 705 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1938 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1940 

(Estimated-) 

1.  Investigations,  classification 
and  mapping  of  soils  in  the 
field. 7. . 

$212 , 513 

(a)$213,170 

$213,170 

2.  Field  inspection  of  soil  surveys 
and  correlation  of  soil  ta'pes 
and  series . 

32,788 

32,788 

32,788 

3.  Adjusting,  construxting,  and 
drafting  soil  maps  and  charts 
for  reproduction . 

50,750 

52 , 750 

52 , 750 

Unobligated  balance . 

5,157 

—  —  — 

“ 

T'ota-l  appropriation . 

301,208 

(a)  298,708 

298,708 

(a)  Includes  $200  transferred  to  Bureau  of  Standards,  I)cp.artmcnt  of 
Comorcc  for  research  on  photographic  v;orh. 

UORN  milSR  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

The  o'bject  of  the  Soil  Survey  is  to  classify  a,nd  raaj)  soils  of  the 
United  States  and  to  doscri'bo  their  charo.cteri sties ,  particularly  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  grov/th  of  various  crous,  gr.asscs,  and  trees.  The  ultimate  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  provide  accurate  soil  naps  of  the  country  necessary  for  the 
classification  of  rural  lands  and  for  the  factual  "basis  in  the  development 
of  any  ra.tional  program  of  land  use,  whether  "by  puhlic  agencies  or  the  in- 
dividuaJ  farmer.  The  work  comprises  the  determination  of  the  character  of 
soils,  the  definition  of  soil  types,  development  of  .o,  uniform  system  of 
classification  for  the  Na,tion,  delineation  upon  meips  of  the  "boundaries  of 
each  tjnec,  the  correlation  of  the  various  soil  tropes  in  the  country,  end  the 
intorprcta,tion  of  their  relationship  to  the  production  of  crops,  grasses, 
and  trees.  This  information  is  made  availa"ble  in  pu"blished  form  to  those 
interested  in  all  phases  of  a,griculture  and  other  pro'olems  of  land  use. 
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State  cooperating  agencies  and  other  public  organizations  are  furnished  ad¬ 
vance  photographic  copies  of  the  field  work  for  their  immediate  use  where 
needed  at  once.  Essentially  all  the  work  is  accomplished  in  financial  co¬ 
operation  with  the  various  States  and  is  necessary  to  them  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  programs  for  the  readjustment  of  their  agriculture  on  a  sound  basis. 
For  the  past  several  years  special,  reports  and  surveys  have  been  made  for 
various  other  Governmental  agencies  which  have  need  for  physical  data  re¬ 
garding  land  in  order  to  develop  the  programs  which  are  under  their  responsi¬ 
bility. 


SUPPlE^IvIEFTAL  FUNDS 
Direct  Allotments 


Projects 

Obligc?.ted, 

1938 

S  stimated 
obligations , 
1939 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1940 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 

(payments  for  Agricultural  Adjust- 

ment).  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils 

(Burcan.  of  Plant  Industry);  For 
soil  surveys  in  Puerto  Rico . 

$42 

—  _ 

_  _  _ 

Working  Fund,  Agriculture  (Salaries 

and  Expenses,  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 

t rat ion).  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 

Soils  (Bureau  of  Plant  Industry); 

For  soil  surveys  in  Shenandoah 

Valley  sections  of  Virginia  and  West 

1,600 

Total,  Supplemental  Funds 
(Direct  Allotments) . . 

1,642 
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(z)  sugar-plant  investigations 


Appropriation  Act,  1939 .  $322,500 

Budget  Estimate,  1940 .  322 , 500 


PROJECT  STATEIVENT 


Projects 


1938 


1939 

(Estimated) 


1940 

(Estimated) 


1,  Sugar  Beet  investigations; 

(a)  Sugar-Beet  leaf-spot  and 

root-rot  control  investi¬ 
gations . . 

(B)  Sugs.r-Beet  curly- top  control 
investigations,  including 

Breeding  and  other  means . 

(c)  Sugar-Beet  production  and 

Breeding  investigations . . 

Tota-1,  Sugar  Beet  investi- 
go-tions . . 


Sugarcane  investigations; 

(a)  Suga-rcane  cultural  investi¬ 
gations . . . . .  . . 

(B)  Sugarcane  disease  investi¬ 
gations.  .  . . . . . 

(c)  Suga,rcane  Breeding  investi¬ 
gations . . 

(d)  Siif  :arcane  deterioration  in 
stoiv.ge,  Investigations  of..., 

(e)  Purciiase  of  land  and  con¬ 
struction  a.nd  equipment. 

of  sugar  laBoratory  at 
Houma,  Louisiana... . . 


Total,  Sugarcane  investigations. 
Transferred  to  "Dry-Land  Agricul¬ 
ture"  for  regrassing  investi¬ 
gations . 

UnoBligated  Balance . 


Total  appropriation. 


$34,600 

97,314 

75,818 


207,732 


31,595 

31,277 

49,147 

7,352 

98,513 


217,884 


2,000 

1,084 


428,700 


$33,713 

96 , 063 
75,018 


204,794 


30,535 

30,917 

49,118 

7,136 


117,706 


322 , 500 


533,713 

96,063 

75,018 


204,794 


30 , 535 
30,917 
49,118 
7,136 


117,706 


322 , 500 
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WOBK  U1TD3E  'HIIS  ApPEOPFiIATIOi: 

(jenero.l , — The  ?;ork  •under  this  appropriation  consists  chiefly  of  research 
on  the  prohlens  connected  with  the  growing  of  s'ogar  heets,  the  productio'n  of 
sugar-heot  seed,  and  the  growing  of  sugarcane  in  continental  United  States,  in¬ 
cluding  the  co'itrol  of  diseases  affecting  these  crons.  The  purpose  of  the  work 
is  to  safeguard  the  sugar-oeet  and  stigarcane  industries  argai'nst  losses  resulting 
from  diseases  and  from  other  controllable  hazards  and,  by  breeding  and  intro¬ 
ducing  disease-resistant  varieties  of  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane,  by  developing 
other  means  for  the  control  of  diseases,  and  by  solving  other  agricultural 
problems  of  the  industries,  to  stabilize  production  and,  by  insuring  fairly 
definite  yield  expectations  regardless  of  disease-inducing  weather  variations, 
to  further  increase  the  level  of  profitability  of  producing  these  crops.  FlO- 
sults  of  research  pertaining  to  sugarcane  are  also  of  important  value  to  the 
sugarcane  industry  of  Puerto  Paco,  Hawa.ii,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

1,  Siigar-3eet  Investigations. — Under  this  project  superior  varieties  of 
sugar  boot  are  being  developed  by  application  of  modern  methods  of  plant  brood¬ 
ing,  the  aim  being  to  secure  t^ppes  bettor  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  the 
respective  sugar-beet  districts.  In  this  research  adapted  typos  arc  scloctod 
and  increased.  Through  continued  selection  and  inbreeding,  stabilized  strains 
are  being  developed  for  production  of  desirable  hybrids  for  use  by  groxrers. 
Agrono'cic  enoeriments  are  conducted  to  evaluate  varieties  and  to  improve  cul¬ 
tural  practices.  Special  invest!  ations  on  the  nature  and  control  of  cirrly 
top,  leaf  s-not,  and  root  rot  are  conducted.  In  cooperation  with  the  Bureau 
of  Entomology  and  Plant  Q,ua,rantine ,  general  control  measures  for  the  beet  lea,f 
hopper,  the  insect  vector  of  curly  top,  are  being  studied.  The  sugar-beet 
industry  is  partic’o.larly  interested  in  the  investigations  of  improved  field 
methods  for  sugar-beet  production,  the  prevention  of  disease  losses,  and  in 
the  i'ncre.rse  of  seed  supplies  of  improved  and  disease-resistant  varieties. 

Sugar  production  fro;.i  boots  in  continental  United  States  has  boon 
stabilized  by  the  Sugar  Act  of  19S7,  I.'orc  than  800,000  acres  in  twenty  States 
(Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Uisconsin,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  lo^Ta,  North  Ealcota, 
South  Dakota,  ITobraska,  Kansas,  Montana,  U3>’'om.ing,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Idalio, 
Utah,  Ua-shington,  Oregon,  and  California)  ?/cro  planted  in  1937  to  sugar  beets, 
^;,nd  in  the  groat  majority  of  these  the  sugar  beet  has  an  important  place  in 
the  crop-ping  system.  In  Tcx:is,  Now  Mexico,  Utah,  California,  Arizona,  Nevada, 
"ind  Oregon  sugar-beet  seed  ‘oroduction  also  ho.s  become  an  important,  intensive 
agricultural  enterjjrise  utilizing  in  1937  about  7,000  acres. 

The  capital  investment  in  farm  lands,  farm  equipment,  irrigation  systems, 
factories,  factorj^  equipment,  and  transportation  and  pov/er  facilities  directly 
concerned  in  sugar-beet  prodeiction  and  beet-sugar  man'ufacture  may  be  conserva¬ 
tively  -placed  at  $350,000,000.  The  capital  investment  in  important  subsidiary 
industries  furnishing  sup-plies  and  services  to  the  beet  industry  and  in  the 
livestock  industry  directly  concerned  in  utilizing  sugar-beet  by-products  as 
feed  v/ould  greatly  increase  this  figure.  For  the  1937  crop  the  fabricated 
products — beet  pulp,  mola.ssos,  and  refined  5U4’ar — had  a  value  of  nearly 
$100,000,000  and  the  sugar  beets  were  worth  on  the  farm  $52,107,000,  the  beet 
to-ps  halving  an  estimated  field  value  of  more  than  $5,000,000,  The  sugai’-boot 
seed  produced  wo,s  worth,  on  the  farm,  more  than  $1,000,000. 
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The  ou.gar  beet  in  good  years  returned  a  profit  to  the  farmer.  It 
should  be  even  more  favornblj'"  considered  when  benefit  payments,  provided  by 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  are  taken  into  account.  Because  of  ravages  of  disease, 
improper  cropping  practices,  and  soil  depletion,  however,  the  crop  has  been 
an  extremely  hazardous  one  in  many  districts.  'Tith  increasing  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction,  taking  into  account  the  relatively  narrow  margin  of  profit  of  the 
average  producer,  factors  making  for  depressed  yields  take  on  added  signifi¬ 
cance.  A  truly  stabilized  and  safe  sugar-beet  agriculture  can  be  secured  only 
when  the  enormous  losses  to  fa.rmer  and  factory,  arising  from  disease  epidemics 
and  because  of  inefficient  crop  practices,  are  removed  as  a  result  of  agri¬ 
cultural  research. 


Gratifying  progress  in  the  development  of  strains  of  sugar  beet  re¬ 
sistant  to  curly  top  and  leaf  spot  (two  important  diseases  of  the  sugar  beet) 
has  been  made.  Varieties  showing  progressive  increase  in  curly-top  re¬ 
sistance  have  been  released  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  sinee  1935, 
namely,  U,  S.  1,  U.  S.  34,  U.  S.  33,  and,  in  1937,  U.  S.  12.  In  some  States 
in  the  curly-top  area,  these  varieties  have  been  used  almost  exclusively 
and  have  greatly  reduced,  but  not  eliminated,  eurly-top  losses.  In  1938 
approximately  60  pereent  of  the  acreage  in  the  curly-top  carca  will  be  planted 
with  eurly- top-resistant  sorts.  Lack  of  specific  adaptation  to  certain 
localities  of  the  varieties  so  far  developed  is  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  failure  of  the  now  varieties  to  replace  European  brands  entirely. 
Several  varieties  markedlj'"  improved  in  resistance  to  the  serious  disease, 
loaf  spot,  are  being  used  on  a  considerable  acreage  in  1938  oast  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  where  this  disease  is  prevalent.  Strains  of  greater  promise  becau.se 
of  their  resistance  to  either  curly-top  or  leaf  spot,  are  in  process  of  de¬ 
velopment  and  test,  forecasting  the  eventual  removal  of  these  disease  hazards, 
which  cause  a  loss  of  many  millions  every  year  to  farmer  and  factory. 

The  success  of  produ.cing  the  curly-top-resistant  varieties  and  the 
progress  in  securing  leaf-spot- resistant  types  have  brought  into  existence 
a  new  industry  for  American  farmers — domestic  production  of  sugar-beet  seed. 
This  enterprise,  growing  out  of  research  carried  on  under  this  appropriation, 
began  on  a  substantial  basis  in  1933  and  has  increased  each  year.  In  1937, 
on  approximately  7,000  acres  in  the  seven  States  listed  above,  more  than 
12,000,000  pounds  of  seed  were  produced,  supplying  abop.t  70  percent  of  the 
1938  seed  requirement.  This  seed  enterprise,  if  research  be  actively  con¬ 
tinued  to  develop  adapted  varieties,  will  free  American  farmers  from  the 
anomalous  and  traditional  dependence  upon  Europe  for  sugar-beet  seed,  a 
situation  which  is  uneconomical  from  many  points  of  view  and  which  would  be 
of  serious  consequence  should  war  or  other  cause  interfere  with  an  imported 
seed  supply.  (The  California,  Arizona,  Idaho,  i'Tow  Mexico,  Colorado,  Texas, 
Minnesota,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  Ohio,  :ind  Michigan  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations;  the  Division  of  Soil  Fertility  Investigations  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry;  and  the  Division  of  Carbohydroke  Research  and  Division  of 
Mcchanica.1  Eqp.ipncnt  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultura,!  Chemistry  and  Engineering 
are  cooperating  in  the  work  under  this  project.) 

Field  stations  and  laboratories  are  maintained  at  the  following  points; 
T'.'/in  Falls,  Idaho;  Riverside,  Calif.;  Fort  Collins,  Colo.;  Salt  Laice  City, 
Utah;  and  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.  Field  experiments,  largely  cooperative,  are 
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conducted  at  Davis,  Calif.;  Lof;andale ,  l\'ev.  ;  Las  Cnaces,  IT.  Hex,;  Denton  and 
Luddock,  Texas;  Scottsdluff,  ITed. ;  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Sikeston,  Mo.;  Knoxville, 
Tenn. ;  Hol^ate,  Ohio;  East  Lansing,  Mich,;  and  Arlington,  Va, 

2,  Sugarcane  Investigations. — These  investi  'ations  include  the  stride 
of  sugarcane  disease's,  development  of  disease  control  methods,  and  the  drceding 
and  testing  of  new  varieties  of  cane  to  secure  disease-resistant,  higher- 
yielding  commercial  varieties  Letter  adapted  to  natural  climatic  and  soil 
conditio'ns.  The  sugarcane  industry  is  particularly  interested  in  the  investi¬ 
gations  on  field  methods  of  controlling  diseases,  the  continued  development 
of  disease-resistant  varieties  looking  to^7ard  minimizing  the  fluctuations  in 
production  due  to  recurring  disease  hazards,  and  in  the  increase  and  distri- 
dution  of  seed  supplies  of  the  im.proved  varieties  as  they  arc  developed. 

It  is  recO;gnized  that  increased  efficiency  in  sugar  production  depends 
upon  a.  numder  of  factors  dut  mainly  upon  improvement  of  the  sugarcane  plant 
itself.  The  sugarcane  research  -projects  represent  an  attempt  to  keep  as  close 
step  as  possidle  with  general  advances  in  plait  improvement  dy  adaptation  to 
the  special  and  limiting  characteristics  of  the  -plant  -  the  technique  of  the 
modem  -plant  geneticist.  The  -projects  cire  duilt  around  a  main  project  of 
improveme-nt  of  the  varieties  of  sugarcane  to  meet  the  needs  of  cane  producers 
in  various  American  nroduci'ng  areas  with  different  conditions  and  differe-nt 
sets  of  prodlens.  Climatic,  soil,  and  disease  prodlerns  are  deing  studied  and 
evaluated  diologically  to  determine  rational  limits  of  improvement  dy  the  use 
of  availadlc  germ  -plasm.  World-wide  collections  of  the  wild  and  cultivated 
forms  of  Saccharum  and  related  genera  constit'o.te  the  son.rce  of  material. 

From  many  parts  of  the  tropical  and  temperate  zones  -plants  having  a  ivide 
range  of  characteristics  have  deen  assemdled  and  further  collections  are 
deing  made  to  determine  as  far  as  possidle  the  f-all  range  of  natural  variation 
within  the  species.  The  reference  collecti O'lis  of  cane  varieties,  after  passage 
through  a  rigid  quarantine  -procedure  at  Arlington  Fai-m,  are  assemdled  at  dreed- 
ing  stations  located  geogra-pliically  with  the  viev;  of  synchronizing  the  dlooning 
of  short  and  long-day  varieties  at  points  where  interchange  of  -pollen  or  other 
germ  plasm  detwoen  stations  may  de  made  rapidly  dj^  air  transport.  The  Ea.stem 
United  S'vates,  Central  America,  an.d  the  west  coast  of  South  America  -provide 
locations  at  suitadle  intervals  of  latitude  for  this  ?/ork. 

The  project  directly  serves  cane  producers  in  eight  Sta,tes  and  Puerto 
Pico,  'vho  -utilize  adout  490,000  acres  of  land  for  sugar  production  and  more 
than  100,000  acres  for  sirup  production.  The  v/elfare  of  approximately  1,000,000 
peo-ple  living  in  'these  cane--prod-acing  areas  is  directly  or  indirectly  dependent 
upon  the  crop,  Adout  $330,000,000  are  invested  in  land,  transportation  and 
milling  cq-uipment,  implements,  etc,  Incidonta,!  service  features  of  the  activi¬ 
ties  in  this  project  arc  extended  to  the  sugar  industry  of  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii,  v/Iiich  has  capital  investments  of  adout  $175,000,000.  Outstanding  -prog¬ 
ress  lias  resulted  from  this  work,  the  most  striking  example  deing  the  recon¬ 
stitution  of  the  Loi'dsiano,  sugarcane  industry  dy  means  of  disease-resistant 
varieties  of  cane.  The  fivc-yco.r  o.veragc  -producticn  of  sugar  reflecting  the 
per  acre  j'icld  of  cone  during  the  period  1924-28  drop-oed  dccausc  of  a  recent¬ 
ly  introduced  virus  disease  to  95,400  tons  -per  year,  compared  with  an  average 
of  280,000  tons  for  the  previous  20  years  and  a  maxim-um  in  any  one  year  of 
nearly  400,000  tons.  Restoration  to  an  average  of  312,000  tons  per  year  for 
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the  period  19oo-o7,  \7hich  approaches  the  "best  previous  five-year  period,  is 
directly  attrihutahle  to  this  research,  and,  ,?iven  reasonable  encouragement 
and  protection,  the  outlook  for  complete  restoration  and  effective  safeguard¬ 
ing  of  this  important  industry  and  of  the  cane-sirujj  industry  in  the  South' na 
States  in  uhich  sugarcane  is  grown  seems  dependent  only  on  intensive  prosccr- 
tion  of  xrorh  under  this  appropriation,  Farm,  value  in  1937  of  sugarcane  grov/n 
for  sugar  production  and  of  cane  sirup  produced  in  Louisiana  alone  was  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $21,000,000.  (The  Puerto  Rico,  Louisiana,  and  Hississippi  Agricultural 
Experiment  Stations  are  cooperating  in  this  work). 

Field  stations  and  laboratories  arc  maintained  at  Canal  point,  Fla., 
Houma,  La,,  Cairo,  Ga, ,  Meridian,  Miss,,  and  Arlington  Farm,  Virginia. 

(aa)  TOBACCO  IhVESTIGATIOlTS 


Appropriation  Act,  1939 . $13-5,544 

Budget  Estimate,  1940 .  135,544 


PROJECT  STATELSl'IT 


Projects 

1938 

1939 

(Estimeted) 

1940 

(Estimated) 

Tobacco  investigations ; 

(a)  Cigar  binder  and  filler 
production  investigations . 

$5,235 

$5,717 

$5,717 

(b)  Flue-cured  tobacco  production 
invo  s  t i gat ions . 

25,659 

28,312 

28,312 

(c)  Burley  tobacco  production 

i  11  ve  G  t  i  gat  i  0  n  s . 

8,680 

9,235 

9,235 

(d)  i.iar3''land  tobacco  production 
investigati on  s . 

6,225 

6 , 36  0 

6 , 36  0 

(e)  Dark  air-cured  tobacco  pro¬ 
duction  ■investigations... . 

2,230 

2,400 

51 , 402 

2,400 

(f)  Tobacco  disease  investigations. 

52 , 590 

51 , 402 

(g)  Breeding  and  growing  high 
nicotine  tobacco  for  use  in 
i'iisecticides . 

11,014 

10,050 

10,050 

(h)  Tobacco  breeding  and  physiologi¬ 
cal  investigations . 

23 , 515 

22,068 

22,068 

Transferred  to  "Dry- Land  Agriculture" 
for  regrassing  investigations . 

825 

Unobligated  balance . 

1,763 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

Total  appropriation . 

137,744 

135,544 

135,544 
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^OEIC  U1\TER  THIS  APPROPPJATIOH 

To^oacco  invssti;jations  include  all  phases  of  grov/ing,  curing,  and 
handling  tohacco,  with  the  exception  of  tobacco  insects  and  their  control 
and  tobacco  marketing.  The  work  consists  of  studies  on  tobacco  diseases  and 
their  control,  laboratory  research  on  causes  of  ;poor  quality  in  leaf  tobacco, 
and  field  investigations  in  the  improvement  of  tobacco  varieties  and  methods 
of  fertiliziition,  growing,  curing,  £md  handling  the  different  types  of  leaf, 
as  each  distinctive  type  of  tobacco  presents  special  cultr.ral  problems.  De¬ 
velopment  by  breeding  of  milder  types  of  leaf  having  a  reduced  content  of  nico¬ 
tine  is  a  feature  of  the  work,  as  are  also  the  development  of  high-nicotine 
tobaccos  for  use  as  ra?/  material  in  tho  prodo-ction  of  insecticide  and  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  best  cultural  methods  for  maximum  production  of  nicotine. 

The  prima,ry  ohms  are  to  increase  the  average  quality  of  the  tobacco  produced 
and  to  rediice  the  hazards  and  heavy  losses  encountered  in  the  culture  of  the 
crop.  Coopera,tive  experiments  are  carried  on  at  the  agricultural  experiment 
stations  of  tobacco-growing  States,  namely,  Connecticut,  Georgia,  Llaryland, 
Massachusett's,  ITorth  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 

Virginio,,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin,  but  no  independent  field  stations  arc 
maintained. 

Correct  methods  of  fertilization  are  of  outstanding  importance  in  pro¬ 
ducing  high-quality  tobacco,  and  recent  changes  and  trends  in  the  production 
and  use  of  fertilizer  materials  have  created  urgent  need  for  information  as  to 
the  adequacy  and  limitations  of  the  newer  materials  in  the  fertilization  of  the 
different  types  of  tobacco.  Results  already  obtained  concerning  the  necessity 
for  supplementing  the  highly  concentrated  fertilizer  materials  with  magnesium 
and  certahn  other  elements  have  strongly  emphasized  the  importance  of  those 
problems,  and  the  necessary  information  can  be  obtained  only  through  extensive 
field  and  laboratory  studies.  It  is  essential  also  that  cropping  systems  best 
suited,  to  the  production  of  leaf  of  high  qurality  be  determined.  Du.e  to  the 
appearance  of  ne\7  d.iseases  and  the  spread  of  older  troubles,  tobacco  growers 
are  suffering  steadily  increasing  losses.  The  nev;  blue  mould  or  doviny  mildew 
constitutes  a  grave  hazard  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  tobacco-producing 
area,  and,  vdiile  much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  development  of  control 
measures,  further  work  is  required,  particularly  on  spray  and  gas  treatments. 

In  the  Burley  areas,  in  which  500,000  acres  of  tobacco  are  grown,  most  grov/ers 
suffer  damage  from  the  black  root-rot  d-isease.  In  recent  years  hundred.s  of 
acres  of  tobacco  in  Pennsylvania  have  been  practically  rp.ined  by  the  v;ild.fire 
disease,  i.iosaic  disease  is  widely  prevalent  in  i.iaryland  and  other  producing 
areas.  Although  definite  progress  has  been  made  in  developing  control 
measures,  much  addhtional  work  is  required,  especially  on  some  of  the  newer 
disease  problems.  Increase  in  the  available  supply  of  nicotine  for  insecticid-al 
purposes  at  reasonable  cost  appears  to  be  a.  matter  of  special  importance  at 
the  present  time,  especially  in  connection  with  the  spray-residue  problem. 

There  is  urgent  need  for  improvement  in  present  methods  of  curing  to  eliminate 
serious  losses  incurred  with  Burley  and  other  air-ciired  t^pies. 
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(tt)  'JESEEPil  IHPJGATIOE  AGRICULTUiS 

(This  item  is  superseded  "by  "  Irri{-,ation  Aj^riculture"  and  merged  thereunder 
with  a  part  of  the  appropriation  "Agricultural  Engineering  Investigations" , 
Bureeoi  of  Agricultural  Engineering.  See  "Irrigation  Agriculture",  3urea-a 
of  Plant  Industry). 


(cc)  TOTAL,  BUREAU  OF  PLAilT  I  REUS  TRY 
Change  in  LaiifTuage 


It  is  recommended  that  the  language  of  this  paragraph  he  amended  hy 
substituting  for  the  word  "Total"  the  following: 

"In  a,ll,  salaries  and  expenses,  to  he  accounted  for 
a.s  one  fund" 

For  cxx^lanation  of  this  change  sec  general  note  in  these  Justifi¬ 
cations  under  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  page  54. 
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SUPPLEliSNTAl  PUiv2jS 
(Complete  "bureau  statement) 


Projects 


Special  Pi.e search  Fund,  Department  of 

Agriculture : 


3st  imated 
obillipatlons , 
1939 


Estimated 

oToli^sutions, 

1940 


Special  research  projects . 

Specie,!  research  laboratories  in 
major  agricultural  regions . 

Total,  Special  Research  Fund,. 

Conservation  and  Use  of  Agricultural 
Land  Resources,  Department  of  Agri¬ 

culture  (iTew  uses  and  markets  for 
farm  commodities,  regional  labora¬ 
tories  and  surveys);  Assistance  in 
survey  to  determine  location  of 
regiona.1  research  laboratories 
authorized  by  Sec.  202  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 . 

national  Industrial  Recovery  Act : 

Construction  of  artesian  v/cll, 

South  Dnkota,  aj.id  the  comj)letior.  of 


$101,539 

$119,750 

$97,800 

206,013 

207,800 

246,300 

307,552 

327,550 

344,100 

10,000 

a  v/a,tcr  system . 

Special  a,nd  Tcclmical  Investigations, 


2,366 


International  Joint  Commission,  j 
United  States  and  C-rcat  Rrit.ain  i 
(State  Tra,nsfcr  to  Agriculture) :  ; 

For  smclter-fvmics  invcotiga,tions. .  . ' 

Agri culture,!  Adjustment  Adioinistration 
(Payments  for  A^?ri cultural  Agjust-  ■ 
nont ) :  For  soil  surveys  in  Puerto  ; 
Rico . • 


Working  Fund,  Agriculture  (Salaries 

and  Expenses,  Farm  Credit  Adininis- 

tra-tion) ;  For  soil  surveys  in 
Shona,ndoa,h  Volley  sections  of 
Virginia,  and  Wost  Virginia. . 

Tota,l,  Supploncntal  Funds.... 


3,767 


42 


1,600 


315,327 


337,550 


344,100 
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P ASSSix'GER-C/uRYING  VSEICI3 S 

Tlic  'Tork  of  tlio  Buroo.u  of  Plant  Industry  is  'loccssarily,  to  a  vor;' 
large  extent,  in  the  country  where  transportation  through  the  use  of  auto- 
nohiles  is  essential  to  effective  work.  The  authorization  for  the  -ourchaDe 
of  passenger-carrjung  vehicles  for  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indu.stry  c oiite:.'''.plates 
an  increa.se  of  $6,775  ($14,550  in  1939,  $21,325  estinated  for  1940).  The 
estina.te  for  1940  will  pernit  the  needed  replacenont  of  33  vehicles  at  an 
average  of  $573  each  when  exchange  allo¥?ances  are  taken  into  account,  and 
the  purchase  of  4  additional  vehicles  at  an  aveivige  cost  of  $575.  These 
new  cars  are  needed  to  carry  on  increased  activities  under  projects  already 
unde  r  v;ay ,  a. s  follows: 

CQTTOH  AIID  OBhBR  FIBER  CHOPS  AW  DISEASES  —  1 

This  car  to  he  used  at  Tifton,  Ga.  ,  by  a,gent  and  seasonal  emplo;''eeG 
in  conducting  cooperative  Sea  Island  cotton  investigations. 

IRRIGATION  AGRICULTURE  —  1 

1  car  to  he  used  hy  engineer  in  making  inspection  trips  between 
Beltsville,  Lid,,  and  points  in  Marylaud,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  a.nd 
Delaware, 

SOIL  SURVEY  —  3 

1  car  to  be  used  by  assistant  inspector  in  the  supervision  and 
inspection  of  soil  survey  field  work  in  the  States  of  Texas,  Oklirhoma, 
Missouri,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  £ind  Ilev/  Mexico. 

1  cc^r  to  be  used  by  assistant  inspector  in  the  supervision  and 
inspection  of  soil  survey  field  work  in  California,  Oregon,  Washington, 
Idaho,  Nevada,  Utah,  Arizona,  and  Now  Mexico. 

1  ca.r  to  be  used  by  assistouit  inspector  in  the  supervision  o.nd 
inspection  of  soil  survey  field  work  in  Now  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,, 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  Ind.iana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  as 
well  a.s  intervening  Sto.tes. 


